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W. B. NUFORM CORSETS W. B. REDUSO CORSETS 

















sf §=6combine style perfection and fit with comfort, do not squeeze, do not force, do not press the & 
at popular prices. ‘Chey fit the figure with the figure. Without the aid of any strap or attach- 

HH exactness of custom tailoring, and afford most ment,—simply by the scientific arrangement bl 
effective foundations for fashionable gowns. A and placing of the gores, the W. B. REDUSO 
large variety of individual designs is provided in actually accomplishes the remarkable reduction 4 
all sizesand lengths, so that every woman can find of one to five inches in the measurement of hips 
a model specially adapted to her requirements, and abdomen, without pressure or discomfort. 


giving the figure superb, graceful lines. Extra durable fabrics, firm boning and splendid tailor- 
ing enable W. B. REDUSO CORSETS to retain their 
shape indefinitely. ‘They are made in a variety of models 
to insure a perfect fit for tall, medium and short, developed 


W. B. NUFORM CORSETS are firmly boned, 
retain permanently their perfect lines and are guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. NUFORM boning will not rust. 


figures. 
Made of specially woven fabrics, both in light and heavy weight, The W. B. REDUSO ingeniously supports the fullness of the figure 
attractively finished with lace, embroidery, ribbon, and hose supporters. and bust, producing most graceful outlines. 
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REDUSO, Style 782. 
(As pictured). A re- 


‘nd 






NUFORM, Style 478. The ex- 


tremely popular W. B. $1.00 long 


: marks : = ea 

corset. Medium bust, very long imal kable model for tall, 
hips and back. Made of wear-defy large figures. J het ah 
ing coutil, prettily trimmed Hose height is medium. The 


supporters atta hed. 
Sizes 18-30. 


Price, $1.00 


hips, back and abdo- 
men are very long. The 
slashes at bottom. of 
corset insure perfect 
comfort. 3 pairs hose 
upporters. 
Sizes 19-36. 
Price, $5.00 


NUFORM, Style 485. 

(As pictured). For 
average figures. Me- 
dium bust height, long 
over hips, back and 
abdomen. Material is 
durable coutil. 2 pairs 
hose supporters at- 
tached. 

Sizes 18-30. 


Price, $1.50 


REDUSO, Style 781. 
The ideal corset for 
short, stout figures. Ex- 
ceptionally low under 
the arms, long over 
hips, back and abdo- 
men. Made of service- 


NUFORM, Style 109. giving coutil. 3 pairs 
A_ splendid model fo: hose supporters. 
tall average figures. Sizes 19-3¢ 


Highin bust, long ove: Price, $3.00 
hips, back and abdo- 
men. ‘Che material is 
excellent coutil. 3 pairs 
hose supporters at- 
tached. 

Sizes 18-30. 


Price, $2.00 


REDUSO, Style 770. 
For average well de- 
veloped figures. Me- 
dium high bust, long 
over hips andabdomen. 
Made of durable white 
batiste or coutil. 3 
pairs hose supporters. 
Sizes 19-36. 


Price, $3.00 


NUFOR\M, Style 114. 
A superb model for 
average or well devel- 
opedfigures. High bust 


—not extrerne — long REDUSO, Style 776. 
over hips, back and For tall, well devel- 
abdomen. Imported oped figures. The bust 


coutil, embroidery 
trimming. 3 pairs hose 
supporters attached. 
Sizes 18-30. 
Price, $3.00 


is high, the hips, back 
andabdomenvery long. 
Made of very excellent 
coutil or batiste. 3 pairs 
hose supporters. 

Sizes 19-36. 


Price, $3.00 
REDUSO, Style 779. 


Medium low bust, quite 

long over hips and_ back. 

The material is a staunchly 
woven striped REDUSO Cloth. 
3 pairs hose supporters. 

Sizes 19-36. 








NUFOR\M, Style 118. A 
low bust model, very long 
over hips and back, espe- 
cially built for the comfort 
of well developed and stout fig- 
ures. Imported coutil. Lace 
trimming. 3 pairs hose sup 


porters attached. Price, $3.00 


- ~ ney p <3 
The above models, as well as many oth 4 | NUFEO | 
N uform and Exect Form styles, are shown by LS] N2 485. $120 


all dealk r. 








Price, $4.00 


Above Reduso models are sold by 


dealers everywhere. 








W.B. FORMU CORSETS give a full bust effect to figures of slight bust development. Style 107—$2.00. Style 112—$2.50. Style 113—$3.00 
WEINGARTEN BROS., Makers, 34th Street and Broadway, NEW YORK 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


\ \ JHEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 

already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more tefore mailing, 
and the renewal may have reached us after the copy 
containing the blank has been packed. In requesting 
change of address please vive us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscrirtion expires with this issue send your 
renewal at once. The October 1 issue cannot be furnished 
after September 30. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Registered in United States Patent Office 


A Twice-a-Month Magazine Published on the Tenth and Twenty-fifth of each month ty 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
C. H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer 
EDITED BY EDWARD W. BOK 
Copyrisht, 1910 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company, in the United States 


and Great Britain. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, Eng gland. All rights reserved. 
Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as second-class matter. 


The Price of The Journal 


Publishedtwiceamonth. By subscription: One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Single copies: 10 cents each. In 
Canada, $2.50 a year, except in Toronto, where the price 
is$1.50 ayear. Singlecopies in Canada: 10 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscrirtion, postpaid, 
per year, 13 shillings, payable by International money 
order (about $3.25 in American money); Single copies, 
8 pence each (16 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not receivec.] 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Bosron: Barristers Hall 
Cuicaco: Home Insurance Building 
Lonvon: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 











The Next Journal Will be Issued on September 25 


























Suskana 
Poplins 


b paies will surely make your 
next afternoon or evening 
gown of Poplin, because Poplin 
is the fashionable silk this season. 
And make certain that you get 
Suskana Poplin, because Suskana 
Poplins are best of all. 


Suskana Poplins drape perfectly, 
and are practically non-wrinkling. 


Suskana Poplins are made in 
both plain and fancy weaves — 
come in a wide range of colors 
and shades and in double width. 


Ask your dealer to show 


Suskana Poplins. 


THE SUSKANA SILKS, in addition to 
Poplins, include Libertys, Rough Silks, 
Pongees, Peau de Cygnes, Foundation and 
Lining Silks. They are made in a bewilder- 
ing range of beautiful colors and many 
widths, meeting perfectly every require- 
ment of home dressmaking. The genuine 
Suskana Silks are identified by the name 
Suskana on the selvage. 


you 


For sale at Dry Goods Stores everywhere 


SUSQUEHANNA SILK MILLS, 16 W. 18th St., New York 

















It Will be a Special 
“Marriage Number” 


with a Harrison Fisher bride cover that will delight every 
girl and woman. For October is certainly a month for 
marriages, and whether we are to be married or not there 
will be something in the contents for us all. We think 
it is one of the brightest numbers we have ever made up. 


It Will Sell for 10 Cents 


$900 in Prizes 


For Any Girl or Woman 





Here are two splendid prize offers for practical articles: 


$150 for the First Prize 

$125 for the Second Prize 

$100 for the Third Prize 
$75 for the Fourth Prize 


(if awards are justified) 


How I Dressed Myself on | 
$50 a Year | 


$150 for the First Prize 

$125 for the Second Prize 

$100 for the 
$75 for the 


(lfawards ave justified) 


How I Dressed Myself on ( 
$100 a Year 


Third Prize 


Fourth Prize 


Any girl or woman may compete. But the experience 
must be personal —articles and amounts must be given 
in detail and be itemized; no article must exceed 2000 
words: it should be typewritten if possible and not be 
rolled. No articles will be returnec 1—the best, if awards 
are justified by the material, will receive the prizes, other 
good ones will be bought at good rates, and the rest will 
be destroyed. All articles must reach this office by 
November 1, addressed to 


The Prize Dress Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
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he said. 


HIS is good soup,”’ 
*‘Mighty good !”’ 
They were in the ‘‘diner”’ on a 
particularly well-appointed Eastern 
railroad. And they were surprised 
with some unusually fine tomato soup. 
“Yes, it is good,” replied his 
wife. ‘“4/most as good as Campbell’ s.’’ 


That shows the standard of critical people: 
—‘‘Mighty good!’’ But not quite equal to 


Tomato Soup 


There is always that difference: —A peculiar 
freshness — you notice it in the fragrant aroma 
even before you taste it; and the flavor has 
that lively smack blended with a touch of 
natural sweetness which comes only from choice 
vine-ripened tomatoes put up as soon as 
gathered. 

Its extremely appetizing quality makes this 
soup appropriate as a first course for all except 
very heavy dinners. Yet it is so remarkably 
rich and satisfying that it may easily constitute 
the best part of a light meal in itself. And it 
contains the highest percentage of food-value 
known in any tomato soup. 

But you must try it yourself to fully realize 
all this. Why not enjoy this palatable whole- 
some delicacy today? 


A]l Campbell’s Soups are sold with the dis- 
back 


tinct understanding of ‘‘money if not 


satished.”’ 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
3eef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 


Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
ChickenGumbo Pea 


(Okra 
Clam Bouillon 


Pepper Pot 
Printanier 


Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


Just add hot water, 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 
You'll find Campbell’s Menu Book handy 


every day in the week. 


bring 


JosEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Camden N J 


This famous detective 
So bold and effective 
In ferreting mischief and crime, 
Is free to declare 
It is Campbell's Soup fare 
That sharpens his wits every time. 
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T is fitting that the makers 
of Wooltex coats, suits 
and skirts—leaders for 
so many years in all matters 
of fashion —should be first to 
congratulate this magazine 
on its entry into the fashion 
field. 

First to congratulate the 
American women whose 
growing interest in style 
news has called these fashion 
issues into separate being. 

It is fitting, too, here to 
summarize some of the radical 
developments in the making 
of women’s garments of the 
higher type that it has been 
the good fortune of the 
makers of Wooltex to inaug- 
urate—developments which 
have borne their part in giv- 
ing recognition to American 
women everywhere as “the 
best dressed women in the 
world.”’ 

The makers of Wooltex 
were first to make garments 
exclusively of all wool or pure 


silk fabrics. 


First to demand and secure 





by test the most durable and best 
made materials for linings and find- 
ings—even to thread of pure silk. 

First to mark every garment 
with the maker’s label—Wooltex. 

First substantially to recognize 
the vital importance of style; this 
by the establishment of a double 
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city. 


may 


The Wooltex fall Style Book is illustrated by sixteen fascinating sketches by Jean Parke, 


of New York, and a large double page style picture painted by Alonzo Kimball in Paris. 


Paris 


welcomes this 


journal 


e field 


of fashion 


fashion bureau, one in Amer- 
ica, one in Paris, directed by 
a famous style authority, with 
a news system covering prac- 
tically the whole world of 
style. 

First to announce the pro- 
duction by their own incom- 
parable staff of designers, 
aided by Madame Savarieand 
the Wooltex style bureau, of 
distinctively American styles 
for American women. 

First to be so sure of the 
quality of materials and care 
in workmanship as freely to 
guarantee two full seasons’ 
satisfactory service. 

The makers of Wooltex, 
too, were first to recognize 
in their product the demand 
for women’s garments of the 
highest type at reasonable 
prices ;— to provide both style 
and quality in full measure 
—alike for the wife of the 
professional man, the business 
woman, the school girl and 
the woman of society. 

Wooltex suits, $25 to $55; 
coats, $15 to $45; skirts, $6 
to $20. 

Let your interest in being 
dressed take you further than 


mere reading. Go today to The 
Store That Sells Wooltex in your 


Select your fall suit early—you 


be perfectly certain that its 


style will be correct—if you find 
the Wooltex label. 


The H. Black Company 
Designers and Makers Cleveland 


Ask for the book—see the attractive fall clothes in your own city at 


The Store Vhat Sells Wooltex 
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ERTAINLY, to my recollection, Paris has never 
before been so partial to the home dressmaker. 
Simplicity, which is the season’s main feature, seems 

to have been selected for her special favor, and yet in most 
cases this simplicity requires art and a knowledge of clothes; 
for itis given not by omitting, but in the manner of making. 
At first glance the new clothes seem too simple to require 
skill in the making, but herein lies the charm, as this is 
the highest type of dressmaking, demanding an intelli- 
gent understanding of line, form and color. The American 
women with the best taste have been the first to appreciate 
the subtle suggestions and artistic charm of these delightful 
clothes which so plainly show the best skill of Paris. 

There is no denying that the majority of the present 
fashions are sensible. There have probably been more 
fashions offered this season than in former years, and all 
except the simple and sensible designs have been abso- 
lutely ignored by the women of taste in Paris. Speaking 
of the fashions themselves, our own shirtwaist suit is said 
to have been the inspiration of many of the new styles 
created by these gifted French designers. The little round 
waist and short skirt, which make the most accepted type of 
gown both for the afternoon and evening, are made by every 
one of the large Paris houses. 


EVER has there been so much simplicity in so many 

types of clothes, or, I probably should say, never has 
there been such varied simplicity. It is nothing but short 
skirts, short jackets, little round bodices, small, narrow 
shoulders, short sleeves, and the slim, graceful silhouette. 
It is just these simple straight lines which stand for fashion, 
and yet in no one specified detail. Everything that is made 
on these simple foundation lines is fashionable. The reason 
for it all is said to be due to the vogue for athletics and the 
automobile. The narrow skirts and simple bodices have an 
air of making even a heavy figure appear graceful and 
young. Still another point for the athletic side is that 
the outdoor life of the French women having given them 
broad shoulders and trim hips, they argue: ‘‘Why should 
we wear puffed sleeves and full skirts when the graceful, 
classic lines suit us so much better?” All of this I tell you 
because it is the secret of the new fashions in Paris. 

The Rue de la Paix, the home of the noted designers in 
Paris who have made this city famous the world over, is 
really not yet accustomed to the subtle changes that now 
replace the more radical ones of years gone by. Perhaps we 
are returning to that period of which Worth, the famous 
designer, once charmingly wrote: ‘‘When the lady’s silken 
mantle was laid away with rose leaves in a cedar chest for 
twenty-five or so succeeding summers while it did duty as 
a grande toilette for as many passing winters.’’ Paris seems 
to be coming again to this point of view as each succeeding 
exaggeration in fashion is quickly rejected by the cultivated 
taste of the Parisian. Take, for example, the fashion of 
drawing in the skirts with bands, in the extreme narrow 
type. This had only momentary success. The best-looking 
skirts and those most worn today are but moderately narrow 
in width, whatever their cut may be, and sensibly short for 
street wear, being less than two inches from the floor. For 
evening wear the skirts barely touch all around. This length 
is worn by the younger women and girls; the dowagers 
wear a much longer skirt with atrain. This has been found 
to be more becoming to the older woman, and especially 
the stouter woman, than the round-length skirt which was 
worn last year. These new skirts have trains half a yard in 
length cut with shorter sides and front. The skirts of these 
gowns are quite plain, and for the figure that can wear them 
becomingly they are draped in horizontal lines arranged 
according to the size of the person. Draperies continue to 
be much used and liked. The newer ones are much less com- 
plicated, and the material is treated ina very direct manner; 
in fact, many of the so-called draped gowns are nothing 
more or less than a lengthened tunic draped slightly, or 
lifted at the sides near the hem with a band of material. 


NE of the newest and most charming novelties of the 
moment, intended only for the slim woman, is the suitor 
dress made with the material cut and handled on the bias. 
The same idea lends itself charmingly to the new, soft 
taffetas which are being so much used for both suits and 
gowns for dressy occasions. A skirt made in this manner 
is usually banded. The sections of theskirt, being cut on 
the bias, are in a fuller bell shape than if cut on the 
straight of the material. They are slightly gathered into 
straight bands, one of which is set on at knee depth and 
the other at the lower edge; the section of the skirt 
between the bands is twice the width of the bands. 

Many of the coats are belted; this is one of the new 
features. Aseparate belt or band is used, generally being 
slipped in at the side seam, causing if anything more full- 
ness at the back than at the sides and front. The new 
jackets and coats are shorter, some being made just below 


A Chat by Mrs. Ralston 


the hip-line, and others reaching to the knees. Velvet and 
satin coats are made very long—reaching to the hem of the 
skirt in the back, and to just below the knee-line in the front. 
In fact, coats are made anywhere between these two lengths, 
according to the purpose for which they are to be used, or 
the material of the gown or skirt with which they are worn. 
Many of the jackets are cut shorter in the front and 
longer in the back, not with a fancy shaped line, as 
during the past season, but with a simple curved line 
following the line of the figure. 


HE large sailor collar terminating in long or short revers 

is noticeable in all kinds of tailored clothes. One gener- 
ally thinks of this collar in connection with outing clothes, 
but if you will look on the page in this JoURNAL entitled 
“The Tailored Suit and Hat” you will see that it is used on 
the suit for formal afternoon wear which has both the coat 
and skirt trimmed with braid. Many variations of this same 
idea will be found on the page, ‘‘The Autumn’s New Coats 
and Wraps,” on coats intended for various purposes. Some 
of the jackets button to the throat with Byronic-looking 
collars of soft black satin, with the effect heightened with 
soft or stiff bows in black or a bright colored satin. This 
gay touch of color is used in many of the tailored suits, and 
one is surprised to see that the collars are faced with velvet 
or satin in a brilliant green or red, the dull Pompeiian red 
being much liked for this purpose. It is exceedingly pretty 
when it is used not only for the collar but also for a tiny 
waistcoat in a coat of the darkest marine-blue serge. This 
gives a brilliant bit of color which is most becoming for 
winter wear. 

Pin-striped woolens, serges, fine worsteds and cheviots are 
much seen in black and white and in blue and white. Very 
small checks are also used for the semi-dressy tailored suit 
in these colors. Again there are many of the shorter jackets 
made of plain colored material to be worn with skirts of 
mixed material. Many of the skirts are plaited, the plaits 
being wide on the surface and shallow in depth. Or they 
may be arranged in groups from a yoke which is about 
twelve inches deep. Kilted skirts are stitched to just 
below the hips, and many have another band of  stitch- 
ing about twelve inches lower, coming just at the knees. 
This stitching is not up and down the edge of the plaits 
as in former seasons, but runs around over the plaits in 
band fashion. Of course the number of stitched bands 
which may be used on a plaited skirt depends on the 
material—whether it is silk or heavy woolen—as well as 
the height of the person. In silks or the soft silk cashmeres 
and foulards made with dotted borders the dots in the bor- 
ders are much larger than in the upper portion of the mate- 
rial, giving quite the suggestion of a handkerchief. In the 
cashmere or paisley designs this is especially noticeable. 
Again the same idea is given in the large squares for gowns, 
and in the smaller sizes which are made for bodices and 
the crowns of hats. Of course the dotted hat crowns are 
not intended to be worn with the dotted gowns as one 
complete costume: this would be overdoing it. The hat 
with the polka-dotted silk draped over the crown is exceed- 
ingly pretty witha plain dark tailored suit or dress. 


LOUSES of figured cashmere chiffon, or those of silk voile 

in the square check designs, are worn with solid colored 
suits. They are a pleasing change after so many seasons of 
plain color and white blouses. Ruffles and plaitings are used 
for the younger girls for party dresses, but they have not 
been accepted with any enthusiasm by the older women. 
One very pretty model for a young girl is of blue and white 
chiffon made over an ivory satin lining. The skirt is short 
and slightly fulled from the waist, with a fine plaiting eight 
inches deep set at the lower edge of the skirt, and another 
plaiting at the knee-line with quite a wide space in between. 
The stripes in the space between the two plaitings are run 
around the skirt, making a contrast to the lines in the rest 
of the skirt, which are vertical. The bodice is a simple 
round kimono, seamed at the center front and fastened in 
the back, trimmed with a fichu of mull and edged with a 
natrow plaiting. The elbow-length sleeves are covered 


with narrow plaitings held in a few inches above the edge 








with a cerise satin ribbon. This touch of cerise is repeated 
by another band of the ribbon drawn around under the fichu 
and tied in a small bow at the front. The combinations 
of the blues and the soft, deep rose pinks are lovely as 
a color scheme for afternoon house dresses. The blue is 
called bleu de roi; in fact, this shade, which is a clear bright 
blue, is perhaps the favorite tone for house dresses. 


ADAME CHERUIT’S suits are the greatest successes 

_ i this year, and they are, of course, very soft-looking and 
simple in construction at the first glance. The cut, however, 
is more or less complicated for the amateur dressmaker, 
though simplified this year on the most charming lines. 
She is making her jackets short, many of them belted across 
at least a portion of the waist. A favorite idea, and a pretty 
one, too, is the long revers made of contrasting color. For 
instance, dark blue is used on suits of pale tea and copper 
tones, while on many of the darker suits the revers are of a 
lighter shade. On coats for evening and dressy afternoon 
wear Madame Cheruit has used deep sailor collars in a 
very pretty form. They are low and square in the front, 
while in the back they fall perfectly straight in a long panel 
several inches below the waist-line. A favorite idea is to 
repeat in the front the shape of the collar in the back. This 
is, of course, only possible in the square or large round collars. 

There are a few plaited skirts shown by this house, but 
skirts made with shaped applications of bands of the cloth 
are more liked. Another point which I forgot to mention 
in connection with coats is that small buttons are placed 
rather close together and covered with satin or the mate- 
rial of the collar facing, carrying the contrast in the color 
note. Many rough-weave blue and green canvas serges are 
made up by this same house in charmingly soft and supple 
tailored suits, trimmed only with stitched or hemstitched 
bands. One especially good-looking model was made of 
dark blue figured silk in a soft mixture of Persian colors. 
It was veiled with dark blue chiffon with uncovered patches 
of the blue silk forming an original trimming. Pale pink and. 
pale yellow was another combination in one of the gowns of 
contrasting materials. The hems of all the gowns made by 
the house of Cheruit are always charmingly finished with 
fine crocheted silk beading. 

I must say a special word here as to the talents of Madame 
Cheruit as a designer and artist in clothes. She stands quite 
at the head of her art in Paris, and her designs set the 
fashions for the world. Her simplicity is classic, and her 
originality is always reached through the most conservative 
channels of faultless taste. In this way her ideas are 
always so distinctly new that they are copied the world over. 


T CALLOT’S they are showing longer coats than at most 
of the other houses. These are made of the new taffeta, 
bengaline, taffeta velvet and satin, to be worn with cloth 
dresses for the afternoon. The colors used at this house 
are handled as an artist handles colors: >The touch of the 
bright Empire green is used in clothes of widely different 
character: tailored suits, blouses and evening gowns. Cerise 
combined with mauve is another bright and happy color 
combination used in many of the voile and chiffon afternoon 
and evening gowns, the mauve being generally used to veil 
the cerise, softening the brilliant undertone in the most 
delicate manner. Another new point in trimmings is the 
overlapping of buttons in fish-scale manner on the new 
clothes. Most of the buttons in the suits are trimmed 
with a cover of cloth or satin to match the facing. In gowns 
of thin material they are often covered with tucked or shirred 
chiffon matching or giving a note of color to the gown. 
Madame Paquin has a pleasing new idea which she uses in 
a skirt matching the bodice. For instance, on a dark blue 
chiffon bodice there is a simulated waistcoat of black satin, 
which is carried down in the form of a skirt yoke about 
twelve inches deep over a skirt of blue serge. The jacket to 
wear with this suit is cut long enough to conceal the satin 
yoke. The same idea is often carried out in chiffon instead 
of satin, and on account of the transparency of this material 
a double thickness is used. Another new note is the use of 
bands of tucked material inlet as a trimming in dresses and 
suits. The tucks are of any size; in cloth they may be 
stitched by machine, while in chiffon or silk they are 
simply folded and stitched on each edge under a cord or 
narrow bias binding to hold them in place. They form the 
most practical of trimming and are very pretty inlet 
above the hem of a skirt, on the ends of sleeve-caps, or 
around the yoke. Generally they are of the same mate- 
rial as the dress or suit, although in a few cases these 
tucked bandsare of chiffon or satin in a contrasting color. 
The new hats are to be very small in width, for 
informal occasions, even though the crowns are getting 
slightly higher. The hat to wear with dressy clothes, 
show ing the little st raight silhouet ce, requires the flow- 
ing lines of the large hat. These large hats, however, 
should never reach the vulgar extreme in size. 








How They Design the Fas 


By Mrs. Ralston 


ARIS is the center of the world for the designing of 

clothes: it is the point from which the fashions for 

women are distributed over the entire civilized world. 
In Paris the designing of clothes is an art, and is so con- 
sidered and recognized by people in the other arts of that 
city. The work is taken very seriously, and is criticised 
and studied with much care and thought—as much, in 
fact, as is given to any one of the other arts. It is the life- 
work of those who take it up, and not merely a trade as it 
is in this country. The designs originate there, and the 
copies or adaptations from these designs make the fashions 
for women in other countries. What I want to explain to 
you in this article is the beginning, or origin, of fashions. 
In the first place there is no feeling of restraint in the minds 
of designers regarding certain prevailing modes, as there 
is in the minds of the fashion makers of other countries, 
who must keep more or less in touch with Paris fashions. 
This feeling absolutely does not exist among the French 
designers; he or she is the creative 
power; it is from his or her own 
artistic brain that the foundations 
of future fashions are originated. 
In the French people ‘‘taste”’ is 
an inherent quality; it isas much 
a part of them as the breath of 
their body. They see line, form 
and color in clothes as an artist 
does in a picture. This sense of 
taste is not only a question of 
birth, but it is also due largely 
to environment and to tradition. 
The French as a race, although 
practical, are essentially artistic. 


HE study and preliminary 
work necessary to becomea great 
designer or premiére in one of the 
large houses are long and difficult. 
There are several ways of arriving 
at this end; first of all, designers 
are like great artists—born and 
not made. They are distinctly 
the exception to the rule. A thorough knowledge of dress- 
making is necessary, but to the natural artist in dressmak- 
ing, who may later become the premiére of an establishment, 
this knowledge may be acquired in several ways. I have 
in mind one or two of the great designers in Paris who have 
arrived by distinctly different roads at the height of their 
profession. One of these entered a dressmaking establish- 
ment in the position of mannequin, or, as we call them in this 
country, a model. This is the girl 
who tries on the model gowns to 
show to the customers. From this 
position the capable model passes 
into the assistant saleswoman. It 
is the exceptional model who does 
this, and not the average one; she 
must be one who has the ability 
to raise herself in her work. From 
the assistant saleswoman she may 
become assistant to the premiere 
vendeuse. She then attends to 
the orders taken from the cus- 
tomer by the head fitters, coming 
into contact with the manufac- 
turers who supply the materials 
_and trimmings which are used in 
the establishment. It is also her 
duty to attend to the dyeing of 
the materials to be used in com- ; 
bination with others. She must 
select materials and trimmings of 
all kinds for the orders and take 
them to the premiére vendeuse for 
her approval. This work natu- 
rally gives a wide knowledge of the many arts, as well as a 
thorough experience in the practical side. 








ROM the second assistant the next step is vendeuse; the 

vendeuse sells directly to customers, in which capacity she 
chooses materials and trimmings and suggests designs. 
This is her first experience in designing, in the sense of 
changing the materials, trimmings and colors of the models 
which are made by the house 
where she is employed. In 
this capacity she has a chance 
to show her ability in the 
adaptation and arrangement 
of materials; she must know 
colors and lines which are best 
suited to each person; this 
knowledge is built upon her 
own observation and study, 
both through her work with 
the house and study outside 
of her work. This is done 
very systematically and 
thoroughly by the ambitious 
French women who aim to be 
designers. They go to the 
large galleries and make notes 
from the pictures by the fa- 
mous Old Masters as to the 
colors and their combinations, 
and the lines of the gowns of 
certain periods. They make 
a serious study of old art 
books and historical prints—from which the quaint illustra- 
tions on this page have been taken—showing the people 
of former years. They travel when they can, and study 
unceasingly from Nature, as in this work one needs not 
only the knowledge of clothes but also a wide knowledge 
in, other branches of art. When the talented saleswoman 
shows marked ability she is almost sure to be brought to 
the notice of the head of the house. She may then be 
allowed to make original designs herself, which are shown 
with those of the house and placed to her credit. 

In all of the big Paris houses they have what is known as 





competitive designing among their employees. by a 
system of eeenination from these designs they arrive at the 
best work, and, a rule, the one doing the best work 








becomes the premiére of the house. The premiére then 
devotes herself to the creating of original models. This 
work requires deep study and research. 

In many other instances successful designers come directly 
from the workrooms, beginning in the smallest way in 
such positions as holding the pins or assisting the fitters. 
They go through the regular course of apprenticeship in the 
workrooms, gradually developing into forewomen, and so 
on until they become head fitters. The next step from the 
expert fitters is into the ranks of the designers; this isa great 
step forward, and one which is a test of their ability. In 
this position they may stay until their work has really reached 

















that pinnacle where it is recognized as true art in its best 
sense as applied to clothes. During these stages of develop- 
ing the ability to design clothes, do not think that it requires 
merely an application to the routine course of work, for that 
is far from being the case. It means a general development 
and growth in the power of inspiration to create new designs, 
just as musicians and painters feel the inspirations which 
arouse them to new enthusiasm in their creative work. 


T HAS been my good fortune to see, upon many occasions, 

the designers of Paris at work, creating the fashions which 
are to go widespread over the world, influencing the clothes 
of many women and the industries of many countries. They 
are as distinctly apart from any commercial feeling as an 
artist is. It is impossible to dictate tothem. The work of 
every house must stand for its own interpretation for clothes. 
They would refuse to carry out an order given to them if it 
were in opposition to their own conception and artistic taste 
in designing. The sense and feeling of art go into the very 
basis of their fashions. For instance, take the dyeing 
establishments of France. To obtain the highest artistic 
results artists are attached to many of these large factories 
to decide upon the colors and tones used in dyeing. Manet, 
the great French artist, was employed for this purpose by 
the celebrated Gobelin works. This is an old custom which 
has been followed for centuries in the famous cloth and silk 
houses abroad. Tintoretto was the color expert in one of the 
great manufactories of tapestries. 

Inspiration is given to the designer by the materials and 
colors. This rule very frequently works both ways, and the 
designers work in close alliance with the manufacturers, the 
designer suggesting or explaining exactly what he has in 
mind about the colors and the materials. This extends 
through all the branches of fabrics which are used by 
the designer, including not only materials but also laces, 
braids, embroideries and all trimmings. 


EEING a premiére designing is very much the same as 

watching a great painter work; asa rule he or she hasa 
small studio or atelier adjoining a color room; in this room 
are kept all the art books, historical references, old prints, 
bits of china and curios gathered from the many corners 
of the world. I have seen in Madame Cheruit’s atelier a 
cloak of a Nigerian Chief, exquisite old porcelain from the 
interior of China, beautiful old embroidery from India, and 
old books and prints of priceless value. All these were used 
in her work, suggesting to the genius and the real creative 
mind ideas for the development of new fashions. 





hions in Paris 


WICE every year the designers of Paris must show to the 

world their new work. This is the moment when the 
fashions are changed and made. The buyers from every 
civilized country in the world attend these fashion openings 
to see the new models made by the designers in the large 
houses. Making these designs requires enormous work, 
taxing to the utmost the skill, taste and resources of the 
designers. The preparation of the new models is a tre- 
mendous mental and physical strain; the designers retire 
to privacy for weeks beforehand and devote themselves 
to the serious thought and study which the work demands. 
The procedure of the work of designing is usually fol- 
lowed in this manner: an idea which comes to a designer 
after long study over the most varied number of subjects 
is only accepted by her as a basis to build her work upon 
after profound thought and research. Then the designer 
with her assistants cuts out in muslin and drapes on the 
living model the skeleton line of her idea, shaping and form- 
ing the material on the model figureas a sculptor forms his wet 
clay. Thelinesand proportions of the 
gown are worked with until they are 
brought into symmetrical harmony. 
The source of inspiration for the 
model may have been some ancient 
costume from Greece or Japan, and 
from this thought is developed the 
finished work of the designer. After 
the lines have been perfected in the 
muslin the question of materials and 
colors must be studied. They must, 
in their general texture and tone, 
convey the source of the original in- 
spiration of the design. If the design 
has been derived from the Japanese 
the materials must be of a texture 
suggestive of that country, with the 
same brilliant colorsand asimilar rich- 
ness in the touches of embroidery. 
The embroideries especially must be 
suited to the materials and designs, 
both in the type of the pattern and 
in the arrangement of it on the gown, 
each conveying the spirit of the work which has developed 
the gown. Very often the costumes of two countries will 
be the inspiration for a single gown, an idea for a skirt being 
taken from one, and a sleeve or a bodice from another. 





HEN studying the color scheme for a gown the designer 

arranges her materials as a painter places his colors on 
the palette, the gradations of each tone being placed in 
the proper sequence. As a rule the 
materials are placed on the floor, and 
the designer with her trained and sensi- 
tive eye for color studies her assort- 
ment of shades until she sees clearly 
how the tones will fit into her design 
with perfect harmony and_ balance. 
When laces are used they must be of 
the type and color to suit exactly the 
period from which the design has been 
derived. Not only the materials, but 
also braids, laces and embroideries are 
all designed especially for each model. 
Ideas are taken from old Persian rugs 
and bits of antique brocades and em- 
broideries. I have known designers to 
see beautiful designs for brocades or 
braid in the ‘wrought- iron gates on old 
houses, and in the carvings and dec ora- 
tions in old palaces. In fact, it is just 
this ability tosee beautiful things where 
the average person sees nothing that 
makes the successful designer as it 
makes the successful artist of any kind. Their knowledge is 
not merely in clothes: you will find that all the designers of 
Paris who are succ essful are possessed not only of this gift 
but are also cultivated in many lines of life. The eye of the 
designer is as sensitive to line and color as is that of the truest 
artist who ever lived, seeing as many shades in black and 
white as a schvol-child sees ina circus ‘poster. 





O ILLUSTRATE further what autocrats in this profession 

designers really are: take their relation with the manufac- 
turers in France, of laces, silks, and 
everything that goes to make up clothes. 
The designers by no means choose the 
materials which the manufacturers may 
present to them. The best of them, in 
whose hands the making of designs 
really lies, send for a manufacturer 
and give to him their ideas as to what 
textures, cloths, laces and other trim- 
mings they must have for the devel- 
opment of their designs. Together 
they talk over what must be made, 
and decide upon the various designs, 
whether embroideries and braids sre 
to be dull or brilliant, and the epoch 
they must suggest. It is from these 
hints that the manufacturer works with 
the designer, knowing that what has 
gone into the making of the designs will 
be the materials and trimmings called 
for by the buyers all over the world. 

There is quite as much to be said in 
the acceptance of fashions. After the 
models are finished and shown to the world, then comes the 
process of criticising which is done the world over. Some 
designs, of course, meet with immediate success, and are 
not only copied but adaptations of all sorts are made from 
them as well; others show some one point perhaps which is 
generally liked, which a second season becomes more pro- 
nounced, gradually developing into a widespread fashion. 
This is especially true of a distinct innovation which must 
adapt itself to modern requirements. In Paris the audience 
is hypercritical—one which demands not only nove!ty and 
originality but also faultless good taste. Furthermore, a 
French woman never allows her individuality to be lost; the 
changing fashions of passing seasons must reach a high 
standard of excellence, but they must also suit the back- 
ground created by her personality. 
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The New French Evening Dresses 


Twocolors,one over the other, 

ich as pale gray Over cerise, 
vould be charming for the dress 
above, giving opalescent tones 
which would suit either a blonde 
ora brunette. Use chiffon over 
soft silk, or a sheer organdy 
over silk organdy for the main 
part of the dress, with a bit of 
the bright color at the waist and 
flounce line. The yoke and 
sleeves which are cut in one 
may be of fine net lace over white 
mousseline, or the lace may form 
the lining and be veiled with the 
gray chiffon. Another pretty 
combination for the dress would 
be pink and blue—pink mull for 
the dress itself with blue ribbon 
as a trimming, edged at the 
flounce with ball fringe. No pat 


terns can be supplied. 


5578 The long lines of the 
second dress above will suit a 
figure inclined to be stout, the 
frill being tacked flat in this 
case. A silk marquisette in old 
rose over a pink foundation 
would be lovely in color, with the 


lace of the yoke and the front 


panel of the skirt of deep cream 
net. Or the dress may be made 
of two colors with the vest and 
front panel of the deeper shade. 
Patterns (No. 5578 a kimono 
waist, including lining, and a 
three-gored skirt opening in the 
center back —come in six sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires five yards of 
36-inch materia!, a yard and a 

lf of 18-inch all-over lace for 
yoke and panel, and three yards 


of net ruffling for frill 
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Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Helen 





JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor the numbered-designs shown on this page can be 
The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest de 
patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure jor watsts and costumes, and waist and hip measures jor skirts, and inci 


post-jree. 








5583 —Grace itself marks the charming evening 
dress above, which may be made of chiffon or of silk 
organdy in plain and flowered weaves. Make the 
overdress of rose-pink over a white waist lining, and 
the underskirt of flowered material a white ground 
with pink flowers using black chiffon for the fold 
outlining the drapery and forthe belt. Patterns (No. 
5583) for this dress — waist cut in kimono effect, and 
a two-piece overskirt over a three-piece foundation 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires five yards and a quarter of plain and 
four yards and a quarter of 36-inch figured material, 
and one yard of 36-inch contrasting chiffon, 


5587—Yellow over pale pink would make a charm- 
ing color scheme for the gown on the left, with 
the trimming bands embroidered in heavy floss in the 
same Shade of yellow as the material. A transparent 
veiling over taffeta would be lovely for the dress, with 
a yoke and collar of fine white net. Ora gray veil 

ing may be trimmed with bands embroidered in the 
attractive Oriental blues. Patterns (No. 5587) for this 
dres waist with kimono sleeves, and a three-piece 
skirt with applied trimming sections come in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36requires 
seven yards and a quarter of 36-inch material, and 
three yards of 12-inch banding. 


5585 Eolienne, crépe de chine and silk organdy 
are equally appropriate for the pretty evening dress 
on the right. Like all the new dresses trimming or 
lace is used sparingly, although as in this case it 


inay form the yoke, cuffs, a bit of the vest, and a 
band around the bottom of the skirt. Pale mauve 
would be lovely with ivory-tinted net lace. Pat- 
terns (No. 5585) — waist with fitted lining, and full 


ength eeves perforated for elbow length, and a 





three-piece overskirt over a three-gored foundation 

come in six sizes: 32to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires nine yards of 36-inch material, and two 
yards of 18-inch all-over lace, 





the price ta the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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5603 —Soft pink silk would be 
pretty for the dress above. The 
waist is trimmed with bands of 
chiffon applied to the neck and 
sleeves with the auger stitch, 
which resembles a hemstitch. 
The sun-plaited skirt —for 
which no pattern can be sup- 
plied-——is caught at the hem to 
a band at the under side of the 
skirt, holding the fullness in 
place and in keeping with the 
straight lines of the present 
fashions. Patterns (No. 5603) 
for the kimono waist —closing 
at the side back, including lining 

come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards and a half 
of 36-inch material, and half a 
yard of 36-inch contrasting 
material for bands. 


Cashmere or wool crépe may 
be used for the design with the 
double skirt, shown in the group 
atthe top of the page. The waist 
is cut on kimono lines and worn 
ove a collarless net blouse, 
while the deep flounces which 
form the skirt are set on a plain 
foundation. A shaped section 
of the material, braided in the 
same color, and bands of silk 
form the trimming. Gray-blue, 
moss-green, or old rose would be 
excellent and very serviceable 
colors, making the dress suit- 
able for the theater as well as 
for the house. Fora young girl 
it may be made of Swiss with 
bands of colored lawn, and fin- 
ished with a silk girdle instead 


of the shaped section No pat 


ter can be supplied. 
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The Morning Dress 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


Ts new materials for morning wear are exceedingly attractive, the fine serges and unfinished worsteds 
being among the best, the worsteds especially being in rather mannish effects. These materials, as well 
as homespun—a variety of a worsted —are used for suits, and, in the lighter weights, for dresses, while the 
Panama cloths in plain and finely striped weaves are also a practical weight for dresses. 


5560-5561 — Serge may be used for 
the first of the two tailored suits, 
trimmed with a plain braid of the : 
same color, and braid buttons and 
loops. Clothina color harmonizing 
with -the trimming of the hat is 
placed between the braid. The 
lines of this suit should be becoming 
to a stout figure. Patterns (No. 
5560) for the coat come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires three yards of 
44-inch material. Patterns (No. 
5561) for the four-gored skirt come 
in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires four 
yards of 44-inch material. 








5558 —The sailor collar and exceed- 
ingly broad rolling lapels are the 
new features of the suit shown on 
the left. A striped worsted would 
be smart for it, with bands of the 
material running the opposite way 
of the stripe giving an attractive 
tailored finish. The vest of the 
bright color makes the coat comfort- 
ably warm for winter wear. Pat- 
terns (No. 5558) for this suit 

a semi-fitted coat with set-in vest, 
and a four-gored skirt closed at the 
side back — come in four sizes: 34 > 
to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires six yards and three-quarters 
of 44-inch material. 











5550-5552 —The separate waist and skirt shown 


5567 — A practical, sensible dress forthe morn- 
above on the left forma pretty dress. Silk may 


ing is shown on the right. Make it of Panama 


be used for the waist, to be worn with either a 
serge oraclothskirt. Thecuffs and yoke of the 
underblouse may be of net or filet lace, with 
straps of velvet drawn through the yoke. Pat- 
terns (No. 5550) for the overblouse with lining 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires for waist two yards and three- 
quarters, and for guimpe lining one yard and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material. Patterns 
(No. 5552) for the four-gored skirt come in 
four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires four yards and a half of 
44-inch material. 


cloth or an unfinished worsted, with the buttons 
covered with the same material. The under- 
blouse, which may carry the color of the hat, or 
be of white, is quite separate, closing down the 
front under a plain frill. Patterns (No. 5567) 
for this dress—waist in overblouse effect, guimpe 
lining, which may be cut from tucked material, 
and a three-piece skirt in tunic effect, length- 
ened by a shaped front section with tuck at top— 
come in four sizes: 34 to 40 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires for dress seven yards of 
44-inch material, and for underblouse two yards 
and a half of 36-inch material. 


Lay 5551— A one-piece dress in the long, 
WAGS slender silhouette is shown on the 
re left. It is made of but one color with 
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the contrast given by combining a 
taffeta with some sheen to it with a 
dull-finished serge. The buttons are 
moulds covered with the cloth — used 
merely as a trimming as the dress 
fastens invisibly—and the deep 
chemisette is of batiste. Patterns 
(No. 5551) for this dress lengthened 
by a deep flounce come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires four yards 
and three-quarters of 44-inch mate- 
rial, and three-quarters of a yard of 
36-inch material for trimming. 5551 




















5507 5567 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents for each numoer, post-jree. 
The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in 
patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists, coats and costume, and waist and hip measures for skirts, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
































The Afternoon Dress 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


Be. cloth, marquisette and voile are among the loveliest of the many lovely transparent materials 
for afternoon dresses. In these plain as well as the attractive Paisley designs are used, the latter being 


newer, and a delightful variety after the many seasons of solid colors. 


5565—The veiling of one material 
with another, as well as the use of 
two soft colors, is shown in the 
graceful tunic dress on the right. 
Chiffon or any clinging material 
may be used for the overdress, and 
silk for the underdress. Patterns 
(No. 5565) — including kimono 
underwaist, foundation skirt and 
tunic overblouse and skirt — come 
in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires for un- 
derblouse one yard and five- 
eighths, for foundation skirt four 
yards and a quarter, and for tunic 
and bib effect two yards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material. 


5553 — A plain and figured mate- 
rial are attractively combined in 
the second dress on the right. 
Foulard would be pretty with blue 
chiffon, relieved at the neck by 
white net lace. Patterns (No. 
5553) —a fitted lining, a plaited 
skirt attached to foundation yoke, 
and an overblouse and tunic in Rus- 
sian blouse effect —come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires seven yards of 36- 
inch figured material for plaited 
skirt, sleevecaps and underblouse, 
and two yards and a quarter of 36- 
inch plain material for overblouse 
and tunic. 


























5565 


5557 — Dotted challis or silk crépe may be used 
for this pretty afternoon dress, which is espe- 
cially becoming to slender figures, as the many 
plaits in the waist and skirt give fullness in a 
very simple way. Chiffon of a solid tone 
matching the color of the dot may be used to 
veil the material at the yoke, cuffs, belt and 
hem, giving a pleasing contrast. Patterns (No. 
5557) for this dress— waist tucked below a 
square yoke, full-length, one-piece sleeves, an 
eleven-gored plaited skirt, and band and sash 
sections—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires nine yards of 
36-inch material, and one yard and three- 
quarters of contrasting material. 








36 inches wide. 





For the heavier dresses soft silks and 
taffeta in plain and changeable weaves, crépe and chiffon-like broadcloths will be worn. 
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5563 — Changeable silk, in the charming color 
shown in the design above on the right, suits 
the simple lines of this dress which would be 
becoming to any woman with a well-propor- 
tioned figure, whether she be tall or short. 
The severity is partly relieved by the change- 
able color and partly by the attractively shaped 
yoke. For this use fine handkerchief linen 
and sheer lace. Patterns (No. 5563) for this 
semi-fitting dress —-with seams at the side and 
back, and opening over a chemisette—come in 
four sizes: 34 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires five yards and three-quarters of 36- 
inch material, and three-quarters of a yard of 
18-inch all-over embroidery for the yoke. 


5555 —A modification of the Rus- 
sian blouse is shown in the dress on 
the right. Broadcloth and dull silk 
may he combined, the silk being used 
for the waist and the yoke of the skirt, 
as well as to trim the lower edge of 
the skirt. Patterns (No. 
plain waist with trimming bands and 
gored yoke, lengthened by plain 
gored sections — come in four sizes: 
34 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires five yards and three- 
quarters of 44-inch material, or if 
made as shown here three yards and 
an eighth of cloth 44 inches wide, 
and two yards and a quarter of silk 


5555) 
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Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The 


amount of material required jor the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by 


mail, giving number oj pattern, bust measure for waists and costumes, and waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








The New Shirtwaists From Pani 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


A kimono waist in a tailored style is shown just below.. This would be 
serviceable in taffeta to wear with a cloth skirt of the same color, with 
the frill of batiste, the tie of silk, and the buttons covered with taffeta. 
Or madras would be smart, trimmed with ball buttons of pearl and worn 
with a patent-leather belt and tie of black satin. Any plain kimono 
waist pattern may be used for this with the sleeves joined under the 
wide band on the arm. No pattern for this waist can be supplied. 
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The unbroken shoulder-line, which is a noticeable feature 
of all the French clothes, is shown in the attractive waist 
above. The blouse and the upper part of the sleeve should 
be cut in one with the lower section and joined under the 
first row of beading. Use fine lawn trimmed with bands of 
blue-and-white polka-dotted material outlined by thread 
lace beading. No pattern can be supplied. 


Persian lawn in white trimmed with bands of mauve 
would be lovely for this waist, daintily made with 
fine beading at all the seams, to which the material 
is rolled and whipped. Ora soft silk crépe would 
be attractive with an overlay of colored chiffon for 
| the band and cuffs, outlined with the auger stitch. 
| Any plain shirtwaist pattern may be used with the 
| 

| 





band put on as an applied trimming. No pattern 
for this waist can be supplied. 





5588—Tailored shirtwaist for which medium-weight 
linen, cotton crépe or taffeta would be good looking, 
with the collar of the same material, and the small flat 
buttons so placed as to overlap in the fish-scale effect 
which is new. Patterns (No. 5588) for this waist come 





5584 — Good -looking, practical shirtwaist which would 
be as useful of linen with a tie of black velvet as of 


; ; fasd ; i ; in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
sheer batiste with a tie of net, edged with t deep hem requires two yards and a half of 36-inch material. 

of a color to match the standing collar and inset cuffs. 

Patterns (No. 5584) for this tucked waist come in six 


sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
two yards and a quarter of 36-inch material. 


5572 —Color may be prettily used to outline the shaped 
section of the waist below on the right. Make it of 
linen lawn with the front section of tucked batiste 
trimmed with a blue-and-white braid in the Delft shade. 
Patterns (No. 5572) —yoke extending into vest section, 
and one-piece sleeves—come in six sizes: 34 to44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material for waist, and for vest one 
yard and one-eighth of 18-inch material to be tucked. 


China silk in white with the yoke and bands of blue 
would be pretty in color for the waist below. Orit may 
be made of striped green and white silk with the bands of 
solid green. An attractive French touch is the use of the 
auger stitch to join the contrasting material to the waist. 
This stitch, which resembles hemstitching, is made by 
piecing the material. No pattern can be supplied. 











5568 


5568—A happy conceit is the frill formed by the tucks in 
the manner shown in the waist above. Make it of hand- 
kerchief linen trimmed with bands of green mull joined 
by entre-deux; or a Valenciennes insertion may be set 
between the material and the colored band. Patterns 
(No. 5568) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36requires two yards and three-quarters of plain, 
and a quarter of a yard of 36-inch contrasting material. 





5588 





5572 


I utterns ( ncluding Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material 
revu're! for (he various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The French Tailored Suit and Hat 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


5589—The sailor collar, which will be a 
noticeable feature of the coats of the winter, 
is shown in a modified style in the attractive 
suit for afternoon wear illustrated just below. 
Broadcloth in one of the soft French blues 
with a good deal of gray in it may be used 
for the suit, with the braiding done in nar- 
row black soutache. Small crocheted but- 
tons placed close together form the fastening. 
The hat is of blue faced with black and 
trimmed with shaded plumes. Patterns (No. 
5589) for this suit —semi-fitting coat and 
four- gored skirt, with circular side gores 
slightly gathered into a trimming band 
which is perforated in the front for the line 
of cross trimming—come in six sizes: 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
seven yards of 44-inch material. 











5579-5580 — Practical tailored 
suit for general wear, showing the 
new rolling collar and low revers. 
Homespun would be an excellent 
material for it, if it is to be worn 
constantly, in either gray or one 
of the dark tones of tan —some- 
thing between a brown and a tan. 
Or a mannish worsted in dark 
blue would be equally attractive, 
with a facing of black satin on the 
revers and bone buttons as a fast- 
ening. Patterns (No. 5579) for 
the semi-fitting coat come in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires two yards 
and a quarter of 54-inch material. 
Patterns (No. 5580) for the three- 
gored skirt—with slot seam at 
center front, back edge of gores in 
shaped outline, and box-plait at 
center back —come in five sizes: 
22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires three yards and 
a half of 54-inch material. 
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5576-5577—Broadcloth in one‘of the soft mauve shades would be charming for 


the semi-tailored suit shown in the center of the 
lapels may be of satin of a darker shade of the s 





lines of the coat and the sloping lines of 


group at the top of the page. The 





e color, or of black. The cutaway 





would suit the woman inclined 


to be stout. Patterns (No. 5576) for the coat come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 


measure. Size 36 requires two yards and : 


half of 54-inch material. Patterns 


(No. 5577) for the three-piece skirt come in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires three yards and three-quarters of 54-inch material. 
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5545 -5546—Serge in one of the new fine 
weaves in dark blue, brown or castor may 
be used for this suit. In dark blue, for 
instance, the vest may be of clear green or 
of bright blue, and the collar and cuffs of 
black satin. A toque of blue and black 
with white feathers may be worn. Pat- 
terns (No. 5545) for the coat—with vest 
fastening at center front, and with or with- 
Out strap—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires for 
coat two yards and a half of 44-inch mate- 
rial, and for vest a quarter of a yard of 44- 
inch contrasting material. Patterns (No. 
5546) for the four-gored skirt—closing at 
the side back—come in five sizes: 20 to 28 
inches waist measure. Size24requires three 
yards and three-quarters of 44-inch material. 





























A fine black and white striped 
worsted would be smart for the 
suit illustrated justabove, fastened 
with rather large, dull black cro- 
cheted buttons. A black beaver 
simply trimmed should be worn 
with it. The new feature of the 


wo ana gunn 


coat is the long lapel which meets 
the strap in the back, while the 
skirt shows one of the shaped 
hems which band the new skirts 
without detracting from their 
width. Thisis a style which is ad- 


Peanuts, 


NS 


mirable for a tall, slender woman, 
as the deep revers and set-on hem 
give cross lines in a simple way 
which breaks the height. For a 
more dressy suit broadcloth may 
be used, in black or one of the 





soft purple shades which are so 
becoming to most women. The 
collar may be of black satin or a 
darker shade of purple to give 
slight contrast to the lapels. No 
patterns can be supplied. 

















Navy-blue serge would be attractive for the costume on the left, t med th 
bands of black taffeta ribbon, outlined wit the iger stitcl hic resembles an 
enlarged double hemstitch. The deep sha CO e shaped cuff nd the bott 
of the skirt are trimmed ht i I € 
belted with the silk € C l I t 
are broader on the surface than they are deep hich es the s t parative 
scant and in keeping with the slim lines of the present ta ons The hat shows 
a new feature in the arrangement of the fe er. No patterns can be pplied. 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents jor each number, post-jree. The amount of material required jor 


the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, bust measure jor coats, and waist and 
hip measures jor skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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_ Paris Dresses for the Older Women 
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Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Paul W. Furstenberg 


A generally useful dress is 
shown on the first figure on the 
right. The panel not only gives 
the long lines which suit the 
older woman, but the dress fast- 
ens in the front as well. A light- 
weight worsted or serge in dark 
blue would be serviceable worn 
over a chemisette of tucked ba- 
tiste, finished with a plaited frill. 
Such a dress is most satisfactory 
when made with a fitted bodice 
lining, which in this case may 
open in the front. The chemi- 
sette, which also opens in the 
front, may then be tacked to it, 
the collar only fastening at the 
center back. The long lapels 
may be of the cloth or of silk of 
the same shade in a ribbed 
weave. A short woman may 
make the panel longer and omit 
one of the wide folds. No pat- 
terns can be supplied. 


5596—Cashmere, or figured 
silk combined with caiffon cloth, 
would be charming for this 
graceful house dress. If cash- 
mere is selected it may be of 
a soft mauve with a tracery of 
rat-tail braid used on the waist, 
and the yoke and collarof tucked 
mousseline. Or the waist and 
overskirt may be of gray chiffon 
cloth over a foundation of figured 
gray silk. Patterns (No. 5596) 
for this dress —waist with lining, 
and foundation skirt in five 
gores, with or without overskirt 
—come in six sizes: 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires nine yards of 44-inch 
material, or five yards and a 
half of plain, and four yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch fig- 
ured material, and three-eighths 
of a yard of 18-inch all-over 
tucking for the yoke and collar. 
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5606—One of the new soft taffetas in black would be good-looking for 
the dress on the left to be worn in the afternoon, or it may be of broad- 
cloth in blue or black. The small yoke and cuffs, which may be of white 
chiffon over mousseline, show the hemstitching, which is a distinctive 
feature of the new clothes. A piping of the material finishes the front 
panel, while soutache braid is used in a simple way at its lower edge and to 
trim the sleeves and belt. Patterns (No. 5606) for this semi-Princesse 
dress with six-gored skirt come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires five yards and a quarter of 44-inch material, and 
half a yard of 36-inch material for yoke and cuffs. 


5581—Distinction and simplicity are combined in the gown on the right 
which may be used for the afternoon or the evening. Soft gray broché 
silk would be lovely, with the applied yoke, hem section and deep cuffs 
of chiffon velvet of the same shade, giving a variety of tone without a 
color contrast. Or a mauve chiffon cloth may have velvet of a deeper 
shade combined with it. Patterns (No. 5581) —waist with lining perfo- 
rated for yoke facing, and panel front extending into eight-gored plaited 
skirt—come in six sizes: 34to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
six yards and three-quarters of 44-inch material, and seven-eighths of 
a yard of 27-inch contrasting material for applied sections. 
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The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 





gus shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for 


5544—Silk poplin, or a soft 
broadcloth in black, dark blue, 
or a dark gray would be equally 
good-looking forthe dressonthe 
right,the poplin being used when 
a dress of a soft light-weigiit 
material is required. Make the 
yoke of tucked mousseline, with 
the sleeves to match, or the 
sleeves may be of chiffon cloth 
to match the color of the dress. 
Embroidered net is used to form 
cuffs on the lower edge of the 
sleevecaps. Patterns (No.5544) 
—surplice waist laid in two-inch 
plait in diagonal effect in both 
the front and the back, and a 
skirt in six gores, with plaited 
flounce attached to a seven- 
gored foundation skirt — come 
in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires five 
yards and a quarter of 44-inch 
material,andayardand a quarter 
of 36-inch material to be tucked 
for yoke and sleeves. 


A pleasing contrast is shown 
in the dress below on the right, 
by the use of two shades of gray. 
Thewaistis braidedinan all-over 
design in rat-tail braid, and re- 
lieved by a band of a solid color 
matching the hem of the skirt. 
Broadcloth or a chiffon-like 
serge may be used for it, with a 
yoke and collar of batiste. The 
buttons should be moulds cov- 
eredwiththecloth. Or this dress 
may be made of dark blue silk — 
a color which is usually becom- 
ing towhite-haired women— 
with the hem and band of broad- 
cloth of the same color, forming 
a contrast of materials instead of 
colors, which is equally new and 
less striking. The waist is cut 
with a long shoulder, suggesting 
the kimono style, with the two- 
piece sleeve sewed into the arm- 
hole of the lining. Any gored 
model may be used for the skirt. 
No patterns can be supplied. 
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May be of Soft Gray Grosgrain Velvet in Two Shades of Violet 
Silk and Chiffon Forms This Toque 


he Older Womans 
~~ Bonnet and loque 


Trimmed With Ribbon and Wings 
By Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 





Afternoon Turban of Black Velvet With a 
Black and a White Shaded Feather 











S A WOMAN grows older she should, if 
anything, choose her hat with greater 
care, as there are fewer things she 

can wear becomingly and appropriately. To 
begin with there is a dignity about a toque 
or a very small hat, which a larger hat seldom 
has, while for an elderly woman a bonnet is 
most becoming. Bonnets today, however, are 
not diminutive affairs, as they may cover the 
head in the manner shown by the one above, 
with strings. This is made of soft gros- 
grain silk, the only trimming being plaited 
silk, placed at the back, much as wings 
would be. At the bottom of the page the 
back and front of another bonnet are shown, 
made of finely woven black braid, softened 
around the face by white roses, veiled by 
black tulle. A twist of the braid and the 
tulle form the trimming at the back. 

In both of these bonnets, as well as in the 
toques, the material around the face is soft 
and broken in line. Nothing harsh or shiny 
should be used as it tends to bring out ‘the 
lines of the face, except, perhaps, in the case 
of a woman with a great deal of soft white 
hair and a rosy color. 

For morning wear, styles which are simple 
| though not severe—such as those on the 

Evening T. > PO SES eeY wr aoe : right and above at the extreme left—are | 

An Eve gee gies. again Trimmed | preferable, while for aitiinedin intel even- | For Berstrig egg a and 
ing hats trimmed with feathers and softer in | PIS NCA WED Eee on eee 
] character may be worn. But in all cases the 
hat should be in keeping with the face of the 














wearer and be suited to her hair and coloring. 
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Velvet in Black, Blue or Purple May A Small Black Velvet Hat, With Trimming 

be Used for This Toque for Nice Wear, of Black Satin, is Shown Above, While on 

Trimmed With a Plume and Some Satin the Left are Two Views of an Exceed- 
Ribbon of the Color of the Velvet ingly Pretty Bonnet of Black and White 
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is Autumn’s New Coat and Wra 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by C. G. Sheldon 





5570—Satin charmeuse or a chiffon-like broadcloth would be lovely for the 


evening wrap on the right 


in one of the gold shades for a brunette, or in 


blue, violet or cream white for a blond; while for an older woman grays and the 


deeper purples have distinction. 


underarm, and simply fastened with braid buttons. 
four sizes: 32, 36,40 and 44 inches bust measure. 


It is seamed only on the shoulder and at the 


Patterns (No. 5570) come in 
Size 3% requires four yards 


and a quarter of 36-inch satin, or 3 yards of 54-inch broadcloth. 


5548—The coat on the extreme left 
shows the straight, slim lines of this 
season’s styles. It may be made of 
serge in clear blue, with the collar, 
cuffs and deep hem of black satin, 
forming a serviceable garment toslip 
on over evening dresses. Or of dark 
blue and black it would be generally 
useful. Patterns (No. 5548) come 
in four sizes: 32, 36,40 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three yards and three-quarters of 
44-inch material, and one yard and 
three-quarters of 36-inch satin. 


5586—This coat which has deep 
revers may replacea suit. Make it of 
a rough worsted with a velvet collar 
and cuffs, or for nicer wear of green 
broadcloth with trimmings of fur and 
buttons arranged to overlap in the 
new fish-scale effect. Patterns (No. 
5586) for this semi-fitting coat— 
closing diagonally in front—come 
in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires five 
yards and a quarter of 44-inch mate- 
rial, and three-eighths of a yard of 
36-inch contrasting material. 































On the right is one of the 
smart new top coats of inter- 
mediate length. This may be 
made in cheviot or the rougher 
hopsacking in the 
neutral shades of dark gray 
to be worn with various street 
dresses. Striped silk in blue 
and green would be pretty for 
the sailor collar, with the but- 
tons of bone, moulds cov- 
ered with thecloth may be used. 
No patterns can be supplied. 


wool 


Or 





5582—Attractive coat for the 
afternoon, which may be made 
of Ottoman or of satin 
braided in the simple design 

Patterns (No. 
semi-fitting coat 
32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires six yards of 30-inch, 
or four yards and a quarter 
of 44-inch, and three-quarters 
of a yard of 18-inch contrast- 
ing material. 


silk 


here, 
5582) for this 
come 


shown 


in six sizes: 
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Graceful evening wrap which would be lovely 5590—Separate coat which would be good-look- 


ing made of a worsted in solid blue, or blue with 
a fine pin stripe placed at intervals. Or it may 
be of black satin or taffeta for afternoon wear. 
The link buttons used to fasten the coat are new 
and pretty and would be equally suitable for 
both acloth and a satin coat. Patterns (No. 5590) 
for this semi-fitting coat come in six sizes: 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires five 
yards and a quarter of 30-inch, or three yards 
and three-quarters of 44-inch material. 


of deep rose satin veiled with gold-colored 
chiffon, the chiffon being omitted on the cape 
and band. The long rolling and cuffs 
m be of satin of a deeper shade of rose, while 
the rosettes which form the fastening ray be of 
Shirred chiffon with a center of satin. For a 
more practical wrap use broadcloth of gray-blue, 
or a soft gray-green, with the collar and cuffs of 
b 
bi 


collar 
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i, “-- ¢ ck satin and the fastening formed by braid 


ittons. 


No patterns can be supplied. 





The amount 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Patierns (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 
































The Paris Gowns for the Younger Girls 





By Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Maude Stokes 


Just below on the left is a dress for which dark blue serge trimmed with 
black braid would be serviceable and attractive. A new feature is the yoke 
placed only across the front of the skirt, giving a Russian blouse effect to 
the front, while the back is trimmed with the braid. Such a dress would 
be most useful for general wear during the autumn when no coat is re- 
quired, and later it may be worn under a fur ora topcoat. Make the yoke 
and sleeves of tucked net, either attached to the lining of the dress or in 
the form of aguimpe. Or again the sleeves may be of dark-colored chif- 
fon. No patterns can be supplied. 


For the afternoon a challis or figured tussah would be girlish and pretty 
for the dress below on the right. It may be worn over a figured net 
guimpe finished with a knife-plaited frill around the neck. The waist may 
have the sleeves cut in one with it on kimono lines, or the sleeves may be 
seamed to the waist under the last tuck; in this case the armhole should 
be large. Any gored model, slightly gathered at the waist, may be used 
for the skirt with the front panel and crosswise band added as an applied 
section and tacked in place. Gray challis with touches of cerise would 
be pretty in color. No patterns can be supplied. 





5600 —The striped suit on the 
right shows one of the new, 
deep sailor collars which are not 
only smart, but also becoming to 
young girls. A striped worsted 
in blue and white would be pretty 
trimmed with bands of asma 

check in the same color. As 
this pattern is perforated for 
the placing of bands the revers 
andcollar may be cut off at these 


marks if more becoming.  Pat- 
terns (No. 5600) for this suit 
seini-fitting coat with cutaway 


front, and with or without trim 
ming bands; and a four-gored 
skirt closed at the side bacl 
come in three sizes: 16, 17 and 18 
years. Size 16 requires three 
yards and three-quarters of 54- 
inch material, and one yard and 
a half of 44-inch contrasting 
material for bands. 














5597-3790—A girlish touch 
is given the suit on the right by 
the trimming of polka-dotted silk 
ona plain serge. Blue or brown 
would be suitable colors, worn 
with a black patent-leather belt 
fastening inside the coat. This 
arrangement of the belt drawn 
in and out of the coat is a new 
feature of the season. Patterns 
(No. 5597) for the semi-fitted 
coat—with wide lapels and 
sailor collar—come in four sizes: 
14,16,17 and 18 years. Size 16 
requires two yards and three- 
quarters of 44-inch material, and 
five-eighths of a yard of 36-inch 
silk. Patterns (No. 3790) for 
the plaited skirt in seven gores 
come in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 
and 18 years. Size 16 requires 
three yards of 44-inch material, 
and three-quarters of a yard of 
36-inch contrasting material for 
the set-on hem. 








DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be sup plied at fifteen 








cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material required jor the various sizes is printed 


on the pattern envelopes. 


Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, 
bust measure jor waists, waist and hip measures for skirts, and age and 


bust measure for girls’ 


patterns, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 








5601-5602-—A lovely even- 
ing gown for a young girl may 
be made of silk muslin and mes- 
saline combined as shown in the 
dress on the left, the dress being 
of pink with the satin a shade 
deeper. Use Valenciennes lace 
for the collar and cuffs, and but- 
tons of the crocheted variety. 
Patterns (No. 5601) for the waist 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three yards and a quarter of 36- 
inch material. Patterns (No. 
5002) for the six-gored skirt 
come in foursizes: 22to 28inches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires 
three yards and a quarter of 
plain,and one yard and a quarter 
of contrasting, 36-inch material. 


5574—Practical for school wear 
is the dress onthe right. Either 
panama cloth or serge would 
be an excellent material for it, 
untrimmed and worn over a 
white waist, finished by a belt to 
which the box-plaited skirt may 
be buttoned. Patterns (No. 
5574) —including overblouse 
with kimono sleeves, waist with 
high or round neck, full or three- 
quarter length sleeves, and box- 
plaited skirt—come in three 
sizes: 8 to 12 years. Size 10 
requires for the dress four 
yards and three-quarters, and 
for the guimpe one yard and 
a quarter, of 36-inch material. 
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THIS IS THE 
RIGHT WAY 


The Right and the Wrong 


way to sit while using a sewing .machine is 
shown in the two photographs, top and bottom 
of this advertisement. 


These photographs are taken from actual life 
and show at the top a woman sitting The Right 
Way at a Standard Central Needle Machine, 
a new type of family sewing machine intelli- 
gently designed to enable a woman to sit in a 
correct position while operating the machine, 
without injury to her health. 


In this machine the needle is central with the 
worker, directly over the center of the treadle. 
To use it calls for no undue strain on any part 
of the body, permitting the operator to work 
all day long without fatigue or running the risk 
of permanent injury. 


The photograph at the bottom of the advertise- 
ment shows a woman sitting the way you sit at an 
ordinary family sewing machine. This is the 
Wrong Way but the only way you can sit. 


The reason for this is the family sewing ma- 
chine as ordinarily constructed is altogether 
wrong. You cannot sit straight in your chair 
while operating your machine. ‘Try it, sit 
straight, and square as you should and see if 
you can sew on your machine. You can’t. 
The needle is 43 inches from the centre where 
it ought to be. To follow your work you have 
to twist your body to the left. This twist 
calls for a wrench and strain which means 
fatigue and if continued, results disastrously in 


Side Needle Spine. 


Compare the two pictures, positions taken from 
life, and decide for yourself which position you 
would rather occupy when sewing. 


Go to your best merchant—ask him to show 
you The Standard Central Needle Sewing 
Machine in operation. If he hasn't it in stock 
send us his name and we will send you a copy 
of a valuable book we have published, “A 
STITCH IN THE SIDE.’’ It’s yours for 
the asking FREE and every intelligent woman 
who cares for her health or the health of her 
daughters will want it, and will thank us for 
bringing it to her attention. 


.It explains thoroughly, though in a simple man- 
ner, sewing machine construction generally and 
why The Standard Central Sewing Machine 
should replace the sewing machine you have, 
and tells how easy it is to obtain it. A postal 
will bring it by return mail FREF. 


THE 
STANDARD SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
6446 Cedar Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
THIS IS THE WAY 


YOU SIT. 
IT’S WRONG! 












400 Plans for $1.00 


For 30 days only 
we offer our four 
big books contain- 
ing nearly four 
hundred designs of 
cottages, houses and 
bungalows costing 
, $300 to $10,000 for 
PC.) = as only $1.00. These 
=m ee books are: 

Palatial Modern Homes . $3500 to $10,000; 50c per copy 
Low Cost Modern Homes $1500 to $3000; 50c per copy 
Cottages and Bungalows . $300 to $9000; 50c per copy 
California Bungalows. . . $500 to $8000; 50c per copy 

(All four books for only $1.) Don’t build until 

you have seen them. 





**Art In Architecture,’ a monthly magazine, §1 per year. 


J. H. Daverman & Son, No. 19 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















‘Patterns and Outfits for Baby 


Send 25c. to-day for complete outfit 
of 30 long or 12 short patterns with 
directions for making, materials, etc. 
I will send FREE my beautiful illus- 
trated 60 Page Catalog of Baby and 
Children’s clothing from birth to 14 years, 
with*List of Baby’s First Needs” and Beau- 
tiful Art Picture in colors of Mother and 
Baby. Save yourself Time, Money and 
Worry by letting me assist you in clothing 
your little one. More quality for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. FREE delivery. Money back 
for any reason. Rompers, 50c. to $1.98; Boys’ Suits $1.00 
to $9.98; Complete Infant's Outfit for $7.75 to $100; Girls’ 
Wash Dresses, $1.00 up. Shoes, Toys, etc. Send now. 











MRS. ELLA JAMES, 94 Union Building, Syracuse, N. 2 








The Baby's New Clothes 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


Drawings by Katharine Richardson Wireman 
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A Nainsook Day Slip is 
Shown Above, While 
Below is a Pretty 
Rosette for a Cap 














\ Plain Cap of Sheer Batiste for a Boy, and a Fluffy One 
With Lace and Ribbon for a Little Girl 
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Above is a Nightgown 
Covering the Hands 
and Feet, and Below is 
a Ribbon Coach Strap 











A New Idea in a Sacque 
Made of White Zephyr 
in a Close Garter Stilch 





WEE baby’s clothes should be made first of all 

for comfort, and to this end the materials used 

should be soft and fine in texture. Narrow 
ruffles of the material are preferable to stiff embroid- 
ery or prickly lace, and the wise mother will not try 
to economize on cheap flannel undergarments which 
may endanger the little one’s health. 

The slip above may be made of nainsook finished 
with hand-embroidered ruffles. Patterns (No. 3409) 
require one yard and seven-eighths of 36-inch mate- 
rial. A nightgown with mitten sleeves which will 
cover the baby completely is shown on the opposite 
side of the page. A pattern on this order, but with 
open sleeves (which may he 
cut longer and closed if de- 
sired), is No. 2996. It is 
buttoned over at the lower 
edge, and requires two yarcs 
of 27-inch flannel. 

Just below the nightgown is 
a novel idea in a coach strap. 
It is made of strong elastic 
covered with baby-blue 
shirred ribbon, and with a 
beaded band at the center. 
It is fastened to the coach 
with hooks sewed at each end 
onthe underside. This would 
make a dainty and sensible 
gift for a baby, as would also 
the pretty ribbon ornament 
for a cap shown at the top of 
this column. In making this 
use a double thickness of 
ribbon for the band which 
extends around the cap. As 
you make each loop of the 
rosette knot it at the center. 

The dainty bib in the center 
of the page may be easily 
made from a small-sized 
hand -embroidered handker- 
chief. Or you may use a & 


5605 








4633 


Baby’s First Short Dress Simply 
Trimmed With Embroidered Dots 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered desig 








A 


“ Handkerchief” 


Bib, Trimmed With a 


Wrapper of Soft White Flannel, 
Bound and lied With Ribbon 


Lace-Edged Ruffle 








China Silk Coat for Baby, Inter- 
lined With Soft Lamb’s Wool 








plain one, hemstitched by hand and embroidered with 
the baby’s monogram surrounded by a tiny wreath. 
The little knitted sacque has lost none of its baby- 
like daintiness by being a most sensible garment. It 
is run with ribbon beading at the lower edge to pre- 
vent it from slipping under the arms as the ordinary 
loose sacque is likely to do. The sleeves are finished 
in a similar manner, so that they may be drawn up 
after they are slipped over the chubby fingers. 
Cashmere is the nicest of the woolen materials for 
a very young baby’s coat, as well as a heavy quality 
of China silk, taffeta, or peau de soie when expense 
need not be considered. A long coat should be made 
sufficiently large so that it 
may be cut down for the first 
short coat. The design on the 
left, as well as the wrapper, 
may be easily adapted for an 
older baby. Patterns (No. 
5605), including this infant’s 
coat and a wrapper—coat 
gathered to square yoke with 
deep circular cape, box-plaited 
wrapper with puff sleeves 
and turndown collar—come 
in one size. The coat requires 
three yards and a quarter of 
36-inch material, and five 
yards of insertion; and the 
wrapper one yard and three 
quarters of 36-inch material. 
The first short dress— 
shown below on the left—may 
be made by Pattern No. 4633, 
which requires two yards and 
three-eighths of 36-inch ma- 
terial in the two-year size. 
The little diaper protector 
which is shown below is 
made of soft silk rubber. It 
is cut in one piece, buttoning 


‘ at the side of the legs and 
¥») at the waistline. 
Vy 
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Silk Rubber Diaper Protecior 
Which is Cut in One Piece, and 
Buttoned on Each Side 


On the Left is a Long Dress of 
Sheer Linen, Tucked and Exquis- 
itely Embroidered by Hand 


j Y ns shown on this page can be supplied at ten cents for each number (except No. 5056, which is fifteen 
cents), post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


or by mail, giving number of pattern, breast measure and age, and inclosing the price to the P 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; 
attern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The Hat and Bonnet for 





Of White Surah Silk Run With 
Fine Cordings 





An Odd Litthe Shape Which 
Would Protect the Eyes 


HE bonnet on the 

right, made of hand- 
kerchief linen over a puff 
crown of blue taffeta, with 
the frill of the sheer linen, 
the bow of blue, and the 
wreath of tiny pink rose- 
buds, would be charm- 
ingly babyish and pretty 
in color. 

The bonnet below may 
be of taffeta or linen in 
white or tan, corded in 
this simple way and com- 
pleted with a buttonholed 
edge and dots of embroid- 
ery. Thestringsare placed 
under one of the cordings 
on the outside of the hat. 
A more wintry bonnet is 
shown in the center below, 
which is appropriate only 
for nice occasions. This 
is of clear blue velvet 
with a quilling of silk and 
tips of white. 





This is a Very Useful Bonnet 


for Playtime 


Babyish Bonnet of Sheer Linen 
Over a Crown of Blue 





By Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Mary Hitchner 





Quaint Little Bonnet for Every-day Wear 


taffeta and a light-weight quality of velvet are 

excellent materials, while for hats fine felts 
and satin-covered frames are used. The first 
bonnet above is of a creamy white surah run with 
corded shirrings and finished by a gathered ruffle 
which falls over the face. The second is a quaint 
little bonnet for every-day wear, made of blue-and- 
white checked silk over a capenet foundation. The 
quilling of plain silk around the face and the small 
bow at one side add to its charm. For nice wear 
the high-crowned hat shown last in the group 
above resembles a modified poke bonnet. It is 
made of beige-colored satin faced with blue, and 
trimmed with a bunch of small pink roses. 

On the left is another odd little shape which 
would protect the eyes. It is made of silk run 
with a fine cord, with a bow of ribbon in the direct 
front, having the ends caught over the brim edge 
and used as strings to tie under the chin. On the 
right is a bonnet of linen with corded shirrings, 
trimmed with embroidery edging, which may be 
worn over an interlining of lamb’s wool for winter 
weather; or the bonnet may be of bengaline with 
the ruffles of finely plaited silk. 


Fis children’s winter bonnets soft surah silk, 








Winter Bonnet of Velvet and Silk 


Hat of Beaver Cloth and Silk 
Trimmed With Rosettes 


the Little Tot 





Poke-Shaped Hat of Satin for 
Nice Occasions 





This May be of Linen Over 


an Interlining 


EAVER cloth is used 
for the brim, and taf- 
feta for the big puff crown 
of the hat on the left. 
Either blue or brown to 
match a coat would be 
pretty for the brim, and a 
slightlylightershadeof silk 
forthe crown. Small ro- 
settes of silk may be placed 
at the side front, or silk 
flowers may be used. 

A prettily shaped bonnet 
which is suitable only for 
nice wear is shown below. 
It is made of gray-blue 
velvet, shirred through the 
center. A narrow band of 
white fur outlines the 
edge, and a cluster of 
shaded blue-and-white tips 
is placed at the side. Such 
a bonnet should be made 
on a light-weight capenet, 
and faced with shirred or 
plaited chiffon. 





Here is a Pretty Litthe Bonnet 


Edged With Fur 
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or 
Ask us to mail you our 














Brass Bed Style Book 


F you are half as well pleased 

with it as the thousands who 

write us about it, you will be amply 
repaid for sending for it. 

The. very latest creations in 
Brass Beds are shown—Bungalow, 
Four Posters, Colonial, Flanders, 
Napoleon, Louis X VI —all beau- 


tiful and reasonable in price. ; ‘ 
Kimball & Chappell © 
Brass Beds my 


are different from all others. The tubing 
is all genuine brass whose finish will remain 
beautiful for 20 years because there are 12 
coats of imported English Rylamber lacquer 
absorbed deep into the brass itself as they are 
put on when the pores are opened by heat. 

Tap a Kimball & Chappell genuine brass —% 
bed and get the true ** Kimball ring otf 
quality ’’ (not a dull, cracked sound )— in 
this way you can always tell the genuine 
from the imitation made of an open seamed 
iron pipe covered with a thin film of brass, 
too thin to permanently absorb the lacquer. 

' Prepare to be astonished when you get 
the samples of both kinds of tubing we 
will send you. 


KIMBALL & CHAPPELL CO. 
2834 Loomis Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Salesroom— 187 Michigan Avenue 
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Dupionné Silk 


TRADE MARK 


25c per yard 
The greatest value ever 
offered at the price. 


A beautiful new silk fab- 
ric. In all shades for 
afternoon and evening 
dresses. 

At all wash goods de- 
partments. If your deal- 
er cannot supply you 
with Dupionné Silk, 
write us for information 
as to where it may be 
purchased. 


Burton Brothers & Co., New York 
























High Luster 


‘Sida’ Floss 


TRADE MARK 


The new 50 yard bolt for em- 
broidering dresses and art needle- 
work in all leading shades. 


For Brightness 
and Luster 
cannot be Excelled 


If not at your dealers, 
write us. 


Joseph W. Schloss 
& Co. 


5th Avenue and 
21st Street 


New York 






















‘*Kitchen Shower’’ Suggestion! 


‘For JELLY MAKING 


The ‘Clark Fruit Juice Strainer’’ now indispensable. Will de 
light you. Is entirely different. Supersedes all improvised methods 
Will not corrode. Has other uses year round tche 

ment incomplete without it Mailed 40 cents, M. O. pre 


' CLARK CO. Station E Columbus, Ohio 


























The Wonder-Working Thor- 
Electric Home Laundry Machine 


Do you know the Thor-Electric will do the 
week’s laundry for a family of six in an hour 
and a half—at a cost of 3c? 

And that the money you pay out weekly for 
laundry in a short time will buy a Thor-Electric 
that will do your laundry work for a lifetime? 


Thor-Electric 
Home Laundry 


solves the servant problem—takes all drudgery 
out of laundry work—washes everything from 
daintiest laces to common flat work perfectly — 
cuts the expense of laundering to 3c a week 
—is absolutely sanitary—and is the only 
machine with reversing cylinder principle and 
three-roll wringer that will wash and wring 
clothes at the same time by electricity. 


Sold on Easy Payments 


You can buy a Thor-Electric on such easy 
monthly payments that any family having elec- 
tric current can quickly own one. From the 
standpoint of economy alone, no family can 
afford to be without the Thor- Electric. 


Mail the coupon below right now — today —and learn how little 
it costs and how easy it is to have the Thor-Electric do your home 
luundry—as long as you keep house. 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
27 So. Clinton St., Chicago. 
seeues Fil] out and mail this c today 
Hurley Machine Co., 27 So. Clinton St., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: Mail me description, price and terms on a Thor- 
Electric for a family of __persons, 





Name_ 


a 


City 5 State 
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Knit 
Nighties 







The ‘Arnold’ knit fabric is a soft deli- 
cate webbing knit from downy yarns. It 


is absorbent and elastic. ‘‘Arnold’”’ knit 
nighties made from this fabric protect from 
exposure, from sudden changes and the 
cool of early morning as a woven fabric 
cannot. We make awarmand snug kind for 
winter. “Arnold” knit nighties wash with- 
out growing harsh, they dry quickly. They 
do not shrink. Prices of these nighties 
begin at 50 cents. 

“Those ‘Arnold’ Goods” comprise every 
undergarment a child should wear. Put 
the baby in ‘‘Arnold’”’ knit night gowns— 
a Shirring string at the bottom keeps them 
snug. Write for our complete catalog A 


and name of nearest dealer. 
NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Albany, N. Y. 














ROOK 
CARDS 


For Playing the Famous Games 


“Rook” “Parkette” 
“Tuxedo” “High 14,” 


for the 10 Splendid Games. 
n needed in every Home in the land. 











etc., with very 
JUST what 7 
Fine cards 50 ets. Sold everywhere or by mail from us. 


clear rules 
iS long be 


We who have published so many successful games guaran- 
tee you'll like it. Your money back if you don’t. 


PARKER BROTHERS 
Salem, Mass., or Flatiron Building, New York 
19 Ivy Lane, London 
Sole Makers of Rook Cards, Pit, Ping-Pong. 
Pastime Picture Puzzles 50 cents to $10.00 each. 

















The Little Girl in Her Paris Clothes 


roe 
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5604-3898 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: 





5604—This slip-on dress unbuttons at the sides, thus making it 


easy to launder. 
bands of a deeper shade. 


one yard and 


30-inch 


Linen or chambray may be used for it, with the 
Patterns (No. 5604) for this one-piece 
dress come in three sizes: 1,3 and 5 years. 
seven-eighths 


Size 3 years requires 
material, Patterns 


(No. 3898) for a plain guimpe come from 2 to 14 years. 


5608 — Striped panama cloth 
would be serviceable for the 
good-looking school dress 
shown below. Patterns (No. 
5608) — waist with front yoke 
and sleevecap cutin one with 
the back, and a four-gored 
skirt—come in three sizes: 
10 to 14 years. Size 12 years 
requires four yards and a 
quarter of striped, and half a 
yardof plain, 36-inch material, 


5593 —An every-day coat, 
for which serge or a rough 
woolen goods may be se- 
lected, is shown on the right. 
It may be trimmed with either 
silk or velvet collar and cuffs. 
Patterns (No. 5593) for this 
side-closing coat, with long 
shoulders,comein three sizes: 
4 to 8 years. Size 6 years 
requires two yards and a half 
of 36-inch material. 


A simple party dress fora little girl is shown just above. 
Sheer nainsook or Persian lawn may be used for it, trimmed 
with all-over embroidery of the same sheerness, joined to the 
Any plain waist and gathered skirt 
pattern may be used, with the trimming applied in this way. 
Open the litue dress down the back, using the crocheted but- 
tons in the front as a trimming. It would also be pretty made 
of a colored mull with the embroidery to match, or of white. 
No patterns can be supplied. 


dress with fine beading. 


For nice wear cashmere in either blue or old rose would 
be pretty for the coat shown on the left. The yoke, 
which is cut on kimono lines, has the straight-topped 
sleeves set under it, and the main section of the coat 
slightly shirred to it at the upper edge, and to a deep hem 
—a straight fold—at the lower edge. The sailor collars 
may be of cashmereand silk, the upper one being silk of a 
lighter color. No patterns can be supplied. 


Another coat for a slightly older child is shown on 
the right. A light-weight broadcloth in gray-blue may 
be used for it, trimmed with embroidered bands in the 
bright, clear Persian colors. A coat such as this would 
be suitable only for nice wear, but for general wear it 
may be made of dark blue serge in a light-weight quality, 
with the yoke and band of colored braid in blues and 
greens. No patterns can be supplied. 


yards 





With Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 








5591—The Russian blouse dress shown below 
would be useful for school wear, made of duck or 
panama cloth, and worn with a collar of linen and 
a belt of suede. Patterns (No. 5591)—blouse and 
plaited skirt attached to a sleeveless waist lining 
—come infour sizes: 61012 years. Size 8 years 
requires four yards and a quarter of 36-inch mate 

rial,and half a yard of 27-inch material for vest. 


5598 —For the pretty box-plaited dress illus- 
trated in the corner below use linen or chambray 
for the morning and challis for the afternoon, 
finishing the opening with a band or frill. Pat- 
terns (No. 5598) come in three sizes: 4 to 8 
years. 


Size 6 years requires for dress three 


and a half, and for frill and vest three- 
quarter 


s of a yard, of 36-inch material. 













Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied on receipt of the price, ten cents for each 


number, post-jree, with the exception of Numbers 5608 and 5591, which are fifteen cents. 
different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


The amount of material required for the 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, 


age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The Young Girl's Party Dress 
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By Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


Sheer flouncing and bands of 
embroidered batiste may be 
prettily combined as shown in 
the dress on the left. Though 
no pattern is given any plain 
waist may have a square yoke 
of sheer all-over lace applied 
in this way, and be outlined 
with the banding. A plain, 
five-gored, gathered skirt may 
be used, with the flouncing set 
on under the bands of embroid- 
ery. Apretty feature is thesim- 
ulated box-plait in the waist 
and skirt, which is formed by 
narrow tucks turning away 
from the front. Crocheted but- 
tons may be used down the 
front, while the girdle may be 
of soft silk, closing in the back 
invisibly, or under a flower 
made of the ribbon. Ora less 
expensive dress may be made 
of Swiss flouncing with the 
bands eitherto match or of lace. 
No patterns can be supplied. 


The extreme simplicity of the 
dress on theright is its greatest 
charm. It would be prettiest 
made of transparent materials, 
such as chiffon or sheer silk 
muslin in delicate shades, one 
veiled with the other, with the 
yoke of the waist and the hem of 
the skirt made of but onecolor. 
The main part of the dress, for 
instance, may be of pink over 
old rose, the yoke of pink and 
the hem of a double thickness 
of old rose, giving the densest 
color at the hem. Bands of the 
material finish the neck and the 
edge of the sleeves, and also 
form a pretty line over the 
shoulders. One sash end is 
used at the side back, the 
upper end being passed under 
the sash, forming a rosette 
above it, and the lower end 
completed by a broad hem- 
stitched hem. No patterns for 
this dress can be supplied 


sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
and inclosing the trice to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








5571—Handkerchief linen or organdy combined with Valenciennes lace 
would be lovely for the dress above on 'the right. The lower part of 
the waist is attached to a deep round yoke, and the sleevecaps set under the 
lace which conceals the armholes. Blue chiffon may be used to outline the 
yoke and complete the sleevecaps, as well as to} veil the ribbon which is 
used for the girdle and the band above the flounce. Patterns (No. 5571) — 
including blouse and five-gored gathered skirt lengthened by a flounce set 
ona plain band—come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires five yards and a half of 36-inch material, fourteen yards and 
a half of insertion, five yards of narrow, and five yards of wider, edging. 


5569—Flowered organdy in delicate pinks and blues would be charming 
for the pretty flounced dress on the left. The yoke is of lace outlined with 
tiny rosebuds and a scant ruffle of lace, which is repeated on the sleeves. 
A flowered border of the organdy gives the drapery around the skirt. 
Or the dress may be made of lavender mull with the waist trimmed in the 
same way and the flounce of the mull edged with lace. Patterns (No. 5569) 
—a waist with two-piece sleeves, and a five-gored skirt perforated for 
flounce line—come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires six yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material, and six yards 
of flouncing nine inches and a half wide. 


An all-white dress, which may be made of net or silk muslin, has the back 
view shown on the left and the front view just below. Any plain waist 
and five-gored skirt pattern may be used to make this dress, with the 
puffings which are a simple form of trimming applied in this way. Or the 
dress may be of a flowered organdy with the puffings of a plain color, 
matching the predominating tone in the organdy, while the tiny bows down 
the front panel should be of satin of the same color. Another pretty 
trimming which originated in Paris is the use of an artificial rose — whic . 
may be made of silk and chiffon with foliage of ribbon —to finish the fro: 
of the waist. No patterns can be supplied. 
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Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown om this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The 
amount of material required for the various 
giving number of pattern and bust measure. 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, 
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Sé ew thru the 








the thread 

to slip 

out It 

Stays 

Sewed 

Here 

is every 

woman’s 


wish come 
true: A hook-and- 
eye that stays sewed on. 


‘ 





(1) Because you ‘‘sew thru 
the loop’’ where the threads 
can’t cut and work loose as when 
sewed under the bill; 

(2) Because both the hook and the eye 
are so made that the threads can’t slip 
around and work out; 

(3) Because there’s no give away tothe 
hook itself; the strongest hook made, 
locked to prevent overlapping or 
pulling apart. And rust proof. 


Study the pictures. No other hook- 
and-eye has the features of the YEISER. 
Besides security, the third loop insures 
a smooth, flat effect. The Bar across the 
eye prevents wabbling. Only in actual 
use can you fully realize the peculiar 
advantages of the YEISER Hook-and- 
Eye. Insist at your dealer’s on having 
the YEISER. 


Let us send you a trial package 

to show you how much easier to sew on; how 
much more convenient and satisfactory; how 
much better it is than any other hook-and-eye. 

You can try the Yeiser Hook-and-Eye with- 
out risking a penny. If it doesn’t please you, it 
costs you absolutely nothing. We will send 
your money back in full—and you don’t have to 
return the hooks and eyes. 

1f your dealer hasn't the YEISER, don't take any other. 
Wait! We will promptly send you a package. 











Write to us at once, enclosing 10c for a trial package of 
2 dozen Safety Hooks, 2 dozen Invisible Eyes and 1 dozen 
Standard Eyes. Mention size and color wanted. 

Also please mention your dealer's name. 


On mention of your dealer's name we include absolutely 
free a half-dozen extra hooks and eyes. 

Accept this offer today. Send 10c for trial package. 
Remember, if you are not fully satisfied, the package we 
send will not cost you a cent. 


Yeiser 


HOOK-AND-EYE COMPANY 
3115 LUDLOW STREET, PHILADELPHIA 














$19.50 


On Approval 
Freight Paid 





Bishop revia: ‘ Quality — Style 


We sell this beautiful, $40.00 eo ine brass Bed, 
Colonial Style, Direct to you for $19.5 

We ship it On Approval and Deus Freight to all 
points east of Mississippi River and north of ‘Tennessee 
line, allowing freight that far to points beyond. 

Or, we will send the Bed with guaranteed Springs and 
Cotton-felt Mattress complete for $29.50 (worth $60.00). 
Our tremendous output and quick cash sales Direct from the 
“World's Furniture Center ’’ make our low prices possible. 

If you don’t find this Bed superior to beds sold else- 
where at double our prices, send it back at our expense 
and we will refund your money. Full size double bed, 4 ft. 
6 in. wide, by 6 ft. 4 in. long, with heavy 2-in. continuous 
Pillars. Either Bright or ‘‘Satin’’ finish—both guaranteed 
for 10 years. With 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles 


you may furnish your home throughout at once or grad- 
ually, from time to time, being sure of artistic and harmo- 
nious results. 

For many years thousands of discriminating buyers 


have traveled far to our showrooms in Grand Rapics to save 
money and get home-furnishing suggestions. For the 
benefit of those who cannot come, we have issued our 
handsome and instructive Portfolio of 186 pages. It 


contains colored plates of artistically furnished rooms in 
** period’’ and modern styles. Shows correct shades of 
popular Grand Rapids finishes. Illustrates and describes 
over one thousand styles of dependable furniture. 

We will send this elaborate book, po rid, if you 
willenclose 2 cents to show your interest. T cents may 
be deducted from your order. If y« beac yl t think the book a 
correct Guide to Fur are Buying —* back and we will 
refund your money the postaye y« vin returning it. 

Write for the Book now and get the benefit of high 
quality at Direct prices. 

References: Any Grand Rapids Bank. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
13-27 Ionia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 
























Neatly Initialed 
Shopping Bags 


ndsome 


hand bag, as show! 
ler over. Many prett 


Sold in Sentient Departments Ever ywhere. 
isk for povone l etter 
r shape and app 1 ne 


let and Free Samp / 


EIS FU 


WASHABLE LETTERS 


f$OR HANO EMBROIDERY 


G. Reis & Bro 
636 Broadway 
New York 


























Cawston 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


Direct from Our Farm in 


California 


Awarded First Prize at World's Expositions 
Omaha, 1898; Paris, 1900; Luffalo, 1901; 


St. Louis, 1904; Portland, 1905; 
Jamestown, 1907; Seattle, 1909. 


Producer's Prices. Delivered Free 
Money returned if not pleased 


NEW FALL 
CATALOGUE 
READY 

SENT FREE. § WRITE AT ONCE 


Every woman in America should 
have this interesting book 





Showing 
Latest 
Styles 








It is more than the ordinary catalogue and 
price list. It tells all about the Cawston 
Ostrich Industry in California. How Mr. 
Cawston grows and manufactures the finest 
feather goods in the world. How you can 
buy your Ostrich Feather tips, plumes, boas, 
stoles and fans without having to pay import 
duty. The book is unique and instructive. 


OLD FEATHERS ARE VALUABLE 


Send them to us to be made over into the 
very fashionable willow plumes 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
P. O. Box 46, South Pasadena, California 














Gown 
Perfection 
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/ Sail 
| if you 
| Bsa = 


Y J Ss” 
ern = FeEric 
Over 100 varieties by the same 


Y mill making 
| ‘“‘Lansdowne”’ 
] Which is — 


4 e ee 2 gore 
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* 3 es e 3 essed eae 








Y every 3 yards on the selvedge. 
Y FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD STORES 








HERE IS THE PERFECT 
DRESS FORM=AT LAST 


The Acme Automatic 
Adjustable Dress 
Form is the best. 
You will ask, “Why?” 
What special feature does it 
possess over all other Dress Forins that 
entitles the Acme to be called the best? 

B it p every 
feature that could be thought 

of in a Dress Form. 

By a twist of the wrist, the three 
little wheels, which are located at the 
top of the form, AUTOMATICALLY 
ADJUSTS itself to any desired shape, 
style or size, and there is no woman’s 
figure that our Automatic Adjustable 
Form cannot adjust itself to. 

Write today for further particulars, 
illustrated catalogue and price-list, 
showing all styles and sizes of *‘ Acme 
Dress Forms.”’ 


Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
Suite 38, 70 Fifth Ave., NewYork City 




















The Joy of the 
Andreasberg Rollers. 
Makes Canaries Sing. 


IRDY 


Makes Home Happy. 

Restores Cage Birds Write for 32 Page Bird 

to Health and Song Book. It is Free. 
Phila. Bird Food Company, 408 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TheCanaries’ Delight. 
Restores their feathers. 
Sold by Drugyists. 


ANNA 


Mailed for 15 cents. 
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How You Can Irim the New Hats 










HE bows which trim the new hats are 
“Tessin graceful in their arrange- 

ment this year. They are not made, 
however, in the usual way by pinching the 
loops into a tight mass and tying securely 
with wire. To give the suggestion of ease 
and looseness which now characterizes them, 
the loops are formed on the hat and fastened 
with long stitches drawn over the center of 
the bow as each loop is made. This is 
shown in the illustration directly above. 
In wiring this type of bow bend the wire 
over in narrow points—as shown in the 
first illustration in the middle of the page— 
to extend within half an inch of the end of 
the loop. Sew the wire in each loop as you 
make the bow and secure with slip-stitches 
concealed under the folds. This holds the 
bow firmly without detracting from the soft 
appearance which is its chief charm. 

Heavy thread and metal laces are pretty 
features of the winter hats designed to wear 
with dressy clothes. This is shown ina new 
application on the large hat at the top of 
the page, with the straight edge of the lace 
sewed to the brim edge, and the scallops fall- 
ing ina loose arrangement over the brim and 
crown. This idea is one which you may 
make practical use of in remodeling an old 
hat which has become spotted or shows 
signs of wear on the upper brim. The 
scallops should not be fastened tight, but 
held here and there with long tacks. 


AM sure that you will like the toque in 

the right-hand corner above. It is an 
adorable little hat which fits well down on 
the head in a manner which means absolute 
comfort on a windy day. For the founda- 
tion you will need nothing more than a 
large round or oval-shaped crown, which 
may be covered with silk drawn in a soft 
arrangement of folds over the top. The 
feathers are laid flat around the side, which 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


New Ways of Utilizing 
Lace and Feathers are 
Shown Above on the 
Right and on the Left. 
A Simple Velvet Bow 
Forms the Trimming at the 
Back of the Hat Below 




















is an excellent way to utilize old plumes 
which have become too thin to arrange in 
the usual position. A single plume is 
fastened at the back, falling over the crown 
toward the front. 


OR a between-seasons hat to wear with 

tailored suits rosettes of satin or taffeta 
make the most charming and appropriate 
trimming. In making any form of rosette 
use a foundation circle of capenet or of buck- 
ram wired at the edge, as a rosette cannot be 
made successfully if sewed on the hat. 

The rosette on the left below is a novelty 
evolved from the sunflower. It is formed of 
small petals made of satin circles three 
inches and a half in diameter, folded in half 
and gathered on the raw edge, as shown in 
the second illustration in the group in the 
middle of the page. “These petals are sewed 
on the capenet circle in regular rows begin- 
ning at the outer edge, and completed 
with small satin balls in the center, stuffed 
with cotton wadding. Long pointed spears 
made of capenet with wired edges and 
covered with plain satin, giving the sugges- 
tion of leaves, are set under the rosette at 
the side. This would make an exceedingly 
pretty trimming fora young girl’s hat, placed 
at the right side front. 


NOTHER rosette which may be easily 
made is shown below. For a large one, 
made on a six-inch foundation circle of 
capenet, a yard and three-quarters of ribbon 
six inches wide are required; this includes a 
strip fourteen inches long which is needed 
for the loop. The ribbon is gathered on 
both edges and sewed to the circle near the 
center, one edge of the ribbon on the upper 
side and the other on the under side. The 
center is then covered with the ribbon loop 
with the ends sewed on the under side, as 
shown in the finished rosette below. 
































How the Hair Will be Worn This Winter 


By Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by G. Howard Hilder 














Soft, Wavy Hair Drawn Back in This Natural Way, and Coiled, 





The Part on the Side Suits Some Faces 





\ian Wane 


Side and Back of the Head Above 





This is Attractive for a Young Girl 











is Exceedingly Pretty and Becoming 


is becoming should always be con- 

sidered first. There are few styles 
which may not, by adaptation or modifi- 
cation, be made to suit an individual face, 
but do not accept them if they are unbe- 
coming merely because they are the style. 

This winter the hair will be worn rather 
flat, but it shows more curl than was the 
style last season. In the arrangement 
above, the hair is drawn back in a low 
pompadour, waving down toward the ears 
instead of being drawn up, and then back 
in the more usual way. Fasten it with 
combs at the front and sides, which are 
concealed by the coil. A section in the 
back of the head should then be separated 
from the rest of the hair and formed in 
a twist, looking almost like soft puffs. 
The rest of the hair is separated into two 
strands and carried around the head. 


|: THE arrangement of the hair what 


ARTED hair, as shown on the right, 

is frequently becoming to those with 
low foreheads. In this arrangement the 
hair is drawn up toward the back, crossed 
and fastened with pins, the long ends 
divided in two and carried around the 
head, coming quite farforward. The hair 
parted on the side suits some faces, 
drawn back in a pompadour, as shown on 
the left, and arranged in a knot at the 
back, as in the lower view. Soft puffs 
are used at the back of the head below, 
which shows the slight bang in the front. 
When the forehead is high and the hair 
very curly this softens the face. 

For parties a loose pompadour, caught 
with combs under the curls in the manner 
shown on the left below, would be pretty 
for young girls; while on the right the 
simple arrangement of parted hair, with 
the ends twisted under and over each 
other, gives a charming line to the head. 





A Little Bang or Fiinge Across the 
Direct Front is Frequently Very Be- 
coming When the Forehead is High 














A Flat Arrangement Which is New 


Parted Hair From the Side 





These Soft Twists are Pretty 





View 


in Line 





| have a world-wide reputa- 






Why “F-I-T” 
6é 99 
spells “Economy 
A glove that is too tight in 
some places and too loose in 


others will wear out much 
faster than a well fitting glove. 


Durability, as well as style 
and comfort, depends on the 


fit. 


WNE 
GLOVES 





tion as gloves that fi. The 
skin is stretched, cut and 
stitched so that each glove 
| gently clings to the hand, 
without unduly binding it. 


Generation after generation 
of expert glove makers have 
carried on the Fownes repu- 
tation—for 133 years. To- 
day Fownes Gloves are sold 
in almost every civilized 
nation. 

They are sold under their own 


name, which is stamped on the in- 
side :—a name worth looking for. 


“It’s a Fownes—that’s 
| all you need to know 
| about a glove.” 

















Sy eee Eel Set 


5: em ee SS 5 $3 ee te 





The 52 colors used in he 
genuine ** Aurora”’ light-weight 
Curtains and Drapery Fabrics 
are all fast. 

We cannot say as much for 
the many imitations now be- 
ing offered. 

Your protection is to look for 
the name woven in the fabric. 





MOSS ROSE TAPESTRY MILLS 
New York Philadelphia 
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How LL DO bibs WORK 








Id in simple, practica s in THE HFRRICK 
STENCIL BOOK, whicl “a trates « r cuT 
stencils at r r le x Yu ster taims, run- 
ners, shi s ny material at very 
small cost. « ts to-day for this book and our FREE 
CUT STENCIL. offer. 


HERRICK DESIGNS CO. 247 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


IT Stencils and Colors. Teather Design Sand 






























































































































Gossard 
Corsets 
Now $352 


You need no longer consider Gos- 
sard grace and symmetry as an un- 
attainable luxury — you can hereafter 
afford it for yourself. 

The $3.50 Gossard illustrated above 
is made to excel every other corset at 
anything near the price —in style, 
workmanship and quality. It embodies 
all the important essentials of Gossard 
construction —the graceful Gossard 
lines—the popular front-lace feature— 
the celebrated non-rustable Electro- 
bone—the dainty Gossard workman- 
ship —all of which have only been 
obtainable heretofore at prices ranging 
from $5.00 to $25.00. 





Zh cy Lace ty, Front 


—give the true line of beauty to the 
figure, following the perfect curve of 
the back— permit a suppleness entirely 
lacking in back-laced corsets — prop- 
erly support the spine and abdomen — 
insure perfect and permanent ease 
—secure the correct new figure by 
suppressing superfluous fullness — 
contribute wonderfully to the elegance 
of the new gown —and are far easier 
to put on and take off than the back- 
laced corsets. 

Gossard Corsets have revolutionized 
erroneous methods of corseting. As 
a result, better health, correct poise 
of body, and more solid comfort have 
come to the women who wear them. 


Ask Your Dealer for the 
New $3.50 Gossard 


There is a Gossard model that will 
fit you perfectly —that will enable you 
to secure or retain the figure you de- 
sire. Ask your local dealer to show 
you the New $3.50 Gossard —try it 
on and see for yourself what graceful 
lines it gives you—how it brings out 
every curve to the best advantage. 

If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, fill out and mail us the coupon 
below, and we will tell you where to 
get the proper Gossard. The most 
interesting *and instructive book on 
corseting ever published is entitled 
** Graceful Lines.’’ It is well worth 
your reading. It will be sent postpaid 
to all who fill out and mail us the follow- 
ing coupon. Do it right now—today. 


The H. W. Gossard Co. 
21 Steinway Hall Chicago 


seesaw fil] out and mail this coupon today...—w 


The H. W. Gossard Co. 
21 Steinway Hall, Chicago 


Gentlemen:— Send me the hook ‘‘ Graceful Lines,"’ 
and give me complete information reg arding Gossard 
Corsets My measures are: 

Bust iches Waist inches 
Hips nches Height ft. in 
Name 

Street and Ne 

Town state 

















For the Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 
By Helen Koues 
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F COURSE, girls, we do not spend exactly the same amount 
on our clothes each year, nor do we buy exactly the same 
things. Generally speaking we may spend anywhere from a 

hundred dollars a year up, according to our incomes, requirements 
and the amount we have spent a year or two previously. Except in 
the case of a trousseau a complete outfit is seldom bought at one time, 
as we replenish some things one year and others the next. 

In this article I can take up only the question of a winter outfit, 
but I want to tell you what to me—judging from the experience of 
many other girls as well as myself—seems the wisest way to replen- 
ish a wardrobe. What we shall spend on our clothes depends upon 
a number of things: first, on how much we should rightly spend in 
proportion to our incomes or to our allowances; second, on the 
manner in which we live, and the requirements we have for clothes 
of different sorts; third, whether we would rather spend money on 
clothes, or on some form of study or amusement. 

If you have a given sum of money which you may spend as you 
choose, decide this question for yourselves; but let me urge, girls, 
that you know what you do spend on clothes. Many of you will 
say: “Oh, I spend so little that it’s hardly worth while keeping 
track of it.”” I have had dozens of girls tell me this, who were surprised 
to find they had spent over a hundred dollars for their winter 
clothes. Just because you do not buy everything all at once you 
do not realize that the little here and the little there soon becomes 
a goodly amount. Many of you, I know, have no allowance, your 
clothes being bought, as they are absolutely needed, by: your mother 
and yourself, or by you, and charged to yourfather’s account. Though 
this is probably necessary in some families I yet advise you to keep 
a strict account yourself. 

If you can only spend so much during the months of September 
and October you may feel that it is wiser to buy less expensive 
clothes and be able to have what you want when you need it. My 
own theory of clothes is to get few things and have them the best of 
their kind. I mean good materials and good cut, for it seems to me 
the clothes which we wear most of the time, rather than the occasional 
dress, should be good—well made, durable and attractive. 


The Cost of a Tailor-Made Suit and a Waist 


TAILOR-MADE suit must be considered first. As it pays to 

get a good one, if by going without something else you can have a 
suit made for fifty dollars by a good tailor do this, instead of buying 
a suit for thirty dollars. If you have not the larger sum at one 
time to pay for a suit then get the best you can with the money you 
have. In buying a suit consider the cloth and general cut, and 
avoid trimming. Or again, a better suit can frequently be had— 
unless you can afford an expensive ready-made one—by buying the 
material yourself and having it made for fifteen or twenty dollars by 
a reliable tailor who is reasonable. Such a suit will cost: 


7 yards of wide material at$zayard. . .... . . . - $14.00 
4 yards of silk forlining at75 centsayard. .... . ‘ 3.00 
DONE NGRIOS, SoS Oe ee ew Oe -50 
RECS, Tare ene ae gy eee ie eh ec Ws ee TR le es 15.00 

$32.50 


The fashion of a nice waist harmonizing with a suit has many 
economical virtues. With a suit, when the coat is laid aside, it 
forms a complete dress, which is usually nice enough for almost any 
daytime occasion. Chiffon, soft silk, voile or organdy may be used 
for such a waist, made over a blouse lining of lawn in white or the 
color of the material. Unquestionably a considerable sum is saved by 
the girl who makes her own clothes, not only in just the cost of mak- 
ing, but also because odds and ends of trimming, linings, bones, etc., 
can be utilized in ways dressmakers wouldn’t have the time or the 
interest to do. A chiffon waist of this sort costs: 


2 yarasof chiffonat$raiyard . ..... +. +s» w» ++ « $2.00 
1 yard of silk organdy hey 32S aa eT CO Ce uae ae a 26 
¥, yard of dotted net for yoke, cuffs,etc. . . . . . . : -50 
Findings Sone tenes er “a .50 

$3.25 


This would make your suit with a nice waist cost $35.75. 


Don’t Spend Too Much on a Hat 


HAVE been converted to the belief that it is better not to spend a 

great deal on a hat, and to buy a new one each year; shapes change 
so decidedly and so quickly that a retrimmed hat looks what it is— 
made over. Good trimmings, however, do pay, as they may be used 
a second or third season; but, on the whole, it is better to get a new 
five or eight dollar trimmed hat which is becoming in shape and color, 
than to buy a more expensive one every second year. 

As for the rest of your clothes you must judge for yourselves the 
sort you need most, but I advise spending more in proportion on the 
clothes you wear constantly than on those you wear only a few times 
a season. If you wear a tailored suit a great deal I would sacrifice 
an afternoon dress, and have a good suit with a pretty waist to 
match, which could be worn for a reception or a matinée. For the 
evenings at home wear simple little dresses made of challis, or per- 
haps a summer dress in good condition would answer, buying one 
nice afternoon and one evening dress for formal occasions only if you 
require them. Such dresses of good material cost: 


An Afternoon Dress of Cloth 


6 yards of 42-inch cloth or silk cashmere at $1.50 a yard . . . $0.00 
1 yard of lawn lining at 15 cents a yard for waist Seeger Oe 15 
1 yard of 18-inch figured or tucked netat75centsayard . . . 75 
2 yards of trimmings at 75 cents a yard and findings . .. . 2.10 
$12.00 
A Messaline Satin for the Evening 
8 yards of 36-inch messaline at $1.25 a yard . .. .. . . $10.00 
1 yard of lawn lining at 15 cents a yard for waist “ae ae ee ae 15 
Trimmings (which may be braided net, lace, bead fringe) . . . 8.00 
Findings See x tee 50 
$18.65 
An Evening Dress of China Silk 
73% yards of China silk in two colors at 60 cents a WATE 5.6 << $4.65 
1 yard of lawn lining at 15 cents a yard for waist eter tesa a. 
Lace for yoke and short sleeves and findings . . .... . 3-00 
$7.80 
An Evening Coat Made at Home 

4 yards of 54-inch broadcloth at$zayard . . ... . . . $8.00 
6% yards of 36-inch silk at 75 cents a yard for lining and trimming 4.88 
$12.88 


Two things for which it saves to pay more in the beginning are 
shoes and gloves. Good shoes at five or six dollars last the majority 
of people a season and a half—that is, they are nice the first winter, 
and the second year they may be half-soled and worn under rubbers 
for bad weather. There is one fact, however, girls, which you may 
wisely take advantage of, and that is the January sale of shoes. 
Buy your new shoes then, getting a pair worth six dollars reduced to 
four. Do this each January, having a pair or two, according to your 
need, half-soled and the heels built up in the autumn. Slippers may 
also be bought at this time greatly reduced, as well as walking pumps 
and ties for the spring and summer. An advantage of this is that 
you do not have to buy many clothes in January, and you can con- 
veniently spend the money on shoes. 

Heavy kid gloves should be used forevery day. The stoutest made 
come in boys’ sizes and fit a short-fingered hand exceedingly well. 
They are seldom under a dollar and a half, but they are quite worth it. 
Light gloves for occasional wear may be bought for a dollar, but 
white gloves at a dollar and a half may be cleaned just twice as often 
as a pair at eighty-five cents or a dollar. 

If you wish to be economical make your underwear yourself: have 
two serviceable dark petticoats, and a slip either of lawn or China silk, 
which may be worn with more than one dress, and which may be 
washed. Do not buy your clothes haphazard, but consider what you 
have on hand, what you need, and buy with a set purpose. In this 
way you will more nearly have what you require when occasion arises. 


A Girl’s Clothes for Two Consecutive Winters 


ERE are lists of a girl’s clothes for two consecutive winters: the 
first year a tailor suit had to be bought, the next year furs took 
itsplace. Some of the same things, of course, are required both years. I 
am showing what was on hand the first winter; the second year you can 
see for yourselves what would be on hand by looking at the first list. 


First Winter 


The first winter there were on hand an evening dress, evening wrap, 
furs, raincoat, foulard house dress, kimono, chemises and drawers. 











Suit : $32.50 
INIGEIMAGE ES ls ok ats 10.00 
Every-day hat .. . 5-00 
Waist to wear with suit 3.50 
4 shirtwaists, made at'home . 5-50 
EUVEMIN GLCSS Sk, ee 18.65 
An afternoon dress, or another evening dress 12.00 
Silk petticoat : e108 oP oir. 3! Sa 5.00 
I pair of new shoes 5.00 
Shoes repaired 1.25 
Rubbers 75 
Slippers Be 0 4.00 
Repairing underwear P25 
Corset i eo oe 2.00 
6 pairs of stockings at 3 for $1 : 2.00 
4 combinations (woven) at $1 apiece 4.00 
2 nightgowns at $1 apiece eat ca 2.00 
Veils, ruching, neckwear, pins, hairpins 3.00 
Pressing of clothes . .... . 1.25 
Long gloves i ouese an toe 3-50 
2 pairs of short gloves at $1.50 a pair . 3-00 
$125.15 
Second Winter 

Fur coat, or stole and muff $30.00 
Ste met io) <0) Gel She hee eS os, Wa ey ee, 8.00 

Morning dress of panama cloth at 75 cents a yard (braid trim- 
TORR Aad veh or esac) cee ow «fe te. eS “Papi 
New waist to wear with last year’s suit 4.00 
Evening coat, or long dark wray . 12.00 
Eiderdown kimono... . 3.00 
Foulard house dress 12.50 
Flannel petticoat (woven) -5O 
Cloth raincoat (ready-made) 15-00 
1 pairof newshoes .. . 5.00 
Shoes repaired 1.25 
Rubbers 75 
BENG hee ee en se o,f. oe, 8 os 8 ee 4.00 
4 pairs of muslin drawers at 50 cents a pair . 2.00 
2 white petticoats at $1.95 each 3-90 
Corset ee er a ee 2.00 
6 pairs of stockings at 3 for $1 2.00 
2 combinations at $1 apiece 2.00 
2 nightgowns at $1 apicce 2.00 
2 pairs of gloves (short) Ber see 3.00 
Veils, ruching, neckwear, pins, hairpins 4.50 
$125.15 


How to Spend This Sum 


EW of us have this sum of money to spend all at one time: there- 

fore we get these things as we can between September and the 
carly part of the year, so let us consider the order in which to buy 
them, allowing an average for each of these months of about 
twenty-five dollars. As winter clothes are more expensive than 
those for the spring and summer the average for the other months 
could be lower. As you will not need the suit until the fifteenth of 
October at the earliest save some of your September money toward 
it, and if you are wise you will have also saved something toward it 
during August. 











September December 
Shoes repaired $1.25 Afternoon dress, or another 
Every-day hat 5.00 evening gown. . . . $18.65 
Rubbers a 75 COMET 4 ee SS Ses 2.00 
Veils, ruchings, ctc. 3.00 Silk petticoat 5.00 
Pressing of clothes . 1.25 $25.65 
$11.25 
» -S - 
. nu 
October January 
Suit + + 1 ee + «$32.50 Shoes oxad $5.00 
Waist to wear with suit 3-50 Slippers... . 4.00 
4 combinations 4.00 Repairing underwear 1.25 
1 pair of gloves 1.50 Stockings . 2.00 
$41.50 Nightgowns 2.00 
November Long gloves . . . . 3-50 
Nice hat. . « « + « §re.00 1 pair of short gloves . 1.50 
Evening dress . .. . 12.00 Shirtwaists : 5.50 
$22.00 $24.75 


The second year follow the same general scheme, getting the smal 
necessities in September, dresses in October, and furs in November; 
the extras, like evening dresses, in December, and shoes and under- 
wear in January—when you can take advantage of the special sales. 

If I can help you further, girls, by suggestions or information on this 
subject I shall be glad to do so by letter. 

















—— 














Office Clothes for the Business Girl 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Maude Stokes 


HERE is a right way as well as a wrong way for a business girl to 

dress. It is just as necessary that she be suitably dressed for her 

workas forany other occasionin life. Infact I cannot impress upon 
you too strongly how really important this is, as neat, suitable clothes, 
which are spotlessly clean, will do much to help you in your work. 

I know, however, that this is easy to say but hard to follow, as 
immaculate clothes require care and constant cleaning or laundering, 
which prove expensive. To begin with, clothes to be worn in a busi- 
ness office should be of the tailor-made order to be workmanlike as 
well as to be in good taste. Lace-trimmed blouses or fancy dresses 
are out of place, and they are also far more expensive for two reasons; 
first because they usually cost more in the beginning, and second 


in and out of them. No other lining is required, as this guimpe also 
protects the dress. Patterns (No. 559s) for this dress—waist with 
sailor collar, and a seven-gored skirt completed by a straight hem— 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires six 
yards of 44-inch material, three-eighths of a yard of 36-inch silk, and 
three-quarters of a yard of 18-inch tucking. 


UST below is a dress which would be good-looking of dark blue serge 
with the trimming band of beige cloth; or something more service- 
able and quite as pretty for the trimming would be striped silk in blue 
and tan, so placed that the stripes run crosswise. The buttons may 
be of metal or moulds covered with the serge. For the sake of conve- 


because they wear out 
quicker. Also if lingerie 
waists have to go toa laundry 
the cost is greater than for 
the tailored ones. 


HE fashion of wearing 

complete dresses, such as 
the one on the left, is a sen- 
sible one, as these dresses are 
warm for raw winter mornings 
as well as neat and appropri- 
ate. Materials which do not 
wrinkle easily—so that con- 
stant pressing is not required 
—should be chosen when 
possible. Serge, light-weight 
cheviot and panama cloth are 
all excellent, and not only do 
not wrinkle but they also 
wear well if purchased in a 
good quality. For clothes 
which must stand hard wear 


nience as well as good looks 
use them to button the dress, 
and not merely as a trim- 
ming. Make the standing col- 
lar to match the band, sewing 
it under the band across the 
front and one side of the back, 
and hooking it at the other 
side as well as at the center 
back where it closes. The 
skirt shows the new overskirt 
line gained in a very simple 
way. The upper part is gored 
and set over the slightly 
shaped hem section, the lower 
edge of the upper section be- 
ing turned under in the form 
of a tuck, one row of stitch- 
ing answering for the tuck 
and the joining. Open the 
skirt at the side front, using 
a fly fastening, and place 
three buttons lower down on 
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A Serviceable Dress of Panama Cloth 
for the Office 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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it is wise to get good materials. Serge at 
a dollar and a half a yard can be de- 
pended upon, as well as panama cloth at 
about eighty cents a yard. 

For this dress panama cloth in an 
invisible blue and green check or in a 
fine stripe would be pretty and service 
able—especially in the check, as small 
spots and dust stains do not show. If 
you have other separate skirts join the 
waist and skirt by a belt and open the 
complete dress down the center front. 1] 
If you have no separate skirt then make \| 
the waist and skirt independently, as you | 
are sure to need a skirt sometimes to || 
wear with a shirtwaist, not only for 
variety but also because it saves the | 
wear and tear on the dress. Make 
the small sailor collar of corded silk 1] 
it wears better than taffeta — and have i} 
two or three sets of chemisette, collar 
and cuffs which may be easily laundered. 
Nothing more relieves the monotony of 
a dress or makes one feel more comfort- 
able than a fresh neck arrangement. If 
you choose you can get a little variety 
by having collars of different sorts—one 
of écru batiste, embroidered in the blue 
and green of the dress, a second of white embroidery, 
and a third of lawn finished by a band of green. 





ET me tell you how to make the chemisette for real 
comfort, so that it does not have to be tacked or 
hooked into the neck. Make a lawn lining with 
armholes which comes about to the bust-line and 
apply the chemisette to it. Turn up the lower edge 
and run a string through the casing which is formed. 
This string should be crossed in the back, brought 
around to the front and tied. Owing to the fact that 
there are armholes in the lining and that the string 
comes to the front it is held absolutely in place. Such 
a guimpe lining may be laundered without injury. 
To keep the collar well boned place pocketlike loops 
at the top and bottom edges, and slip whalebones 


(Gut fr ) 





Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 











Of Blue Serge Relieved by a Band 
of Light-Colored Cloth 


the upper section as a trimming. Turn 
a hem in the lower edge of the skirt, 
but instead of turning under the raw 
edge place silk tape over it, baste, and 
stitch each edge on the right side by 
machine. Silk tape may also be slip- 
stitched over the raw edges formed by 
joining the upper and lower sections of 
the skirt to give a flat finish. Patterns 
(No. 5594) for this dress—waist with 
wide tuck on each shoulder, and a five- 
gored skirt lengthened by a deep hem 
without flare—come in six sizes: 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires six yards of 44-inch material, and 
three-quarters of a yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting material. 


TOP-COAT on the order of the one 

on the left is a most useful garment 
for the business girl, as it may be worn 
over a dress, a shirtwaist and skirt, or 
answer as a raincoat. The rough chev- 
iots, the rougher hopsacking, and home- 
spun, are excellent materials. Use 
plain bone buttons, and edge the sailor 











Top-Coat of Rough Cheviot for General Wear 
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collar with a band of silk or leave 
it untrimmed as you please. If you 
make such a coat yourself remember that although 
the new coats are soft and unstiffened in appear 
ance, soft canvas must be placed across the bust 
extending about four inches under the arm, and 
slanting from this point to about the waist-line. 
Another piece is placed over the entire front section 
from the shoulder to the hem, and over this a facing 
of the material is set, the sides and back of the coat 
being lined with soft silk or with satin. No hair- 
cloth is used nowadays by the good tailors. 

Patterns (No. 5592) for this semi-fitting coat—with 
sailor collar, wide lapels and two-piece sleeves—come 
in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires three yards and three-quarters of 54-inch 
material, and a quarter of a yard of 18-inch silk for 
edging the sailor collar. 





The amount of material 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and 


bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Start Your 
Library Right 


Almost every library 
isthe result of additions, 
by gifts or purchase, 
which gradually in- 
crease the number of 
books. 

You should therefore start 
~ 1 your library equipment with 
2 | Globe2Weenicke Bookcases } — 
| —made in units or sections, | 
permitting gradual expansion ; 
as the number of volumes i 
increase. 


Manufactured in the most 


complete wood-working plant 
in existence, 





















1 GlobeWernicke |” 
F | Elastic Bookcases 
a are recognized everywhere as 7 


the standard of excellence in 
design and construction. 


Conformity to /asting style, 
rather than variation with 
passing fancy, and strict adher- 
ence to the highest quality 
standard, have established and 
will maintain Globe-Wernicke |. 
leadership. 


“The World’s Best Books’’ Free 

The latest edition ‘‘’TheWorld’s 
Best Books’’ is now ready for com- 
plimentary distribution. It contains 
the lists of the 5, 10, 25, 50 and 
100 ‘‘best books,’’ selected by 
distinguished scholars as repre- 
sentative of the best literature of 
the world. 


“The World's Best Books" is richer in 
rvestions for good reading than many 
of the essays of the wisest professors. 


Syracuse Post-Standard 


The new Globe Wernicke catalog, 
containing colored illustrations of 
ideal libraries, will be sent free 
and postpaid in return for the 
coupon below. 


Fhe Globe “Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


Branches: New York, 
Washington, 
Chicago, 
Boston. 
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Unit Constructicn 
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Pure Irish Linen Waists 


EMBROIDERED BY HAND 


For $1.00 and $1.50 rais'sy'v. 


The Latest New York Fall and Winter 
Tailored Models and Positively The 
Most Wonderful Values Ever Offered 


Our advice to you is to order both waists, and send 
in your order foday. We pay all mail or express 
charges, so simply send us the price of the waists, and 
if you do not consider them the greatest values you 
have ever seen, return them to us at our expense and 
we will refund your money. Read the detailed de- 
scriptions carefully. 


Look For This Label 



































When you examine the waists you buy from this ad- 
vertisement, you will find attached this dainty woven 
label. It is not only a guarantee that these waists are 
pure Jrish linen and are embroidered by hand, but the 
name “BELLAS HESS 


& Co.” is the No. 2L 60 
seal of fash- 
fon’s ap- Pure 
proval. . 
Irish 
Linen 


Hand 
Embroid- 


ered 


Our 
new Fall 
and Winter 
Catalogue now ready. 
m Sent FREE upon 
applicat ion. 
Write for it 

today. 


pay 
all mail 
or express 
charges to your 
town 


This 
beauti- 
ful cata- 
logueisthe 
largest tash- 
fon catalogue 
issued in New 
York, Has over 
1,000 illustrations of this fall and 
winter’s latest styles. Sent 
freetoany address. Write 
for a copy foday. Re- 
member we pay all mail 
or express charges to 
your town, no matter 
where you live. 


No. 2 L61 
Pure Irish Linen 


Hand Embroide 













No.21L60. Pure Irish Linea Strictly Tailor-made and Hand 
Embroidered Waist. Never before has a pure linen waist of this 
quality and embroidered by hand been offered for anything like 
the price here quoted. The waist is strictly ¢az/or-made through- 
out. Six tiny plaits on either side of the front designed to give the 
yoke effect. The front panel is daintily exzdroidered by hand in 
an exquisite floral design. The waist buttons to the side in front, 
buttoning through with dainty white pearl buttons. Sleeves are 
finished with stiff laundered cuffs, and with each waist we supply, 
without extra charge, a mannish turnover collar exactly as illus- 


trated. We can furnish this waist in sizes 32 to 44 bust 
measure. Postage paid by us ar $1 .00 
No.2L61. 7his waistis madeofpurelrish Linen,and whileth: 


quality of linen is identically the same as usedin the waist asove, this 
model is designed more elaborately so that in ordering both waists 




















you get two entirely different effects. This waist is also strictly 
tai'or-made. t has six dainty tucks from shoulder to waist line and 
two one-inch side plaits to give the desirable Gibson effect. Roth 
panels in front are exquisitely eabroidered hy hand and there is a 
double ro mst ed veining on either side of the front box 
plait fror Waist buttons through with fine white pearl 
buttons 1 





d cuffs and we 





nish collar, 


cactly as i trated ; S: re 2 to 44 b ar measure, 
Postage paid by us. Price. . 2. . ace $1.50 
Write We pay 
ea BELLASHESSR.© 28- 
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FREE BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. oe 
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The Color Question in Clothes 


By Lou Eleanor Colby 


O DESIRE to look her best is as natural to the normal woman as 

is the impulse to draw the breath of life, but the woman who goes 

about it sanely will see the futility of many of the methods used 
by her less wise sisters. What are the earmarks of this thing we call 
taste indress? Why is it that many business girls on modest incomes 
are well.dressed in the best sense of the word, while many women 
of ample means Javish their money in vain on costly fabrics? Among 
all the things which make for taste in dress there is none more 
important than a sense of good color, and it is this subject that I wish 
to consider in a helpful, practical way. If you would be a well-dressed 
woman you must know what colors are really becoming to you. This 
question must be decided by conferring with the most candid friend 
you have—your mirror. If you have never studied your own color 
scheme’carefully do it now. Do it fairly and honestly. Find out your 
best points, and do not hesitate to acknowledge your worst ones. 
Perhaps your skin has fine texture, but your complexion is pale. A 
rose-colored facing beneath the brim of your hat or a rose-colored 
lining in your parasol will give your face a lovely, transparent glow. 
Possibly you are sallow, but the dark-skinned woman who knows 
what colors to wear and to combine may achieve great distinc- 
tion in dress. Consider the color of your hair and eyes. In short, 
“Know thyself.” 


The Auburn-Haired Woman is Richly Endowed 


ERHAPS no type of woman has been so richly endowed by Nature 

with wonderful possibilities in color as the one with the auburn hair. 
It may be reddish gold, copper-colored, Titian red or just plain red, 
but it makes a splendid keynote for a color scheme though the range 
of color is limited. To start with she must avoid all pure reds, from 
the darkest crimson to the palest rose, though if her complexion be pale 
and clear she may wear pinks which merge into violet tones. She 
must also be very chary in the use of any clear, bright tones, since she 
wishes the bright, rich color of her hair to be the dominant note, and 
not to be eclipsed. She may wear blues and greens, but they should be 
either very delicate and pale, or very subdued and dull. The greens 
which have a bluish cast are much better for her than those of the olive 
order. She looks lovely in white, and black often makes a superb foil 
for her gorgeous hair. 

Certain tones of brown are exceedingly becoming to the auburn- 
haired woman: I recently saw a girl, whom I had considered very 
plainin a rather bright blue suit, become quite distinguished looking 
when she appeared in a quaint little brown gown, which brought out 
to perfection the reddish-gold tone in her wonderfully bright hair. 

Soft blue-violet tones are usually good forthe auburn-haired woman. 
For evening colors there is nothing more lovely for her than a pale 
green, and by putting a pale green chiffon over a pale blue satin or 
silk a sort of transparent, shimmering color effect may be obtained 
which is charming on the right girl. A pale corn color may sometimes 
be worn, but it is a dangerous experiment unless it be offset with 
touches of black velvet near the hair, or unless the woman be quite 
perfect in coloring. Neutral grays are very difficult for the red-haired 
woman, though there are greenish grays and yellowish grays which 
are good if used with touches of contrasting color. 


Many Colors are Becoming to Blonds and Brunettes 


AVORED by Nature is the blond who has a lovely pink and 

white complexion and the real golden hair. ‘Thereis scarcely a color 
which she cannot wear. Black, which is so trying to many persons, 
makes her the more radiant, and in white she is exquisite. She may 
wear an evening gown of pale golden yellow, and the gold of her hair 
will not appear tarnished by contrast. Every tint and shade of blue 
is becoming to her. Though she may wear red it has a tendency to 
detract from the daintiness and bloom of her own coloring. 

The vast generality of blonds are those having less gold in their hair 
and less shell-pink in their complexions, and because of the wide 
range in their individual coloring it is difficult to generalize. Blue in 
hat or gown is becoming, as it gives added blueness to the eyes and 
brilliancy to the skin. Browns are frequently very becoming, but 
if unbecoming may often be rendered good by merely using a touch 
of harmonious color near the face. A band of turquoise-blue velvet 
around the throat of a brown gown makes a great difference. Fora 
blond who has the slightest tendency to sallowness neutral gray is 
out of the question, unless offset by some color, or unless the gray is 
very light. The green grays and blue grays are excellent. Greens 
are apt to be good, and even the clear emerald tones may be used in 
small dashes of color on a gown of light gray, white or tan. Like 
neutral gray the tans or modes which are like her hair have a tendency 
to make this type of blond look colorless and uninteresting, unless used 
with a dash of strong contrasting color. A florid blond, whose flaming 
color no amount of talcum can extinguish, will find that a facing of 
green on the under side of her hat or a green-lined parasol will do 
wonders in toning down her high coloring. 

With brunettes, as with blonds, there is such a variety possible that 
generalizing is difficult. The brunette who has rich, brilliant color- 
ing looks radiant in black, while she whose skin is more sallow feels 
that it adds years to her appearance: but a dash of rich color may 
make black not only possible for her, but stunning as well. A dark 
woman without much color, who cannot wear a dull black, can wear 
black which has a sheen on it—a soft satin for instance, while a 
cashmere is out of the question. Brunettes who have not too 
much color can wear tones of red beautifully, and the girl with brown 
hair and eyes often is a veritable color symphony when gowned in 
tones of brown. Dark blue is always safe for her, but light blues 
must be used sparingly. Tans are excellent. Almost every one can 
wear white, but if you feel that you are too dark to wear it try a 
dash of black or some rich, dark color in a velvet band, a string of 
quaint beads, or a rich, dark rose in your hair, 


Grays, Blues and Violets Suit the White-Haired Woman 


HERE is no more beautiful combination than gray hair and a 

blooming young face, and the woman who has it has a wide choice 
of color, though she never looks more distinguished than when she 
wears a white gown and a large black picture hat. 

But let us consider the woman whose gray hair has come to her as 
the result of years. She often feels that she can wear nothing but 
grays, and, indeed, they are apt to be excellent for her. One of the 
most exquisitely gowned women I have ever known—a woman who 
is elderly but will never be old—always wears grays. Sometimes 
she wears neutral gray, or silver gray which tones in with her hair; 
often she wears grays which verge on the violet, greenish or bluish 
tones. When she wears her favorite silver gray she has a touch of 
soft pink or violet in her hat or on her gown. A gray-haired woman 
rarely looks well in brown or tan tones, but the blues and violets are 
excellent for her, and a touch of rich, gorgeous crimson in hat or bonnet 
is often just the thing to take away the somber effect when she is 
clad in black. It used to be considered out of place for an elderly 


woman to wear any color save black, gray or purple, but, fortunately, 
that old-time notion, along with sundry other ideas, has been entirely 
swept away, and we love to see our mothers and grandmothers with 
whatever touch of color will best bring out the beauty whichis always 
present to us, but which they used to snuff out beneath the somber 
biack bonnets of the old régime. 

Before leaving the subject of the choice of a becoming color remember 
if you chance to be endowed by Nature with a peculiar combination 
of tones, which make some one color seem much more becoming than 
any other, adopt that for your color. By using the various tints and 
shades you may get a great deal of variety, and the little dashes 
of contrasting colors, etc., in trimmings or accessories of your gowns 
would prevent monotony. 

Having decided what colors we may or may not wear we still have 
many points to consider and many lessons to learn. There is no 
greater teacher to whom we may go for guidance than Dame Nature. 
As a designer of color schemes she has taught us all that we know 
or can ever know about the subject, and the most important thing 
she teaches us is to use the brightest colors very sparingly. Even 
in the autumn, when she uses her colors most lavishly, the brown 
of the ground and the soft violets of the distance furnish the quiet 
background on which she has painted the few gorgeous touches. She 
gives us the vivid colors on the wing of the butterfly or the bird, or 
the petals of a flower, but for the wide stretches of color she chooses 
the soft blues or grays of the sky, and the cool greens, browns, grays 
and violets of woodland and hillside. We may safely follow such a 
guide, and we shall find that the softer grayish colors or the rich, dark 
tones should form the main portion of our gowns, and that the 
stronger notes of vivid, pure color should be small. 


Colors Have a Distinct Influence 


NOTHER thing which Nature teaches us is that the brilliant colors 
should not be used in things which we have constantly before us. 
The bright yellows, reds and oranges of the sunset sky last but a few 
moments, and are replaced by the quiet blues and violets of twilight. 
The gorgeous tones of the autumn colors last but a few days before 
they are replaced by the quiet browns and grays of later autumn and 
winter. Applying this lesson to costumes we can easily see that a 
gown which is to be used for a few occasions, such as a ball gown, may 
have a much more striking color scheme than one for every-day wear. 
The color may be ever so beautiful in itself, but if not in keeping with 
the use to which the gown is to be put it becomes unattractive. 

Colors really have a distinct influence on our minds, as psychologists 
tell us. Red is exciting, and orange nearly as much so. Blues and 
violets are restful, and green is the most satisfying of any color to 
both eyes and nerves. This influence of color is well understood by 
those who plan the costumes for the stage heroes and _ heroines. 
Hamlet in his robes of black makes far more of an appeal to our 
emotions than he could do were he clad in scarlet, while Mephistopheles 
would have great difficulty in acting his highly-colored part with 
effect were he in the sable robes of the Dane. 

There is also a certain seasonableness in colors. The reds, oranges 
and yellows are termed warm colors. while the blues, greens and 
violets are called cool. The scarlet house-gown which gave such a 
sensation of warmth and cheer in December may have been becoming, 
but the girl who chooses to repeat this color in an evening gown to be 
worn on a sultry July night will not only look very warm herself, but 
will also give an unpleasant sensation of heat to all who look at her. 


Masses of Light and Dark Must be Placed Pleasingly 


AVING decided upon a color which is becoming it is comparatively 

easy to carry out that one color in hat and gown and accessories. 
This merely requires patience and a good eye for matching colors, 
but it is not the highest art in dress. It is the combination of several 
tones, all in harmony with one another and with the original color 
scheme furnished by Nature in hair, eyes and complexion, that is real 
art and gives the pleasure of color discrimination. 

To really plan a costume brings into play the same laws of com- 
position and the same artistic feelings which are requisite in the 
painting of a beautiful picture. The large masses of color and of light 
and dark must be placed pleasingly before any attention is given to 
detail. There should be a “center of interest,” in order to avoid any 
effect of spottiness. There should be harmony, variety and contrast, 
and the element of mystery should not be wanting. As for the technic 
ina gown, as in the finest picture, one scarcely thinks of how it became 
so lovely: one merely looks upon it, and the eye is satisfied. As in 
a picture the eye is irresistibly led to the brightest spot, so it is in 
a gown. The hollow-chested woman, who would accentuate that 
hollowness, needs only to put the brightest spot in her gown there 
to make that, as it were, the center of interest in the picture. 

Good color is no longer a luxury, but is becoming a necessity to us 
in this modern civilization. Cheap material and good color are far 
more satisfactory than expensive material and cheap color. There 
are many women who have never had a particle of art training who 
have a wonderful innate sense of color harmonies. Such people 
know intuitively what colors are becoming, and what combinations 
of color are beautiful. 


Study Good Color Wherever You Find It 


OR those who cannot really rely upon their own taste in matters of 

color combination there are many suggestions: Japanese prints have 
unparalleled color harmonies. If you have access to picture galleries 
study the paintings to see what colors the artists have chosen to 
combine. There is a picture representing a young girl whose face is 
in shadow beneath the soft tones of a violet-gray hat —the delicate 
violets and pinkish violets of her gown finding an exquisite note of con- 
trast in the blue green of the shell which she holds in her hand. Such 
a picture cannot be studied without adding to one’s appreciation of 
color. Henner’s paintings have suggestions for the auburn-haired 
woman, as his canvases picture this type of beauty, and always in an 
environment of dark blues and greens, very rich and quiet in tone. 

Those who live in the smaller places, and who cannot see the 
originals of the great paintings, are in no way debarred, for the 
magazines of today, with their remarkable process of color reproduc- 
tion, bring art right over the threshold of our homes. The color 
schemes which Maxfield Parrish uses in his illustrations, the wonder- 
ful tones which Howard Pyle produces, and the lovely colors of 
Jules Guerin’s pietures are well worth studying. 

Keep a little scrapbook in which you may mount anything which 
appeals to you as being especially interesting in color. Whenever 
you do see color which appeals to you study it and try to find out 
why you like it. The more you study color the more pleasure you 
will get from it. It would be well for us all to ‘‘ Fletcherize” a little, 
as it were, where color is concerned—stopping now and then in the 
busy rush of life to nourish our souls properly. Only in this way can 
we realize the keen pleasure of possessing taste in color. 
































The New French Lingerie 


By Mrs. Ralston 





This Corset-Cover is Made With a Straight Upper Edge, 
Being Shaped at the Underarm and by the Tucks 





A New Arrangement for the Rib- Embroidery and Lace are Prettily 

Se F - Combined in This Corset-Cover, 
bon is Shown in the Corset-Cover ; P . P 

cx. Wis . Which is Plaited Into the Waist- 

Above, the Eyelets Being Made in b ‘ Gali ti tis Gaile 
the Material Between Lace and and Buttoned in the Bac 
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The Yoke and Sleeves of This Nightgown are Cut in 
One and Appliquéed to the Lower Section 


a hy pg? rs 


28.5 aa se 





Durable Petticoat of Muslin, With 
a Lawn Flounce Trimmed With a 
Wide Band of Embroidery Insertion 
Set Between Clusters of Tucks 


A Petticoat for Nice Wear of Sheer 
Batiste, With a Plaited Flounce of 
Valenciennes Lace, Trimmed by 
Bands of Sheer Batiste Embroidery 





Princesse Slip of Linen With a Flounce of Batiste 
Emtroidered by Hand and Finished by Lace 





A Chemise on Simple 
Lines, Wilh the Hem- 
stitched Edge Finished 
by Narrow Lace 


A Chemise of Hand- 
kerchief Linen and 
Lace Matching the First 
Corset-Cover Above 





Lace is Used on This Nightgown, Which 
Matches the Chemise Above on the Left 
and the Drawers Shown Just Below 





An Embroidered Chemise 
Matching a Nightgown and 
Corset-Cover Illustrated 
Above on This Page 


The Empire Waist-line and 
the Deep Round Yoke 
Formed of Fine Lace Edging 
are Pretty Features 
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This trade-mark 


NEW STYLES 


We are pleased to inform all 


women interested in securing 
the new Fall and Winter 
patterns and colorings of 


Se? Che: 


cotton dress fabric, 


that we have supplied the 
leading retailers with sample 
books containing them. 


We invite any retailer who 
has not received these samples, 
or woman who does not find 
them at her retailer's, to write 
us for them. 


Pacific Mills 


BOSTON 


ticket, and guar- 


ea ti Ae NE pe that they 
r i are of superior 
rics bearing the SS value. 



































This 
clever 

garment 
i] combines /' 
jstyle, = = ; 
comfort, \, , | 
health, \\\/ 


\\ | 
economy. \\) J 


ly 
DEBEV OISE 


Forminc BRASSIERE, 


(Pronounced ‘‘debb-e-voise brassy-air’’) 
In every way superior to a corset-cover. 
Indispensable with the new low-bust cor- 
set. An ideal dress-foundation that de- 
lights every woman who puts it on. 

100 styles for stout, medium and slender figures, 32 to 48 
bust, open front or back, fine washable materials, elab- 
orate trimming, daintiest workmanship, re-inforcing arm 
shields, invisible boning. Many imitators, but nu equal. 
Our label ‘* DEBEVOISE BRASSIERE" on each genu- 
ine garment guarantees you satisfaction or your money 
back. Illustrated booklet ‘* THE FIGURE BEAUTIFUL” 
will be sent to you free on receipt of your dealer’s name. 
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CHAS. R. DEBEVOISE CO., 33 A, Union Square, New York i 























































eg ol 
Rep of great interest to 
Every Prospective Mother 


Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ** fine form’ and elegant ap 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back — nw 
bulkiness — no draw-strings no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, andl at prices lower than you 
can buy the material andl have them made at home 

ree Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt’’—It's Fenn to every woman 

writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book,if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garmentto your order V1 ou get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre 
sented, seni it back a e will cheerfully refund 
every cent pail. Other Skirts —1!f not in need 


of a maternity skirt, renmeniber our famous Bb & \W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
yor same guarantee.— Illustrated’ book fr 





Which book shall we send? Write to-day fe 
Peyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo,N.Y 













Wm Send For This Genuine 
Wy Bird of Paradise Spray 


“ek ul, guarar 





If you keep it 


. D Cor. Front and Dauphin 
Gro Vite Streets 
MILLINERY snop Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The New Points in Dressmaking 


By Mrs. Ralston 


HE fashions are so simple that to 
expt the new points requires 

skillful treatment in the making. As 
a matter of fact the new points in the new 
clothes require not only a knowledge of 
good dressmaking but also a graceful and 
workmanlike execution if they are to be 
successful. There are no sudden or long 
jumps taken from one fashion to another 
this year, as everything is on such simple 
lines that it is necessary for the founda- 
tions to be good. Take coats, for instarice; 
the changes in them are apparently slight, 
and yet these changes are in the essential 
points of cutting rather than in superfluous 
trimming. It is the actual handling and 
the arrangement of the seams to form new 
construction lines which distinguish the 
new clothes from the old. To illustrate 
this point look at the design of the coat 
on the right, of which both the front and 
back views are shown. You will see that it is the actual placing 
of the sections in the making of the coat which gives the new lines. 


IRST of all, coats are somewhat shorter. This, as I said in my 
‘Chat’? this month, depends, however, upon the purpose of the 
coat and the material of which it is made. The length of the coat in 
the illustration—which would be pretty made of serge, homespun or 
of the finer broadcloths for dressy wear 
—is about twenty-eight inches. The 
length should always be in propor- 
TE TAN tion to the width—that is, if you have 
broad shoulders or are inclined to be 
A New full in the bust you will not look so 
Pprrhty well in a short coat as in a long one. 
— The long front openings of the 
coats—which have been in fashion 
for the last two seasons—show a new point in the arrangement of the 
collar and in the shape of the revers. These are usually made of a 
different material from the cloth of the suit, although they are not 
necessarily of a different color. The contrast is frequently made by 
using one material for the back portion of the collar and another for 
the long facing of the revers. The majority of the coats are fastened 
just at the waist-line ora little bit above it. In the long coats of satin 
and silk, which perhaps should be classed as wraps, the fastening is 
often below the 
waist-line. But to — 
go back again to 
the model coat 
illustrated on this 
page. It shows 
another new idea 
in the arrange- 
ment of the belt, 
which is made of 
the same material 
as that used to 
face the collar; in 
other cases the 
belts are frequently 
made of suéde or 
patent leather of 
the softer quality lined with satin, the edges finished with a tiny 
cording of the satin showing on the outside of the belt. The new 
coats are not belted all the way around as in the children’s coats, 
but the belt is slipped in and out in a variety of ways, or it is cut in 
sections and attached between the scams. Some fullness in the 
backs of coats is a distinctive feature of many of the new fashions— 
not a clumsy amount, but just sufficient to show that there is some. 
This fullness is barely enough to adjust the material in gathers 
at the waist-line, and not enough to fall to the bottom of the coat 
in plaits. And, by-the-way, while speaking of fullness in the 
backs of the coats I do not want to forget to say that there 
is distinctly more fullness in the backs of the blouses of chiffon 
and soft satin. For the woman who can wear it there is fullness 
placed from the shoulders to the waist-line, but this, of course, 
requires a slim figure and a straight back. 








Collars are Either Broad or Very Narrow 


MUST say a word more about the arrangement of the mate- 

rial in the side body, or side section, of the coat on this page, 
as it is so typical of the new fashions in cut and line. I want 
to emphasize the fact that it is the handling of the material in 
some such simple way as this which gives the new points in 
the fashions. Do not 
think that this applies 
only to the side sec- 
tions of the coats, as it 
is this same method which 
gives the new touch to cloth 
skirts and to the new dressy 
gowns of satin and chiffon, 
only in the more dressy 
gowns it turns into the form 
of soft drapery. 

The separate collar and 
revers arrangements shown 
above give only a limited 
idea of the new ways of fin- 
ishing coats. For instance, 
take the revers of light cloth 
banded in a darker material 
and trimmed only with rows 
_Perhaps this may not strike you as being very new, but 
the novelty lies in the manner in which the stitching is made on the 
bands as well as in the color of the revers, which are of white cloth, 
while the bands are of dark silk, giving a decided contrast. Instead of 
the stitching being done in the usual way around the edge it is run 
across the band in regular rows a little more than an eighth of an inch 
apart. This stitching, by-the-way, is not always done by machine 
but on the dressier coats with revers of satin it is done by hand using 
a heavy silk floss and taking a long overstitch and a short understite h. 

The new cuffs on the coats are wider and 
rolling; many are made of velvet, satin 
and fur. The plain tailored coats are made 
With the cuffs of the same material as the 
Suit, and very often the cuff-line is given 
by overlapping and stitching one section 
of the lower part of the sleeve over the 
Other. With one exception the few sleeves 





Cuff Arrangements Which a:e New 


of stitching. 





This Shaping is Pretty 





The Arrangement of the Seams Gives the New Lines 





Long Collarand Short Lapels 


illustrated on this page are all full length. 
The one showing the link buttons as a 
fastening is very new and exceedingly 
simple and suitable for the tailored suit. 
The most pronounced point in sleeves— 
and this applies to coats, blouses and both 
afternoon and evening dresses—is their 
extreme flatness across the shoulder and 
the upper part of the arm. No gathers 
at all are used in the sleeves where they 
are put into the armhole. Everything is 
flat, closely following the shoulder and 
line of the arm. 

The new dress sleeves in the majority of 
cases are so mucha part of the dress that 
it is difficult to describe them separately. 
The length is varied according to the 
design of the gown. Inthis there is great 
leniency in the fashions. Although in the 
plain tailored coats the sleeves are long, in 
the dressier tailored suits of silk and satin 
they are generally made in the three-quarter or seven-eighth length. 
In gowns it is largely a question of individual taste, as both full- 
length and three-quarter-length sleeves are worn. The new points 
lie in their clinging, flat lines more than in the form of trimming. 
In sleeves of thin materials the length is broken by bands placed 
to give the effect of a double or even a triple sleeve. In many cases 
two and sometimes three contrasting materials are harmoniously 
blended even in the making of a short sleeve. Especially is this true 
in the varied styles made of lace with an overlay of chiffon. Ina 
kimono waist of chiffon, for instance, there will be a deep cuff of 
satin of a slightly darker shade than the waist, reaching from just 
above the elbow to halfway to the shoulder, while the undersleeve 
will be of lace finished by a fold of white chiffon. Although this 
gives three materials they 
are so well combined that 
only the trained eye would 
notice it. 


KIRTS are narrower, but 

not so narrow that they 
are uncomfortable to walk 
in, or that they make one 
look narrower at the feet 
than at the hips and shoul- 
der lines. This fashion of 
narrow skirts, although a 
very pretty one, should not 
be exaggerated. Briefly, the 
newest points in the skirts 
this year are their shorter 
length, narrower width and 
the bands used as trimming. 
These bands, however, are 
not always applied. The 
majority of the new skirts 
have them suggested by the 
method of cutting and in 
the overlapping of one inter- 
secting gore or piece with 
another. The new plaited skirts, following this tendency, are nar- 
rower: the plaits may be very wide and far apart, or shallower and 
closer together, the fullness of the skirt being confined with bands 
placed to give the straight, slim look which is a mark of the new 
clothes. The plaited skirt banded at the lower edge, which is shown 
above, is typical of the new lines, and yet you will notice that it is 
not without some fullness. 

One very new point in clothes is the placing of the waist-line, 
which in many of the new one-piece and draped dresses to be worn 
in the house is slightly raised. It is not so short as the Empire line 
of the last few seasons, as it is barely above the normal waist, being 
only slightly raised at the side and back and 
scarcely suggested in the front. 


Typical of the New Slim Skirts 


HE new stitch known as the auger stitch is 

shown in the waist and collars just below. This 
is made by piercing the material, giving the 
appearance of an enlarged double hemstitch. 
It is new and used on all kinds of clothes, adding 
a simple and distinctive charm as a trimming. 
It is equally effective on cloth, chiffon, velvet 
and silk in joining seams, in finishing hems and 
in the actual forming of a design as we have 
formerly used braid. 

Another noticeable feature this autumn is the 
collar arrangement on the dresses. The round, 
plaited frills will still be worn, but attached to a 
low collar or with a standing collar, such as are illustrated below. 
These collars may be made separately of batiste or linen, so that they 
not only may be washed but worn with different waists as well. 

Small, square collars of embroidered batiste are worn with cloth 
dresses, sometimes outlining a square yoke; or perhaps a V-shaped 
yoke used only in the front. The batiste is mitered to form the 
corners, the auger stitch being used to avoid the appearance of a seam. 

Flat folded bows 
to finish the clos- 
ing of a girdle are 
worn with all sorts 
of clothes. They 
are made of a strip 
of bias satin, laid 
in two lengthwise 
folds turning away 
from each other, 
which is folded to 
form the bow and 
caught in the cen- 
ter with a separate 
crosspiece which 
is tacked on the 
under side. Some- 
times these bows 
in a smaller size 
are used down the 
front panel of a 
chiffon overdress. 
They are very 
flat and simple in 
appearance. 





The Auger Stitch, 
Which has the Appear- 
ance of an Enlarged 
Double Hemstitch, 
Forms the Trimming of 
the Collars and Waist 
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MATET'S 


Rust-Proof 
orsels ~ 


The 
been 
tray this beautiful 
figure because of 
the perfect corset- 
ting of the model. 


artist has 
able to por- 


The designing and boning 
are the vital parts of the cor- 
set. These you cannot see. 
For their value you must 
depend upon our word and 
the word of your merchant, 
and your knowledge must 
come through actual wear. 


All we ask is that you try 
Warner’s Corsets. Give 
them hard wear. You will 
find all parts equal to what- 
ever wearing strain may be 
put upon them. 


The Warner policy is to make 
corsets so perfect in pattern, 
workmanship and material 
that no part will become use- 
less until the whole garment 
is worn out. 


There is a shaping power in 
a Warner’s Model which 
must be appreciated by 
every woman, whatever her 
figure. The attached hose 
supporters, now an integral 
part of the corset, are the 


Gecurty 


Rubber Tullon 


Mose Supporters 
Sold everywhere 


$1 to $7 per pair 
Every Pair Guaranteed 


The Warner Brothers Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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NATIONAL” 
Waists 
The selected BEST of the Season’s New 
Styles —the waists considered most beautiful, 
most becoming, and the greatest value of all the 
new ‘designs are the ones offered you in this 

Style Book. 

There are all kinds of waists for every purpose 
and at prices to sut YOU Taffeta. Net, Nun's 
Veiling. Mohaw, Lingene and Pure Linen. 
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A Collar and Jabot from Paris 
< 25 Cents 

No. 8495-Our 


Special Neckwear 
Buyer found this de- 
sign in one of the little 
Paris shops. 

We have had it 
made in this country 
—and are offering it 
here at half its real 
worth. 

The laundered col- 
lar is beautifully em- 
broidered in an artistic 
floral and eyelet design, 
while the jabot itself is very dainty. The tab ends 
are made of very fine batiste, beautifully embroidered 
and finished with a very preity applique of fine Point 

le Venise lace. Thu neckpiece is very stylish, is 
dainty and will be sure to please you.. White only. 


Sizes 12 to 1534. 
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coats our expert furriers Ia 
make to our order, the linings 
are made to our order, and 
the designs are the work of 
our designers. 
fore, are ina p 
e? absolutely the 
: 2 workmanship, t 


we every “NATION, 
™% fur coat will give a 
we know 


and Skirts 
Thousands’ and thousands @ 
of designs were connate 
ee SATO chosen for 
the “ NAL” 
Book 6s) 


This Style Book gives your 
choice of every desirable 
waist and skirt,’ and the 
opportunity to buy them at 
“NATIONAL” | Pri 
You will find Waists of 
Linen, Nun's Veiling and 
Taffeta, and every desirable 
material in staple and color- 
ing, with every new trim- 
ming in most beautiful 
Here is choice of the 
desuable > / 
Voile, Panama and various #4 
skirtings—a remarkable as- 


and price, 


“NATIONAL” 
Furs 

The skins 

NATIONAL” Furs are 


»sition to know 
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| The “NATIONAL’S” Price, 25 Cents 
| Postage Prepaid by us 
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Have You, Reader, Secured 
Your “National” Fall Style Book? 


It will be sent you free upon request 
There are three reasons why you should write today for YOUR 


**NaTIONAL’’ Fall Style Book: 


First Reason: It shows you all the new desirable styles in all kinds of 
apparel for Women, Misses and Children. 

Second Reason: It places all these new garments within your reach— 
enables you to secure exactly the ones most becoming and pleasing to you. 

Third Reason: This ‘“‘Nationav’” Fall Style Book will save you money— 
by enabling you to buy at much lower prices than you will have to pay elsewhere. 


Now we don’t ask you to take any one’s word for all this. 


We simply say 


let us send you free a Style Book, and then see for yourself if the ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ 
doesn’t offer you all these advantages—these opportunities. 
We say this to you: One Style Book is intended for you— is here reserved 


for you. 


book free and without obligation. 


Give us your name and address so that we may send you this 
Examine it at your leisure and if it does 


offer you advantages— if it offers you increased pleasure in your apparel; if it 


saves you money—you will be the gainer. 


You will have profited by 


taking the time now to write for your ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Style Book. 





Copyright 1910 by National Cloak & Suit Co., New York City 


Five New “ NATIONAL” Styles 


Do these styles interest you? 


Are these sample pages from the ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ Style Book 
ple pag ) 


interesting? Will you look at Fashion Plates of hundreds more styles? May we send you free 
our complete ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ Style Book showing all the new and desirable Fashions for Fall? 


“NATIONAL?” Tailored Suits 
Made to Measure $10 to $40 


Samples of Materials Sent if Requested 


These are the most famous, the most satisfactory suits ever made. Because each suit is cut 
and made to order. Your suit will be cut to your order, tailored to please you, trimmed as you 
wish it trimmed, and made in your own choice of our 450 different materials. You have every 
new style to choose from—every desirable weave and shade of fabric for your selection —and 
your suit will be made subject to YOUR approval at OUR risk. You are the one to say if it is 


It shows 


perfect, if it fits perfectly, if it is perfectly satisfactory, and if you wish to keep it. 


If not, we 


will cheerfully refund your money without quibble or question and pay express charges both ways. 


“NATIONAL” Money-Saving Opportunities 


Your Style Book will enable you to save money and at the same time secure the most 
becoming and beautiful styles in all kinds of apparel. 


Waists 98 cents to $9.98 
Sweaters $1.98 to $7.98 

Ladies’ Skirts $3.98 to $14.98 
Raincoats $8.98 to $14.98 

Veils and Scarfs 49 cents to $4.75 
Plumes 98 cents to $19.98 


Kimonos and House Dresses 79 cents to $5.98 
Muslin Underwear 25 cents to $6.98 


Knit Underwear 25 cents to $3.49 
Hosiery 13 cents to $1.98 


Ladies’ Dresses and Costumes $11.98 to $29.75 


Petticoats 98 cents to $7.98 


Ladies’ Coats and Capes $7.98 to $31.98 
Corsets $1.00 to $5.00 

Belts 25 cents to $1.25 

Neckwear 15 cents to $2.98 

Misses’ Dresses $7.98 to $14.98 

Misses’ Tailored Suits $9.98 to $18.98 
Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing $1.25 to $12.98 
Fur Pieces $2.25 to $21.95 

Fur Coats $20.95 to $59.75 

Fur-Lined Coats $19.98 to $42.75 

Infants’ and Children’s Dresses 59 cents to $6.98 
Hats $1.98 to $14.98 


THE “NATIONAL” POLICY 


The ‘‘NATIONAL”"’ prepays expressage and postage to all parts of the world. Every ‘‘NATIONAL'’ Garment has the 
‘‘NATIONAL’’ Guarantee Tag — our signed guarantee — attached. This tag says that you may return, at our expense, any 
‘*‘NATIONAL”’ Garment not satisfactory to you, and we will refund your money. 


Samples of Materials for “ NATIONAL” Tailored Suits, Made to Measure, will be sent you with 7 


Style Book if you state the colors you prefer, 


Samples will be sent gladly, but only 


when askex 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


255 West 24th Street, New York City 


Mail Orders Only. 


No Agents or Branches. 
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5547 


5542-5543 
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Good Lines for Stout Women 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


The first dress in the group above is typical of the long, unbroken lines which 
suit the stout woman. Dull-finished materials should always be chosen by 
stout women, as any texture with a high finish adds to the size of the figure. 
For this gown cashmere in a solid, rather somber, violet shade would be appro- 
priate trimmed with a band braided or embroidered in two shades of the violet. 
The vest may be of violet chiffon over silk of a slightly lighter shade, giving a 


little variety of tone without too strong a contrast. 


5542-5543 —The slightly cut- 
away fronts and inset collar, 
rather than an applied collar, 
give height to the coat shown in 
the suit above. Choose a dull 
gray or a purple cloth, using 
soutache braid of the same 
color for the collar and cuffs. 
Patterns (No. 5542) for the coat 
come in seven sizes: 34 to 46 
inches bust measure. Size. 36 
requires two yards and a half 
of 54-inch material. Patterns 
(No. 5543) for the eight-gored 
skirt come in six sizes: 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. Size 24 
requires three yards and three- 
quarters of 54-inch material. 





5547—Cashmere de soie in 
black or soft blue would be 
just the material for the grace- 
ful dress on the left, which is 
especially suited to the large 
figure. As the material is dull 
a narrow band of satin may be 
used as a trimming, outlining 
the surplice waist, and carry- 
ing the line down the front to 
the hem of the skirt. Rat-tail 
braid in an all-over design 
forms the other trimming. 
Patterns (No. 5547) for this 
dress—closed at the side 
back, waist in surplice effect, 
and six-gored skirt—come in 
seven sizes: 34 to 46 inches 
bust measure, Size 36 re- 
quires six yards of 44-inch 
material, and one yard and 
seven-eighths of seven-inch 
flouncing for yoke and cuffs. SS42-S54Z 
































No patterns can be supplied. 


Third in the group above is a 
simple street dress, which may 
be made of panne cloth or of 
blue serge, with the long lines 
from the shoulders to the waist 
and the oblong yoke outlined 
by a narrow piping of silk of a 
darker shade. Make the yoke 
of tucked net in white or cream, 
and fasten the dress at the side 
back. The broad bretelles, which 
are a feature of the dress, ex- 
tend over the shoulders,slanting 
to a point just below the yoke 
in a manner which gives breadth 
to the shoulders without de- 
tracting from the height. No 
patterns can be supplied. 


5549—For a practical every- 
day dress, the last one shown 
in the group above is most 
suitable. Any one of the light- 
weight woolens—such as 
panama, serge and mohair 
in plain or diagonal weaves— 
would be good looking. The 
buttons may be moulds cov- 
ered with the materiai and 
placed quite near together. 
The yoke may be of net or of 
tucked Paris muslin, and the 
collar and cuffs of embroid- 
ered batiste. Patterns (No. 
5549) for this dress—waist 
with lining, and a nine-gored 
skirt—come in seven sizes: 
34 to 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires five yards 
and a half of 44-inch mate- 
rial, and one yard of 18-inch 
S549 tucking, 


~s 


JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest deater in patterns; or by 


mail, giving number of paitern, bust measure for coat and costumes, and waist and hip measures for skirt, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. . ? 





Write for Free 
Illustrated Catalog 
| No. 31 


| The Meyer Jonasson & Co. Fashion 
|| Book shows carefully selected styles 
from the large 
stocks in our 
various Depart- 
|| ments, the latest 
wermanent 
fashions only 
being illus- 
trated. 






















502-L—Stylish 
suit of either light 
or dark gray Wors- 
teds ; or of Serge 
in Navyand Black 
— Coat 30 inches 
long, peau de 
| cygnelining—and 
beautifully tailor- 
ed. Skirt newest 
| | style—11 gores and 
flare. Sizes 16to 44 


$19.75 


Manufacturers 
and Retailers of 
Wearing Apparel 
forWomen, Misses 
and Children. 





Liberty and Oliver Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 


| 10 

| Meyer Jonasson & Co. 
| 

| 




















“STf that 
girl knew 
how she 
looks, she’d 
Write at once 


for the 
Free Trial Card of the 


Wilson 
Dress-hook 


and learn how much seater and surer they 
are than the old-fashioned hooks and eyes 
and snap fasteners she now uses.”’ 

The Wilson Dress-hook never rusts, flat- 
tens, bends or tears the fabric. Always 
hooks easily, closes the garment without 
wrinkles, holds firmly and unhooks instant- 
ly. No replacing—outwears the clothing. 
Look for it on all ready-to-wear garments. 

10c a card of 12. J.arge and small sizes. Gray, black and 
white colors. At all notion counters. 


Get the Free Card — Reg.1 0c Value 
THE WILSON DRESS-HOOK CO. 
127 St. Clair Ave. N. E., Cleveland, O. 


































a or >> at. 
Reg. c - 5 
U.S. Q 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 
** Whenever I sell awoman Pequot Sheets 
and Pillow Cases I am saved from all com- 
plaints or requeststoexchange goods. They 
give as complete satisfaction in wear as they 
do in appearance. Made up or in the prece.’’ 
Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 


Parker, Wilder & Co. 


Boston New York 








Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, *3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 
Beautiful and attract- 
Sizes and Prices | ive patterns. Made 
in all colors. Easily 
9x6ft. $3.50} Lent clean and war- 
9x7%ft. 4.00] ranted to wear. 
9x9 ft. 4.50 | Wovenin one piece. 
1 Both sides can be 
: . + A — used. Sold direct at 
, . one profit. Money 
9x15ft. 6.50} refunded if not 
satisfactory. 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors, sent free. 


ORIENTALIMPORTING CO., 698 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 
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Hall Styles-1910- 


COATS & | 


So Well Made 
So Stylish 


Coats Sa Yoque Suits 


«as atisfy every woman that wears them. 


aTheyre perfectly tailored - keep their shapely lines and stylish look until 
wornout. a Materials linings and making are all so good that they wear lon- 
ger than most garments at higher prices. a That you may know with abso- 
lute certainty when you wear a LeIGp that your suit or coat is correct, 
we Keep im personal touch with the. style-centers all the time, at a great 
cost in money. 


a LaVegue models are made in numerous designs for Women’s, Ladies’@& 
Mis ses” Wear. a Lhey're practical, wearable ; economical garments, 
strictly man-tailored , fitted on models and personally inspected. 


SOLD BY LEADING DRY GOODS &7 READY-TO-WEAR STORES 
the country. dWrite us for Illustrated Fall Fashion Booklet. 


‘Sent to any address upon request | 


THE JOHN ANISFIELD CO, maxers,;CLEVELAND, OHIO 
NEW - YORK ‘Established 1877- PARIS 
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HE question of altering clothes 

this year is not one to cause 

anxiety to the homedressmaker 
who closely studies economy. Never 
have I known a season when there 
were more ways of altering or mak- 
ing over clothes that were partly 
worn or out of fashion. First of all, 
in favor of the old clothes or the 
shabby ones, is the combination of 
different kinds of material in the 
construction of one gown or suit. 
To be sure this always has been 
done more or less in alteration, but 
this year it is a prominent part of 
the new clothes. Then the fact that 
color combinations are among the 
newest fashions also gives a chance 
to make successful alterations. Still 


ast Year’s Clothes in 
This Year's Styles 


By Mrs. Ralston 
With Drawings by Katherine Berkemeyer 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 15, 1910 





ON’T think of discarding any 

of your old lingerie dresses or 
partly worn white blouses, for by 
veiling the latter with chiffon they 
will be useful for the dressy separate 
blouses to wear with your tailored 
suits in the afternoon. It is won- 
derful what pretty little waists may 
be made at small cost by the sim- 
ple device of covering an old waist 
with the plainest sort of overblouse, 
using little or no trimming. The 
waist illustrated below shows what I 
mean. The underblouse may be of 
muslin, net or lawn, or any other 
thin transparent material, and the 
overblouse of chiffon. Such blouses 
are prettiest when the color of the 
chiffon matches the cloth of your 








Something that Will Interest 
Every Woman Today 


the day of Fashion. It is Free—send for it. 
It is beautiful. It is what every woman wants 
in this day of fashion when all eyes, all minds 
are turned toward the neat and fashionably 
attired women. it is the book of opportunity. 
It is the realm of development. 

All the latest developments in the smart and 
classy styles of European and American fashion 
centers were carefully studied before our artists 
created the designs illustrated in this hand- 
some book. 













makes 
you the 
BEST, the 
most EXCLU- 
SIVE and, 
BEST 


another new fashion, which seems skirt, as this makes a complete cos- 
especially made for the economical, tume. Patterns (No.5595) for this 
is the veiling of one material with kimono blouse come in six sizes, 32 
another. This has endless possibili- to 42 inches bust measure, and cost 
ties, as an old material may be veiled ten cents. Size 36 requires two 
with a transparent one, changing yards of 36-inch material. Patterns 
the appearance of the under mate- may be obtained from a pattern 
rial and concealing any defects. In evening dresses especially, or even agency or from the Pattern Bureau of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
nice afternoon dresses, really delightful results may be obtained, and This same idea may be used charmingly for an evening or party 
you have the satisfaction not only of making an old gown look like dress of white material or embroidered muslin, using chiffon in a 
new, but you also know that you are following a new and pretty delicate shade for the overdress. The little low-neck, short-sleeve 
fashion. In fact there are many new points of fashion dress at the bottom of the page will show you how 
all in favor of the successful remodeling and freshening simple these overdresses are. The lower edge of the 
of old clothes, which may be followed at small expense. skirt is trimmed with a corded band of the chiffon, and 
the sash, which is a loop witha straight end, is delight- 
fully simple in appearance. If you do not care for 
chiffon you can use a thin marquisette, as this will have 

a very similar transparent effect. This is net only 





Remodeled Street Suit 


Like a New Dress 























IRST take coats: they are shorter, therefore last 
year’s long coats may be cut off, crossed lower down 
and be made cutaway with square or round cor- 






Our 


ners. Another suggestion, and one which is shown just suitable for covering a muslin dress of the lingerie New 
above, would be to use the lower portion of the coat type, but you could also use the same idea in adress order Dest 
which you cut off, for a plaited section to be set on at of cashmere or other thin woolen material which field esigns 
the sides of the coat under a stitched belt, or to be you happen to have. The hemstitched bands on TODAY are Very 
worn with one of the patent-leather belts. This the sleeves and around the yoke should be of silk Attractive 
fashion of belting coats is another one which will 


or of the cloth of the dress, showing a difference 
in tone to the overdress. 


Made to Your Meas- 
ure at prices from $4.00 to $45.00 
O SPEAK again of skirts and the new a on The superb fit and dime proportions and the 


give an entirely new look to an old coat. In the 
usual plain coat the belt may be slipped through the 
underarm seams and brought out at the front seam 
to give it a different touch. Then the high-closing, 
stiff, regulation notched collar may be removed and 
one of the long rolling collars and lapels added, or 
even the newer large sailor collar. This may be 
fastened directly over the collar and lapels if they 
happen to be the soft rolling kind such as are shown 
in the illustration above. The two look very well used 
together, and the large collars are becoming to slender fig- 
ures. Another distinct advantage is that many of these 
separate collars are of a different material from the coat. 
Sleeves are cut flat and small at the shoulders and 
usually made with cuffs. Just think of what this means 
in fixing over a partly worn and shabby sleeve. The 
cuff is not always placed directly at the wrist-line, as 
in the illustration above, but frequently placed midway between the 
wrist and elbow. It may be made separately and slip-stitched over 
the top of the sleeve. This depends on the alteration required. 
One very new idea, which strikes me as being perfectly practical 
in altering partly worn clothes, is the method used this season of 




















‘ A Scie 2 j motif of the designs are carefully and accurately 
of banding them: remember that this is a fashion effected in the finished garment. Our mills 
which when well done and not overdone is one are the largest, the best equipped and the most 
° P aaa ° efficient establishments in the world for design- 
which looks well, and certainly it is a practic al ing and producing accurate and artistic styles. 
means of making over clothes. In altering the plain A trial order will convince you. Ask us for 
* e ° ‘ e mm f die <a » ai : . 
shirtwaist suit, which is shown above, the band samples, we will gladly furnish only for the 
: - . asking. Quality, that is what makes our gar- 
of the skirt makes an important change. Let us ments grow in favor. Quality, Style, Value, 
suppose that you have a shirtwaist dress of this kind these poms have caused the steady growth 
with a plaited panel at the front and back of the skirt of our business. 
and semicircular side portions. If your dress is made HOFMEISTER WOOLEN MILLS, Dept. C, Racine, Wis. 
of.plaid material add a band in a plain color which har- 
monizes well with the color of your material. Sew 
Overblouse of Chiffon Worn this band to the lower part of the skirt to hold in the E. BURNHAM COIFFURES 1910 
The Turban Cap Frame and Turban Braid 


With a Lingerie Blouse fullness of the circular sides. Donot make it so narrow 
that it bowls or hoops the sides of the skirt, but just 
narrow enough to make the skirt look slimmer. This band may be 
cut any depth desired and made of the same material as the dress if 
you have some left over, or if not, of some new plain material. 
Gore it a little on the sides and in the back to make it suit the 
swing of the old skirt, but it should, of course, be narrower as 
finishing seams with cording or with piping. These are not always the fullness of the skirt is eased to its upper edge. If your dress 
sewed in with the seam, but made in separate pieces or as stitched is of plain material it would be well to make the band of a striped 
bands and applied to the seam in the form of a trimming. They silk. Run the stripes around the skirt, and not up and down as | 
are merely laid on and slip-stitched by hand in a manner which you would ordinarily arrange them. Should your skirt happen to | 
will not show, as it would spoil the work if made hard by machine be without plaits you may use a trifle deeper set-on hem of a dif- 
stitching. These bands may be made ferent color, extending it around the 
of the material of the suit or gown, or of entire lower part of the skirt. 
silk matching the material in color. Set a plain yoke of the new material 
in the waist. Cut this in one piece 
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HERE are many waistcoats used 
with the new coats. This is one of 
the best ways of altering a coat which 


without a seam on the shoulder, ex- 
tending it low down over the arms to 
give the long, flat shoulder-line which is 


Our Special Turban Braid $8. This is of 30-inch 
Natural Wavy Hair. 

Perfect fitting caps 50cto$1 Waterfall Curls from $8 to 12 

Triple Switches from$6to50 Daphne Puffs. from 6 to10 


} am ang) lean inte | —_ pany ae oe a : 
a . a rshic ota rae H * ees << 4s ss luster 3 oo Bee gnon as: * to 
has grown too small, or w hich you wish seen in the new clothes. This serves Sransiermations, Waven, Femmpedeers, Bangs, otc. 

to change in appearance. These waist- a double purpose as it will freshen the (Straight Hair) SWITCHES (Wavy Hair) 
coats are not always suitable for the waist if it is worn around the neck, and se., S0inch . r $1.50 1% o8., 90-taeh ae $3.50 
perfectly plain tailored coats, but for allow it to be lengthened if it has be- 3'; oz, S-inch | op BF pil 
the semi-dressy tailored ones nothing come short-waisted. In fact for grow- 3); oz., 26-inch . 6.00 2oz.,26-inch. . . 6.00 
i ier thi 4 hose made yor : : : . peek. Special, 30-inch Natural Wavy Switch . . $8.00 
is prettier than those made of a con- ing girls this design has excellent i 


trasting color. Forinstance, if you have 
one of the low-opening coats which you 
want to fix over for cold weather, in- 
stead of adding an interlining of flannel 
you may use one of these little waist- 
coats of brocade or satin in a gay color. 

On most of the coats buttons are 
covered with the material; this also 
gives a new touch toanold coat. Ifthe 
buttons are small add more and place 
them very close together, so that each 
one almost touches the other. If they 
happen to be large they should be set 
far apart and have the buttonholes 
banded with silk or velvet. Use a fairly 
wide binding to give a decided mark 
to the line of the buttonhole. 

A simple as well as a practical way 
of altering the appearance of a plaited 
skirt is to place a-band of contrasting 
material around the skirt between the 
knee and the floor, as shown in the illus- 
trationabove. This band—whichmakes 
the skirt slimmer in appearance with- 
out detracting from its actual width 
may be of any material which is used 
to trim the suit, faced at its lower 
edge and slip-stitched to the skirt at its 
upper edge. 








Chiffon Overdress and a Coat Made From a Cape 











possibilities, as the sleeves may be 
lengthened by cuffs, and the band on 
the skirt be carried straight around if 
it is necessary toget the required length. 
Lingerie. or net ruffles would make a 
pretty finish set on each side of the 
center box-plait and at the base of the 
collar. By finishing them with a nar- 
row band they may be tacked under 
the box-plait or the band of velvet, 
making it an easy matter to remove 
them for laundering. Notice that the 
velvet band comes from under the col- 
lar frill, while the bow is placed at the 
neck over the frill. 


WANT to tell you of the long coat 

illustrated on the left: this may be 
readily made from one of the circular 
capes which you may have been wearing 
during the summer over thin dresses. 
Take in the greater part of the fullness 
at the underarm and make a seam. 
The sleeves as well as the revers may 
be of satin, moiré or velvet of the same 
shade or even deeper in tone than the 
material, and the buttons be round ball 
moulds covered with the same material 
that you use for the revers and sleeves. 





| 





Lightweight Wavy Switch . ..... . 2.50 

Featherweight, Stemless Wavy Switch, 22-inch 4.95 

Write to-day for free copy of our illustrated Art Catalog 
showing all kinds of switches, puffs, curls, fancy coiffures, 
and fine hair goods. Fashion Supplement showing styles for 
Fall 1910 now ready. 

Wiggs and Toupees for Men our specialty; send for meas- 
urement chart. We will send for free examination any of these 
articles. If it thoroughly satisfies you, remit the price; if it 
doesn’t, return it at once. These articles are superior in qual- 


ity and very low in price. 
The E. Burnham 
Illustrated Lessons 


will teach you, by Correspondence, Ar- 
tistic Hair Dressing, Shampooing, 
Manicuring, Hair Culture, etc. Also 
Manufacturing of Switches, Puffs, Curls 
and Transformations. Also Men's Wigs 
and Toupees. Increase your earning 
power. A diploma from our school 
gives you Standing in these professions 
Send for free prospectus containing 
signed letters of our successful graduates. Our instructors 
are doing the work they teach every day. 


E. BURNHAM fnvt'to8; Chicazc! 

















s Corticelli Silk 
As Corticelli costs 
YOU no morethan 

ie poor silk,why dont 
Gerheelle YOU use it? 


() 












** Bends 
with your 








































































{ TRADE 
v MARK 
Mer i patent leat ng od ith 
j dull finish top. Wi saan shi 
an cteprteret my 
the very er euitable oe hat 
pany or street wear. 
Rep Cross 
MopeL 
No. 177 3 
el ery Ee oft ian 4 Button 
very Soft ites w he 
! will be worn this season 
| 
Learn how different they feel in the Red Cross fay 1 
Shoe—h f | 
; oe—how restful a shoe can be hf 
e e | i! 
Have your shoes just as fashionable, but add | |# 
sii 
the Red Cross comfort 
You can get the exact style you want and The demand for a flexible sole i 
Fite will find that in the Red Cross Shoe is bringing out a new ‘‘so-called’’ flexible sole 
ts much closer, has better lines and more on ee ie Nilisleaiawiins ame. tie 
oon < Thc as gies al Shoe every week. Manufacturers are trying 
character. ou will be as enthusiastic about  gvery conceivable eel ‘< the tonite 
its effect on the appearance of your foot as ee ee say os te Et te fee 
Riese tan que al > secured by the Red Cross ‘Tanning Process— il 
y It feels. soles are “‘slashed,’’ flexed, worked by machines ti 
The comfort of the Red Cross Shoe is due in an effort to make them flexible. A | 
—not to any certain shape or style—but to the The following letter is typical of the experiences of 
wonderful ease of its flexible sole. sO many women that we have asked to publish it: 
Tanned by a special process Tried six other makes only to 
The s . throw them away 
e sole of the Red Cross Shoe is tanned ‘ite en ht six diff oe 
( ss see Meenas GM wines a tae n three months, I bought six different makes o 
y sp J SS ch preserves all th€ shoes, only to throw them away. I was almost des- 


leather’s natural life and elasticity. Its sole is  perate until I found the Red Cross Shoe.”’ 


flexible, it bends with your foot. “Though of Mrs. C. B. MILLER, Seattle, Wash. 
regular thickness, it is so supple you can bend Get the Fall edition of the Style Book. It shows 
. it double when new. You will feel the dif- all the styles that will be worn, Select the models you 
Comms tai . like, then go to your dealer’s and try them on. Bend 
erence the moment you put It on. them. Walk inthem. Know how different the styles 


Women find they can put the Red Cross do feel in the Red Cross Shoe. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write us and we shall, fit guaranteed. We 


Shoe on in the store and begin wearing it at have fitted over 50,000 women by mail, we can you. 








once, it is SO easy on the feet. High Shoes $4, $4.50 and $5. Oxfords $3.50 and $4. 
| Write Today For Style Book 
KROHN, FECHHEIMER & Co., §01-521 Dandridge St. Cincinnati, O. | 
The Red Cross Shoe is sold in 
New York City so8 Columbus A. F. Pitts Louisville Herman Straus & Sons 





Brooklyn I lyn & So 10 stores Atlanta Davison-Paxon ( 
Boston J r Fre leric ick, stokes Co Milwaukee The Boston Store 
7 Temple Place Nashville The Famous, 410 Minneapolis 1..S. Donaldson ( 
Portland ‘Me.) Holmes oe Store Union Street St. Paul Mannheimer Br 
Jersey City Bernstein & Co Memphis Kahns Mercantile Co Omaha J. L. Bran‘leis & Sons 
Washington Ss. K in mS Sons Co New Orleans A. Shwartz & Son Boston Store 
Baltimore I. Te “Ss Galveston Flatto Shoe Co Kansas City Robinson Shoe Co 
Richmond C4 Cc ross Shoe Co Houston Mistrot-Munn Co Denver Mi haelson Bros. , 15tt 
+ Pittsburg The Re 1 Cross Shoe Ban Antonio Wolff & Marx Co uA Santcantes.  - 
IA Store, th 8t. Louis Jj. G. Brandt Shoe Co San Francisco r e PhiladelphiaS! 
§ Buffalo es in St Mitchell-Gollar Shoe ¢ St A. Goodma 
n Cent Swope Shoe Co & Sons 
Cleveland The May C Indianapolis Geo. J. Marott; The Los Angeles C. \M. Staub Shoe Co 
Crouse Marott Dep't Store Norton's Shoe Store 
Cincinnati The Potter Shoe C« Chicago The Boston Store Portland, Ore. Bannon & Co 
The / 1s & Doepke ® othschild & Co. ; Beattle Turrell Shoe Co 
Co ‘Th e Lorentz L. Temple; The Re 
sros. Co i able (Evanston 
Exclusive agents for Mexico, The Tampico News Co. (Inc.) 2 a. Calle de la Palma 27, Mexico, D. F 


end leading dealers in all cities 
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The Way to Cover 
a Hat Frame 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 15, 1910 





A Millinery Class, Part Ten: By Mrs. Ralston 


To Face a Hat With Velvet, Satin or Thin Cotton Materials —such 
as batiste, linen or cretonne, which are used for summer hats—an 
interlining should be placed over the frame before the outside covering 
is put on. This is necessary to prevent the wiring and the grain of 
the buckram from showing on the outside. It is an essential part 
of the work in good millinery to prepare a smooth, flat surface before 
putting on the velvet. If the frame is to be covered with velvet one 
or two layers of light-weight capenet are used for this interlining. 
When satin or light-weight silk is used for the outside covering a 
thin batiste or inexpensive silk should be placed over the capenet. 
Though we studied the subject of interlinings in the sixth lesson we 
will review it here before putting on the outside covering. 


The Method of Fitting the Interlinings to the hat is exactly the 
same as for the outside covering. As the wiring of a buckram frame 
is on the upper side of the brim the capenet, which is used for the 
interlining, is also placed on the upper side of the brim. Some buckram 
being perfectly smooth on the under side requires no interlining of any 
kind on the under-brim side. In a well-made hat the buckram frame 
is slashed around the edge of the head-line and fitted to an inch-wide 
capenet band which is wired on each edge. This band is set around 
the head size with the slashed edges of the brim curling up into the 
inside of the crown, and answers the same purpose on a well-made hat 
that a collar does ona dress. It also 
makes a substantial support on which 
to attach the brace wires of the frame, 
which are run through at the lower 
edge to the head-size line, and then 
drawn up to the upper edge, twisted 
over with the pincers and fastened 
securely. 





In the Present Styles the crown of Showi 
a well-made hat is larger than the head 
size of the brim, and fits down directly 
on the brim over the circle of the head-line, the slashed 
edges of the brim slipping up into the crown. Asin the 
frame the crown and brim are made separately: they 
are not joined until the brim has been covered, as it is 
easier to handle the hat in working. To begin the work 
pin the capenet interlining to the upper brim with the 
bias of the material at the direct front and back of the 
hat. This brings the bias of the material at the point 
of the frame where there is the greatest curve. Placing 
the bias on the curve makes it easier to fit the material 
with smoothness. Pin the interlining in place around 
the brim of the hat with long milliners’ pins as shown 
in the first illustration. It should be fitted perfectly 
before beginning to baste or sew. Do not depend upon pulling 
it into shape by sewing if you cannot pin it on smoothly. In hats 
with a deeply curved or curling brim it is impossible to fit the 
interlining on the brim in one piece as on a flat-brimmed hat. The 
interlining must be seamed in large hats to take out the extra fullnessas 
in the first illustration. This seam should be made at the back, or at 
a point where it will be covered with the trimming. Pin the inter- 
lining carefully, gradually working out the fullness at one point. Cut 
around the outer edge of the brim, allowing a quarter of an inch to 
turn under at the edge. Sew with basting stitches near the brim edge 
to hold the material even and secure. Cut a tiny circle for the head- 
line, and gradually snip the material until the head size of the crown is 
fitted accurately. This part of the fitting must be done cautiously so 
that the interlining will not be cut beyond the edge of the head-line 
on the brim. Turn the slashed edges up into the crown. 


The Velvet 
the Unde 


Turn Under the Interlining at the outer brim edge and sew 
with slip-stitches—the second illustration. Overlap the edges of the 
capenet interlining at the seam—as this will make less 
bulk than a turned seam—and fasten it down flat. If 
the brim is to be covered with satin another interlining 
of thin batiste must be used over the top of the capenet 
to make a smooth surface. Put this on in the same 
manner as already described for the capenet padding, 
carefully turning under the raw edges and snipping 
for the head-size circle. If the buckram under brim is 
a rough surface requiring an interlining the batiste 
interlining on the upper brim is sewed on in a different 
way. In this case turn the raw edge of the batiste 
over the edge of the brim, and fasten it along the 
under-brim edge with the lacing stitch Do not turn 
the raw edge under, as this would make an undesirable 
bulk at the edge of the brim, which would show 
through the outside material. Simply catch the raw 
edge so that it will not fray. Fit the under brim with 
the batiste interlining, in the same manner as the top, 
and turn under the raw edge at the outer brim edge 
and sew with slip-stitches. Fit this with equal care as 
it should be absolutely smeoth. The brim of the hat 
is now ready for the velvet or satin covering. 


When It is Necessary to Cover a Hat More Rapidly the interlin- 
ings are often omitted, and the edge of the brim is bound with a strip 
of soft cheesecloth, batiste or silk cut on the bias and not more than 
three-quarters of aninch in width. The raw edges are not turned, but 
the strip is simply divided in even proportion over the brim edge on 
the upper and under sides, and sewed inside the edge with running 
stitches, thrusting the needle through and then up again. 


To Cover the Frame With Velvet is the Next Step. For satisfac- 
tory results this part of the work must be done with the greatest care, 
from the cutting out of the velvet to the slip-stitching at the edge of 
the brim. As you know from handling velvets there is a difference in 
the pile when the surface is rubbed with the hand, commonly known 
as the “right and wrong” of the material. In rubbing the right way, 
or with the pile, the surface lies flat, giving a lighter sheen, or tone, 
than when the pile is rubbed the wrong way, or against the grain, 
brushing the pile up, which gives a darker cast to the tone. In 
placing the velvet on the hat the pile must all lie in the same way, 





ng the Interlining Pinned and Slip-stitched in 
Place on the Upper Brim 








Slip-stitching Under-brim 
Facing in Place 





Adjusting Crown and Velvet 
on Side Crown 


and not in various directions, which would give the appearance of 
having used two different qualities of velvet on the same hat. Lay 
the velvet on the brim and crown so that it will brush up against 
the pile from the front of the hat to the back, as this is the direction 
in which the velvet is most likely to rub. Place the material over 
the form of the hat for cutting, beginning with the upper brim. Pin 
it securely around the upper brim, using long milliners’ pins. Do 
not make the mistake of using the crdinary pins as they will mark 
the velvet, and are too short to hold it firmly. Place the velvet with 
the bias at the center front of the brim. Smooth it to the brim, pin- 
ning it securely as you shape it to the form of the hat. It is import- 
ant to smooth the velvet with the straight weave of the goods, as it 
will pull out of shape if stretched on the bias near the edges, causing 
the edges to full or pucker in a manner which it would be difficult 
to remove. Cut out a circle for the head size, as you did for the inter- 
lining, and slash the edges to fit smoothly around the crown-line. 
After making the velvet covering as smooth-fitting as possible 
secure all around the edge with pins and trim off within half an 
inch of the edge. Turn the raw edge of the velvet over the edge of 
the brim and fasten with basting stitches to the under side of the 
brim as in the third illustration. Do not fold under the raw edge as 
this would make too much thickness. Slip the needle first under the 
edge of the velvet and then take a short stitch in the buckram. Do 
not put the needle through to the vel- 
vet, but take up only the fiber or thread 
of the buckram so that the stitches will 
not show on the right side. Fasten the 
inside slashed edges at the head circle 
with a long stitch on the upper side 
and a short back stitch on the under 
side. Next place the velvet on the 
under side of the brim in the same 
manner as directed for the upper brim, 
pinning the back, front and sides in 
position as a guide. Then gently 
smooth the velvet, pinning as you proceed, deftly press- 
ing with the fingers and drawing out to the edge along 
the weave of the velvet, moulding it to conform to 
the shape of the hat. Make the seam, if one is required, 
at the same position on the under brim as for the 
under-brim facing. Take out and readjust the pins 
whenever necessary. Trim the edge of the velvet 
around the brim edge, allowing a quarter of an inch for 
turning under. Use the pins again at the brim edge and 
secure it for slip-stitching. 
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Slip-stitched to 
»r-brim Lining 


To Slip-stitch the Velvet Facing at the edge of the hat 
hold the hat with the under side next to you, keeping it 
in a firm position with the thumb of the left hand on the under brim 
and the fingers very lightly placed on the upper side. As the con- 
stant pressure of the fingers would leave an impression on velvet 
hold a small piece of velvet between the fingers and the velvet 
covering. Sew from the right to the left, taking a short stitchina 
straight line with the edge in the velvet of the upper brim—which we 
turned over the edge of the brim—slipping the needle through the 
turned-in edge of the under-brim facing, likewise in a straight line, 
and taking a stitch about three-eighths of an inch in length. Draw 
the needle through and take another stitch in the upper velvet facing, 
and so on, securing the edges together. The sewing should come 
directly at the edge of the brim and the stitches be made close enough 
to give a firm, unwrinkled appearance. The fourth illustration shows 
this stage of the work. If you find this difficult to do, and inadvert- 
ently take a wrong stitch, it is far better to rip it out at once and 
do it right than to trust to its not showing, as this work has to be 
done just right not to show. If you are careful in removing the 
thread the velvet should not be marked. The inside raw edge of the 
velvet at the head-line is next finished, using a long 
stitch on the upper side to hold the slashed portions 
in place, and a short back stitch on the under side. It 
is now time to cover the crown of the hat. 


The Velvet for the Crown Top is laid over the form 
of the crown with the bias at the center front. Cut 
the velvet for the crown half an inch larger than the 
top of the crown frame. Pin smoothly and draw the 
raw edge of the velvet down to the side crown, and 
sew with a long stitch on the right side and a short 
back stitch on the under side. Place it on the brim so 
that the direct center of the crown will come in the 
center of the head-size circle to balance the hat. The 
placing of the crown in an indifferent position often 
causes a hat to slip down more on one side of the 
head than on the other, giving the wearer much 
discomfort. 


Fasten the Crown to the Brim with long slip- 
stitches, taking a stitch up in the crown and then 
down in the brim, taking care not to let the stitches 
go through to the velvet facing on the under brim. 
To cover the side crown cut a strip of velvet the required width, 
allowing a full inch for the turning in of the edges. If the side crown 
is perfectly straight or slightly curved or slanting a bias strip may be 
made to fit satisfactorily. Pin the side covering both at the upper and 
lower edges of the crown, covering the raw edge of the top crown 
and the lower edge of the side crown as shown in the last illus- 
tration. Slip-stitch to the crown with accuracy and great care. 
When possible join the two ends of the-velvet in a bias line where it 
will be covered with the trimming, making the joining in a bias line. 
Many times the side crown is covered before the crown is sewed 
to the brim, in which case the lower edge of the bias band covering 
the side crown is turned under the edge of the crown and fastened 
to the inside with slip-stitches taken through the fiber of the buck- 
ram and the velvet edge. Then the completed crown is placed 
on the hat—care being taken to balance it properly—and secured 
with slip-stitches to the brim. Asin the case of the uncovered crown 
these stitches should not go through to the velvet on the under 
brim, nor should they be conspicuous on the crown. 
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Any inquiries regarding this article should be addressed to the Editor of the Millinery Class. 


Be sure to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


—— DON’T MISS IT ——_ 


New York’s Leading 


Fashion Catalogue 
For Fall and Winter 1910-1911 














NEW YORK'S LEADING FASHION 
CATALOG 
Fall E Wante: , 
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The above is a reproduction of the catalog cover. The 
subject of the picture in the center is taken from the 
prize-awarded oil painting ‘‘The Dance in the Studio’’ 
by Mr. Francis C. Fones, N.A. Thecolors ofthe painting 
are beautifully reproduced on this catalogcover. The work 
on the inside of this beautiful book is equally as high grade. 


DON’T MISS IT! 


Write To-day for FREE Copy 


It is the most Wanted, most Sensible, 
most Practical, most Economical, and 
most Complete and Authoritative Pub- 
lication on New York Styles. 

This 160-Page Book faithfully and beau- 
tifully illustrates and fully describes every- 
thing to wear for 





|| Women, Misses, Girls, Boys 
| and Infants 


Tailor-Made Suits, Dresses, Coats, 


Furs, Costumes, Waists, Underwear, 
Misses’, Boys’ and Children’s Clothing, 
Millinery, Jewelry, Gloves, Shoes, etc. 





At Money-Saving Prices 


| | the lowest ever quoted for reliable merchandise. 


Convince Yourself at Our Risk 
Money Refunded if Not Satisfactory 


We Pay Express Charges Both Ways 





To receive full value for your money you cannot 
afford to be without a copy of this valuable 
Fashion Book and Shopping Guide. 


It is FREE. Write TODAY. | 
Address Dept. L2 
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| SIXTHJAV.I9"T020" STREET. J NEW YORK 


FOUNDED 1865 ———_—_—_—___ 















PERFECT [ORM 
and CORSET 
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~.)\COMBINED 


Look for the name. 
Your money will be 
refunded if you are 
not fully satisfied! 
SAHLIWN is the only gar- 
ment that without padding or 
interlining produces the cor- 
rect bust and long hip lines 
demanded by present styles, 
with perfect ‘ 
comfort. 


Patented 
No Clasps— No Hooks—No Eyelets 
No Strings—No Heavy Steels 









The wearer of a SAHLIN finds that "4 
her shoulders throw back naturally and 
comfortably, and correct posture becomes % } 
easy. Absolutely no pressure on heart ~/ 
lungs or stomach, ‘ 7 { $1.50 
Made in coutille or batiste for medium, Se. ‘ sy 
medium tall and tall figures. Give } ara. 
actual waist measure, bust measure de- ~—h 
sired and length from armpit to waist line. eS 54 
Write for our free fashion booklet, it \ j 
will interest you. Order from us if your NA / 
dealer cannot supply you. ~/; | Long 
Medium Style $1.00; Long [ | Hip 
Hip $1.50. Postage 14 cents Ei ai Style 
THE SAHLIN CO., Makers 
1402 Congress Street Chicago |i ¥h 



























"WN BIAS FOLD <ointes2ns 
Seam Coverings 
Ready to use. Made in highest grade Cambric, 
Lawn, India Linon, Pure Linen and Silk. 
Our MONARCH Brand Bias Folds 
in lower priced materials, Cambric and Lawn. 
Sizes 1-5, 12 yard pieces 10¢e,. At All Dealers. 
. SAMPLE REFERENCE BOOK FREE | 
s 


howing colors, widths and quality of materials 

















Wm.E.Wright&S8on’sCo., Dept. Y,350 B’way,N.Y. 
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O woman looks well 
dressed unless she 
feels well dressed. 

No woman feels well 
gowned unless her under- 
wear is comfortable. 


No underwear is com- 
fortable unless it fits. 


Forest Mills Underwear 
has that perfect fit which 
lends distinction to the 
close-fitting gown. 


OREST Mills Underwear is daintily made from 

the finest grades of lisle, silk and lisle, silk and cot- 
ton, merino, wool, and silk and wool. It is graded in 
weights from the finest gauze to the heavier worsteds. 
It is finished by hand in sanitary homes, on farms 
and in villages. Tchese homes are licensed and regu- 
larly inspected under the strict Massachusetts laws. 


eforesteM § 


KNIT UNDERWEAR 
Stand Ginished 


fits as though made to measure. It is durable because 
of its perfect fit, because of its unusual elasticity, and 
because the buttons are attached by a special machine 
and will not come off, and the buttonholes are carefully 
made and will not tear out. The materials are so well 
chosen and so carefully manufactured that Forest 
Mills Underwear retains its shape, life, resiliency and 
luster under all conditions of wear and all conditions of 
laundering. It has shapes for all figures—tall or short, 
stout or slender or medium, regular sizes or extra 
large sizes. Having founda number in Forest Mills 
Underwear that exactly fits you and suits your purpose, 
you can always duplicate this number at any time, 
because every number in Forest Mills Underwear is 
exactly duplicated in material, style, shape and fit. 
Forest Mills Underwear is sold in good stores in nearly every town. The 


prices range from 50 cents to $4.00 a garment. An instructive booklet show- 
ing some of the attractive styles mailed free on request. 
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Brown Durrell Building 
11 West 19th Street, New York 


Brown Durrell Building, Boston 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 15,1910 


To Draft a Bodice and 
a Sleeve Pattern 





A Dressmaking Class, Part Ten: By Mrs. Ralston 


taking as a model for the first pattern draft a plain shirtwaist. To 

follow this lesson intelligently, and to continue the work of the 
class consecutively, the work of the last lesson must be practiced and 
thoroughly understood. In this lesson we will complete the same 
garment by drafting a sleeve pattern. Take your own measurements 
and draft accordingly 


[: OUR last lesson (June) we began a simplified drafting course, 


Sleeve Measurements. 


1. Armhole: taken at the point where the arm joins the shoulder, rather a 
close measure. 

2. Length of arm to elbow: taken from back of arm at quarter length of 
back (same point at armhole as ‘‘width of back” measure), to the 
point of the elbow with the arm bent. ; 

3. Length of arm from armhole to the wrist: taken with arm 

: bent, from back of arm over the elbow to wrist. 


To Draft a Sleeve. Draw a rectangle—ABCD. 

AB and CD equal to length of sleeve from shoulder to 
wrist. In diagram 22 inches was used. 

AD and BC equal to one-half of armhole—8 inches. 

AE equal to length of elbow. 

Divide AD at center. Mark point F. 

Draw a line through F parallel to AB. 

DG. Online DC measure a distance equal to one-half 
of DF and mark point G. 

FH. From F raise a line equaling one-half of DF. 
This gives the fullness at top of the sleeves. It may be 
regulated to suit the fashions. 

AI. On line AB measure a distance equal to one-fourth 
of DF and mark point I. 

IJ. From I measure out one inch. Mark point J. 

GK. From G measure out oneinch. Mark point K. 

Draw a line from J through A to H and to K. This 
makes the top line of the sleeve. 

BL. On line BC measure a distance equal to one-half 
of EB and mark point L. 

Connect J, E and L, giving a slight outward curve 
between E and L. This line makes the outside seam. 

LM. Size of upper portion of sleeve at wrist equals AF, or if 
wrist is large AF plus one inch. This line is drawn at right angles 
to EL. Mark point M. 

Find center of KM. Mark point N on line DC. 

NO. From N measure in one-tenth of line AD (upper section of 
armhole) and mark point O. 

Connect K, O and M with a slightly curved line to form line for 
inside seam of sleeve. 

The under-sleeve portion may be made within the upper section. 

IR. From I measure in a distance equal to one-third of AF. Mark 
point R. 

ES. From E measure in a distance equal to IR and mark point S. 

LT. From L measure in a distance equal to IR and mark point T. 

GX. From G measure in three-fourths of aninch. Mark point X. 

XV. From X measure a straight line up one-half inch. Mark 
point V. ; 

Connect R, S, T to form the seam, in the upper-sleeve portion, 
corresponding to J, EF, L. 

Connect R and V with a straight dotted line. VW. From V 
measure a distance equal to one-third of RV. Mark point W. 
Connect R and V with a curved line, bringing it at W three-quarters 
of an inch below the dotted line. 

Connect V and O. The line and line OM form the inside of sleeve. 
In cutting allow three-quarters of an inch on seams. 





A Few General Rules on Drafting. - There are a few rules in draft- 
ing which apply to all systems. The waist measure is better when it 
is divided unequally, in order to place 
the underarm seam in a straight A 
line from the direct underarm. tages 


When the waist measure is more “* 
than twenty-six inches one or two ‘ 
side bodies are used, as they keep E 


the lines of the front and back 
sections of the bodice straight. The 
front line of bust should always be 
several inches wider than the back. 
If the back is too wide decrease the 
size at top of side body until the back 
measures one inch less than one-half 
of half the bust measure. Never 
make alterations at the waist-line. 


LINE 2 





Take Your Measures accurately Pe: 
for drafting a bodice, in the same = Mpf***-4 
manner as for a shirtwaist, as told 
in the June lesson. 

The fitted bodice lining has the x 
same general foundation lines as the 
shirtwaist. There are five parts or 
sections to this draft, as follows: 

(1.) One-half the back. (2.) The side back. 
(4.) One-half center front. (5.) The side front. 

The back and side back are drafted first. 

Draw a right angle in the upper right-hand corner of the paper. 
Mark the angle A, the horizontal line 1, and the vertical line 2. 

AB. Length of back. 

AC. Center of AB. 

AD. Center of AC. 

AE. Equals one-third of one-half the neck measure. 

EF. Raise point E one-half inch and mark point F. 

AF. Draw a curved line between A and F for neck-line. 

BG. Measure in from B three-quarters of an inch to give slight 
curve at waist-line. Mark point G. Connect AandG. When measur- 
ing the width of the back use the new line AG (instead of line AB). 

D*H. From D* (point D moved to line AG) draw a line equaling 
one-half the width of back at right angles to AD and mark point H. 

Hi. From H draw a lineat right anglesequaling AE. Mark point I. 





(3.) The underarm. 











(LINE: 





Ranaiecae 
Drafting a Sleeve Pattern DG. 








How to Draft the Five Sections of a Fitted Bodice Lining 


IJ. From I measure out one-half inch. Mark point J. Connect 
F and J to give the shoulder-line. 

C*K. From C? (point C moved to line AG) draw a line at right 
angles to it equaling one-half the width of back plus one-tenth of 
this width and mark point K. In a fitted lining this measurement 
is one-half the width of the back plus one-tenth of this width, and in 
the shirtwaist which we drafted it was plus one-fourth. 

Draw a dotted line at right angles to B for line of waist. 

GL. From G measure on waist-line one-tenth of one-half waist 
measure and mark point L. 

Divide shoulder-line FJ at center. Mark point M. 

LM. Connect L and M, which gives you the side seam of the 
center-back section. 

LN. From L measure over one inchon dotted line indi- 
cating waist: this is also to give a curve to the seams at 
the waist-line. Mark point N. Connect N and M. 
_D NO. From N measure width of side back at waist- 

; line, which equals one-fourth of one-half waist measure 
minus one-fourth of an inch, and mark point O. 

OP. From O through K draw a line the height of 
underarm measurement and mark point P. 

Connect J, H and P forthe armhole. Add a basque as 
in the shirtwaist. From M to G draw a dotted line, 
extending it four inches. Mark point Q. From A to O 
draw a dotted line, extending it four inches. Mark point 
Rk. Connect Q and R. From J draw a line through N, 
extending it fourinches. Mark point S. Join Land S. 


e"\ 





The Underarm Section is Made Next. Draw a rect- 
angle with lines AB and CD equal to NO—that is, one- 
fourth of one-half the waist measure minus one-fourth 
of aninch. Make lines AC and BD equal to OP—that 
is, the height of the underarm. 

AE. From A measure in toward B one-fourth of an 
inch. Mark point E. Connect E and C. 

BF. From B measure down one-half an inch to form 
the underarm curve. Mark point F. Connect E and F. 
From D measure down one-half inch and mark 

point G. Thismakes EC and FG equal length. Connect 
C and G to make waist-line. Add a basque by drawing a line from 
B through C, extending it four inches. Mark point H. From center 
of line EB draw a line through G, extending to four inches, and mark 
point J. Connect H and J. 


The Center Front and Side Front of a Bodice. Draw a right 
angle in the left-hand corner of the paper. Mark angle A, with line 1 
at the top of the paper. Line 2 (center-front) at the edge of the paper. 

AB on line 1 equals one-half the bust measure minus the length of 
the bust-line in backC?K (without dart), and bust-line of underarm AB. 

When the width of the back is decided the remainder of the bust 
measurement is put into the front of the bodice. Darts are then used 
to reduce it to the size of the waist. 

BC. Parallel to line 2 equals length of back. 

BD. Equals one-fourth of BC. 

DE. From D draw a line parallel to AB. 

BF. One-third of BD. 

FG. Draw a line from F parallel to DE to determine the shape of 
the shoulders and mark point G. 

AH. From A on line t measure one-third of one-half the neck 
measure and mark point H. 

HI. Raise H one-half inch and mark point I. 

AJ. On line 2 equals AH. Connect I and J to form neck-line. 

IK. From I draw a line the length of back shoulder FJ, touching 
line FG at end, and mark point K. 

IL. From E on line DE measure one-half the width of chest and 
mark point L. This gives one point of the armhole. 

JM. Length of front. 
F CN. From C measure out one 
; inch. Mark point N. 

NO. From N measure height of 
underarm and mark point O. Con- 
nect K, L and O with a curved line 
for the armhole. Divide EL in 
center. Mark point P. 

PQ. From P, the center point of 
line EL, draw a line parallel to line 2 
extending to waist-line and mark 
point Q. 

JR. From J measure to line PQ 
height of bust. Mark point R. 

Divide the shoulder seam KI in 
the center. Mark point S. 

Divide MQ in the center. Mark 
point T. Connect S, R and T with 
slightly curved line, marking front 
section. 


LINE 1 

















We Have Everything now except 
the waist measure and the direction 
of the side front at the waist-line. 
Measure the center back, side back, underarm and center-front sections 
at the waist-line and add them together. Subtract the total amount 
from one-half of the waist measure; the difference between the 
two measurements is the width of the side front at the waist-line. 
Draw line from N to M. 

NN?. Measure the difference just obtained from N on line NM 
and mark point N?. 

RU. Draw a line from R to N? equaling RT plus one-half inch 
and mark point U; the extra half inch is to allow for a slight fullness 
in the front seam of the side front. Add a basque by extending line 
JM four inches and mark point X. From T drop a four-inch line 
parallel to MX. Mark point W. Connect W and X. 

Extend RU four inches. Drop a line straight down from U four 
inches, find the center between these lines, and connect RU to the 
center, marking point Y. Draw a dotted line from J through N, 
extending it fourinches. Mark point V. Connect Vand Y. In cut- 
ting allow seams three-quarters of aninch, except at neck and armhole. 





Any inquiries regarding this article should be addressed to the Editor of the Dressmaking Class. 
Be sure to inclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 
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What 18 Mothers 
Wrote about — 


COLGATE’S 


74°11 =)=10))) 


DENTAL CREAM 





“Just the thing for baby’s gums to help 
the teeth to come without causing him 
any pain.’’—‘* Makes the baby laugh and 
crow when on his gums it goes.” —“ Used 
it on my baby’s teeth and think it very 
good.” —“Used it for self and baby and 
found it all that is claimed for it—a per- 
fect cleanser and _purifier.”"—‘ Always 
very satisfactory for my two babies.” 

‘““The finding of baby’s tooth is a dis- 
covery. To go about this task in the 
easiest and most beneficial way is to 
use Colgate’s Cream and make a discov- 
ery in more ways than one.” 

“The children shout and clap their 
hands when I call them to have their 
teeth brushed.” —“'I find it much easier 
to get them to brush their teeth when I 
have Colgate’s.”—‘* With that Cream in 
the house, our little ones do not have to 
be told to clean their teeth. The flavor 
is so pleasing, and they are so delighted 
with the way they can manage the tube 
themselves.”—“I have no trouble to get 
my boys to use it.” 

“As good as candy to my little boy. 
He is always anxious to have his teeth 
brushed.”—“The children like it.” —“The 
children clean their teeth with it every 
time they come into the house.” 

“‘] greatly regret J] did not have Col- 
gate’sCream when achild. I consider ita 
great help in preserving children’s teeth.” 
—** Truly efficient and delicious. Mychil- 
dren have fine teeth from its daily use.” — 
“Mychildren use Colgate’sand their teeth 
are unusually clean and white.”—‘‘| and 
both my boys use Colgate’s Ribbon Cream 
and | cannot speak too highly of it. They 
both have sound, beautiful teeth.” 

** A boon to the children—to say noth- 
ing of older people. It is much easier to 
use than the old style paste or powder.” 


The above quotations are from letters 
unsolicited by us. The names of any 
or all the writers will be sent on request. 


Your Children Have 
What You Lacked 


It is a treat not a task for chil- 
dren to brush their teeth with 
this pleasant-tasting dentifrice — 
delicious without the presence of 
sugar—an efficient cleanser with- 
out the presence of “grit,” and 
all that is beneficial without any 
injurious effect. 


A Generous Trial Tube for 4 cts. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H, 55 John Street, New York 






Canadian Dept. 
Coristine Bldg. 
Montreal. 
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Old Dutch Cleanser 
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clean water and 
a cloth or brush 
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on Large Sifter-Can 10‘ 


Its Many Uses 
®& Full Directions 
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What Printzes# PL/O Canvas 


means to you - es 


The Well 


Dressed Woman 







































OU know how often you have purchased a suit or a 
coat that looked fine the first few weeks —and after that 
it simply drooped about you so lifeless, that you were 

ashamed to wear it. The reason for such failure was the faulty 


canvas lining—and this is what PRINTZESS PLIO corrects. 


We have always used a high grade canvas—the same as A 
other good makers use, but we never felt satisfied — We + 
Wanted a canvas that would hold the shape of your garments and FA 
that Unusual Conditions, Moisture or Perspirationwouldn’ t affect. ry 





J 
‘ 
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We took from our 37 years of experience the knowledge 
of what a canvas should be and had. PRINTZESS PLIO % 
made for us—we own it—and it will never be found in any 
garment other than PRINTZESS. It solves a shape re- 
tention problem that has always been a serious drawback to | 
you and to the manufacturer. 


The PRINTZESS ‘Distinction in Dress’’ label has 


always been your guide to Style, Superior Fit and Wool 
Materials. 


tz 














To all this we now add—this new exclusive shape retain- 
ing canvas—and the PRINTZESS label is your guarantee | 
that underneath the lining of every PRINTZESS coat or | 
suit, you'll find the PRINTZESS PLIO trade mark (see 
illustration )— placed there to insure you canvas quality. 

There’s a PRINTZESS dealer in most localities — gener- 
ally the best one—If you don’t know him, send us 6 cents 
in stamps for our dainty catalog, containing the authorita- 
tive styles for Fall, and we'll send you the PRINTZESS 
dealer’s name and include a beautiful art poster, size 19 x 26 
(without advertisement) of ‘* The PRINTZESS.”’ 

Address Dept. A 


THE PRINTZ BIEDERMAN COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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for our Advance Style 
News which contains 
handsome illustrations of 
correct styles in ladies’ 
hats for Fall 1910. Don’t be 
satisfied this season with any- 
thing less stvlish, graceful and 
beautiful than ‘‘The Grace Hat” 
—the cost probably won’t be as 
much as you have been paying. 
Write this day. No matter where 
you are located you can secure a 
““Grace Hat.”’ . 
“11: We have - 
Milliners: {itn Sates dire 
you well to investigate at once. 








PETTICOATS 






















Trade Mark LIEBSTADTER MILLINERY CO. 
——— * the a Grace Hat’”’ 
j ; | ; roadwa 
with US TOP Kansas City + 
the | 
IT ADJUSTS 


Why don’t you select the Hy-Art Justo Petticoat? 

It is instantly and permanently adjusted to fit you 

perfectly without draw strings, rubber or alterations. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 

In all materials and shades $1.50 to $12.00 


Send for free booklet the “‘ Trim Figure” contain- 
ing hints of value to women. 


THE DIELHENN MFG. CO. | 
1254 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 


7 OU can save money every time you buy 

a pair of stockings for any member of 

the family by sending for our BIG FREE 

Catalogue of HOSIERY for MEN, WOMEN 

and CHILDREN, Every style and grade 
is represented. 

Weare Importers, and sell to you direct at 
wholesale prices, saving the retailer's profit. 

WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOGUE 
sds: i It costs you nothing and means a 
great saving. 

Send us $1.45 for 3 pairs Pure Silk Boot 
Ladies’ Hose with lisle top in black only. 
State size. They will be sent you prepaid. 
If you don’t like them return them and we 
will refund your money. 


CONSUMERS DISTRIBUTING CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The One-Piece Work Dress 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Katherine Berkemeyer 


WORK dress for the housewife must first 
im be comfortable, second, easy to get into, 

and there is no reason why it should not 
be pretty and becoming as well. Nowadays 
there is a steadily growing tendency to discard 
wrappers and the loose, unsightly garments 
which women have worn around their homes, 
replacing them by a neat dress. A woman who 
must dress quickly, however, cannot take the 
time to adjust a shirtwaist and skirt—and it 
requires time if they are properly put on. The 
one-piece dress, therefore, not only overcomes 
this difficulty but there is also no danger of 
gaps at the waist. Then, too, the neck should 
be collarless and the sleeves short, but they 
should be made so and properly finished—not 
merely a collar left off and the sleeves rolled up. 
More and more women are learning to dress for 
the requirements of their work, whether they 
be in the business world or in the home. 


OR a work dress for the house washable 

stuffs are usually the most satisfactory: ging- 
ham, calico, percale and inexpensive print are 
all excellent materials. Nowadays dyeing is so 
well done that good tones may be chosen which 
are not likely to fade. No matter how simply 
the dress is made, if it is well made and a becom- 
ing color is chosen it may be extremely attractive. 
The dress above on the left, for instance, 
fastens down the side front and has the waist 
and skirt joined by a belt In this dress a one- 
piece puff sleeve is sewed to the armhole, while 
a shaped yoke holds the gathers on the shoulder 
firmly in place. Of plain gray, with a yoke and 
panel of blue and white or pink and white 
dotted material, it would be serviceable and yet 
not too somber. Or of light blue with a blue 
and white dotted stuff it would be attractive. 
This is a style which would be becoming to the 
plump figure, as the line down the side is carried 
to the lower edge of the skirt, and the slight 
ease from the shoulders will give some ease 
over the bust. An important point in regard 
to fitting such a dress is not to over-fit: by this 
I mean not to fit too closely. A loose fit, where 
a garment is well balanced, is far kinder to the 
figure than a fit which is so tight that every 
wrinkle and cross line become prominent. 


N DRESSES cf this kind this is governed 

largely by the belt, which, though it should 
fit the waist, should be a loose fit, giving a little 
with the movement of 


corresponds exactly to the front —as it is around 
the neck that dresses which are constantly 
worn first wear out. 

Patterns (No. 5573) for this dress come in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires for dress six yards and a quarter, and 
for trimming five-eighths of a yard of 36-inch 
material. It would cost, made of a good gingham: 

6% yards of material at 25 cents . $1.57 


s% yard of dotted material . . . .16 
Findingsand pattern . . . . . 35 
$2.08 


HE other dress has a one-piece blouse, 

seamed only in the center back and at the 
under-arms. The cut of these kimono waists 
has gradually evolved into a comfortable, easy- 
fitting garment, which may be easily and quickly 
made by even the inexperienced seamstress. A 
blue and white striped calico, for instance, 
trimmed with a solid blue would be exceedingly 
pretty for it. The.small yoke stays the material 
where there is strain, and the set-on hem around 
the bottom of the skirt, when of a dark, solid 
color, keeps clean longer than would a lighter 
material. The skirt is a plain, five-gored affair, 
slightly gathered at the waist-line, or the fullness 
at the sides may be darted away if preferred. 

Remember, of course, that a kimono blouse 
such as this is not supposed to fit snugly. Keep 
the waist easy in fit, letting it break naturally at 
the shoulder, as all such garments do. Join 
the waist and skirt by a washable belt, allow- 
ing the waist to ‘‘blouse” a little. Also allow 
a generous seam on the belt, so that it may 
be raised if the material of the waist pulls 
away. Open the dress down the side front, 
fastening with a fly, or make the buttonholes 
in the dress, as you wish. 

Patterns (No. 5575) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires eight yards 
and a half of 24-inch material, and three-quar- 
ters of a yard of 36-inch contrasting material for 
the trimming. Made of an inexpensive print or 
calico at seven cents a yard it would cost: 


8% yards of striped calico ; &-60 
3% yard of a contrasting calico. . .06 
Findings and pattern. . .. . PCY 

$1.03 


LTHOUGH both of these dresses are espe- 
cially suitable for washable house dresses 
they may be made of serge or mohair and be used 
for general wear during the winter months, worn 
either in the house or under a long top coat on 
the street. In this 





the figure. Let me 
also advise you to 
make the yoke of a 
double thickness of 
material across both 
the front and back— 
the yoke in the back 








How to Obtain a Pattern Ag8ency 


Those who wish to act as agents for the sale of our pat- 
terns should apply to The Home Pattern Company, 
615 West Forty-third Street, New York City, which is 
the regularly authorized concern for the manufacture 
and sale of The Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. 


case a chemisette and 
collarof tucked batiste 
should be sewed into 
the neck, and the 
sleeves be made full- 
length by adding 
cuffs of cloth. 










Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the two designs shown on this page car be supplied at fijteen cents 
for each number, post-jree. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the 
pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and 
bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The Between-Seasons Dress 


By Helen Koues: With Drawings by C. G. Sheldon 


HERE is a time each year, more especially 

in the autumn, when it is too cool for summer 

clothes and too warm for winter ones, when 
a dress rather than a suit is required. Such a 
dress is not only the most appropriate and fitting 
thing to wear just now, but it is also a wise 
thing to have, as it may be worn during the 
winter under a fur coat or one of the smart new 
separate coats of intermediate length. Then, too, 
there is something neat and good-looking about 
acloth ora silk-and-wool dress on a brisk autumn 
morning, which partly worn suits or left-over 
summer clothes altogether lack. 

The materials should be dark for such dresses, 
as they are to be worn on the street. Dark blue 
serge is always a favorite, as it wears well and 
is becoming to the majority of people. There 
are, however, great differences in serges. There 
is a very heavy quality in a wide weave which 
I would not advise, asit is more appropriate for a 
suit than a dress. Another quality in a lighter 
weight, with the appearance of a wide, loose 
weave—which in reality is firm—is excellent; Le 
sure that the material is soft, however, as a thin, 
wiry one with a striped weave has a tendency to 
wearshiny. Pongee,tussah serge and the attract- 
ive silk-and-wool materials with a dull finish are 
all suitable and pretty. Besides dark blue there 
is a greenish-gray shade—not too light—which 
may be worn, as well as tobacco brown and the 
grayish shades of blue. 


The Characteristics of Such a Dress 


ERTAIN characteristics should always mark 
the between-seasons dress. The sleeves, for 
instance, should be full length and either of the 
material of the dress or of the same color. Half 
sleeves of white, although pretty for the spring 
and summer, and for house dresses, look chilly 
on an autumn day, and therefore are out of place. 
A shallow yoke, however, may be of white or 
cream net, as something light around the face is 
becoming to the majority of women. As a rule 
a lining should be used, as it gives a little added 
warmth which is required, and it also makes a 
cloth dress set far better. 

The first dress above shows these points. It 
is a simple little model which may be easily 
made at small expense. Of green tussah serge, 
trimmed with black silk or with green of a 
deeper shade, it may be worn in both the morning 
and afternoon. Women living in the suburbs of 
a city need such a dress to wear to town, while 
those living in the country would find it just 
what they require for church on Sunday or any 
nice occasion. Both the front and the back of 
the waist are in panel effect, with the edges folded 
back and set over the side sections, which are 
cut in one with the sleevecaps in the kimono 
fashion. The dress opens down the center back, 
and the undersleeves may be either of chiffon of 
the same color or of the cloth, set on to a lawn 
lining which is sewed into the normal armholes 
of the waist lining. This arrangement prevents 
a double thickness of cloth over the upper part 


of the arm. Use satin cut on the straight for 
the deep turnover cuffs, and on the bias for the 
girdle and for the fold which outlines the neck. 
Make the girdle separately, tacking it to the 
waist at the upper edge only. This allows the 
waist lining to go under the skirt and the girdle 
over it, which always gives a better fit. 

Although the skirt has the effect of a double 
one it may be made in one. That is, the upper 
part may be a plain gored affair with the plaited 
flounce attached to it, the joining concealed by 
a broad band which is faced at both edges and 
slip-stitched to the upper section of the skirt at 
its upper edge. Or the flounce may be attached 
to a foundation lining and the gored section 
applied as an overskirt, finished at the lower 
edge with a band, without flare. 

Use ball moulds for the buttons, and cover 
them with satin. Make the yoke of thin net lace, 
or coarse net over mousscline, and the frill of 
plaited batiste. No patterns can be supplied. 


Simple Serge Dress Trimmed With Braid 


HE other dress has smart lines given it in 

a very simple way. The waist is a shirtwaist 
model with a plait on the shoulder, with the 
right front crossed in surplice effect. The two- 
piece sleeves are tight fitting, while the skirt is 
a plain gored one in a narrow width in keeping 
with the slim, straight lines of the season. Make 
the dress of dark blue serge, with black braid in 
two widths used as atrimming. Finish the edges 
of the waist by turning them over once and 
hemming a strip of seam binding over them. 
Slip-stitch the braid to the fronts so that the 
inner edge just covers the edge of the material, 
carrying the braid to the shoulder seams only, as 
the little collar forms the trimming across the 
back. On the waist and sleeves catch the braid 
in place at both edges, but on the skirt slip- 
stitch it only at the upper edge. 

Make the collar and chemisette of all-over 
embroidered batiste, and the small sailor collar 
of batiste edging, mitering it at the four cor- 
ners to shape it properly. This should be made 
by hand with the seams joined by fine entre- 
deux as it gives the appearance of a trimming. 
Instead of the broad braid, bands of black satin 
may be used cut on the bias and applied in the 
same way. In both cases use satin for the 
girdle, finished by a buckle to match. In this 
dress a lining is not absolutely necessary 
although it is always better—as a yoke linin 
across both the back and the front would an- 
swer. Open both the waist and the skirt at 
the side front, and the chemisette at the back. 
Let me add that this is a style which would be 
quite as suitable for older women as for young 
girls. No patterns can be supplied. 

if I can be of any help to you in selecting pat- 
terns which may be adapted to these designs, or 
can help you with any further suggestions re- 
garding both the making and the cut, I shall be 
glad to do so by letter if you will write to me, 
inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope. 


























This is a 
Merrimack 
Duckling 


Fleece 


Bath Robe 


Cost for material 
never over 15c. a yard 
—27 inches wide 









UCKLING Fleece is 
a dainty flannelette, 
downy to the touch, and 
having the appearance of a 
fine woolen fabric. 

It lends a new beauty to Kimonos, 
Morning Gowns, Dressing Sacques, 
Wrappers and the many other house garments 
which every woman loves to wear. 


The designs are particularly attractive, representing birds, 
flowers, butterflies, floral and striped effects, polka dots and 
small conventional figures. Each pattern is made in from 
three to five color schemes, and was planned with special ref- 
erence to the way it would look when made up, folded and 
draped about the figure. “The smaller designs are especially 
adapted to short Kimonos and Negligees, while the larger 
patterns are strikingly effective in full length garments. 


No matter what your age, com- 
plexion, style or figure you can 
always find a becoming pattern. 


Merrimack Duckling Fleece is so 
charming in design and makes up so 
gracefully, that it entirely does away with 
the careless appearance usually associated 
with house garments. 

‘The woman who wears a Wrapper 
or Morning Gown of Duckling Fleece 
is not embarrassed by the appearance of 
unexpected guests. She is just as taste- 
fully attired in her way as is her more 
expensively dressed visitor. 

Children delight in pajamas or night 
gowns made of Duckling Fleece. They 
love to snuggle up in its cosy, warm- 
ing comfort. 








Pajamas and Bath Robes for Men 

Merrimack Duckling Fleece makes tasteful, comfortable and 

durable Pajamas and Bath Robes for men, at less than half the 
usual cost. “There are many designs just suited to men. 











Make sure the name Merrimack Duckling Fleece 
is on the Back of the Selvage. 


Nearly every dry goods and department store sells it. Never accept a substitute. 
There is no other fabric which can take the place of Duckling Fleece. It is unique. 
If you buy something else you fail to get Merrimack Duckling Fleece beauty and utility. 
Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t it, write us and we will see that you are supplied promptly. 


Send for our Free Booklet of Fashions 
and Samples of Designs 


MERRIMACK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1 Dutton Street, Lowell, Massachusetts 
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The Distinction of Being the 
of Fashion 


is yours, whatever your position 
in life may be, provided you 
choose your wardrobe with dis- 
crimination. From a complete 
delineation of all the correct 
modes such as shown in the 


Bedell Fashion Book 


your every taste may be gratified 
within the limitations of your 
purse. All your queries regarding 
the new Fall styles are answered in 


This Bedell Style 
Book—FREE 


Would you appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to consult with the best 
authorities on dress—to have 
the suggestions of a corps of 
the best fashion designers—abso- 
lutely free? ‘Then write for this 


Beautiful Book of Fashions 


and see every new mode that 
will be shown in our great Met- 
ropolitan stores and worn by 
New York Women of Fashion. 


Bedell Price Incentives 


Besides the assurance of abso- 
lutely correct styles by ordering 
from the Bedell establishment, 
you save at least a third of your 
usual outlay. 
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° Re AS qi Buying from America’s largest 
This NC 


apparel shop gives you all the 
New York Style price advantages obtainable, 
Book Is Yours FREE 


where the enormous volume 
of business makes possible the 
Waiting for you to write for it now 


greatest economy in production. 


This Famous BEDELL Catalog 


Contains valuable Fashion information, and the greatest variety of prices. 
It becomes a book of pleasure, and of saving. Note this interesting list of prices: 


Tailored Suits, $10 to $25 | Evening Gowns, $15 to $50 | Winter Cloth Coats, . $5 to $25 Waists, $1 to $15 
Tailored Costumes, $20 to $45 | Silk Dresses, . $10 to $25 | Plush and Caracul Coats, $7 to $40 | Skirts, $3 to $10 


Whatever you expect to spend on your Fall wardrobe, do not place your order 
until you have seen this book. Write for it to-day. 


Liberal BEDELL Money-Back System | BEDELL Now Pays All Express Charges 


Our phenomenal success has been built on 
the liberal policy—-money promptly and 
cheerfully refunded on every garment not 
found satisfactory. Satisfied customers have 
always been our greatest advertisement. 





We will pay all mail or express charges to 
your home on anything you order, regardless 
of the price, which means a big saving to you. 
The price quoted is the cost of the garments 
delivered to you. An item for you to consider. 


You must write for your copy of this Limited de Luxe Edition 
even though you are a Bedell patron. 


THE BEDELL COMPANY, ne yon city 


HERE’S nothing 

so aggravating to 
a woman as the feel- 
ing of restraint that 
her garters exert when- 
ever she attempts to 
take a slightly differ- 
ent position. 

Here is a new device, 
simple, yet wonderful in 
the way it holds up the 
hosiery and never causes 

any discomfort. 
4t@ 7 


THE 


Wilson Hose Supporter 


3 4 ; i keeps the stockings al ways smooth 
; . | and without es. The ‘* com- 
pensating loop” very gently 
changes with each change of the 
body, so that no strain is ever felt, 
: es no matter how violent the exercise, 
+) a ’ or how big the stretch. Both stock- 

p oe : ings are always held with egual 
tension, 

Women’s and Misses’ in lisle web 25c, 
silk finish 50c; white, black, pink, or 
blue. Children’s pin- to-waist style, 2 
to 12 years; shoulder style, 2 to 10 years, 
either kind in biack or white at 25c 

If your dealer does not keep them, 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
Wear them for a week—exercise in 
them—let the children do any antics 
in them, then if not pleased money 
back, 

A. M. WILSON COMPANY 
101 Main Street, Cherokee, Iowa 
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| Stern’s Make a 
I Can TEACH YOU | [ Willow Ostrich Plumes 
Dress Cutting | 


It is easy to learn. Any lady can cut | Feathers 
perfect fitting garments from measure. Write for 
My system is | Prices 
usedon the McDowell 
goods. No paper Improved 
System 









From Your 
Old 





vatterns to he 
drafted. YOU ACQUIRE | that 
deftness used by the professional 
dressmaker of long experience. 























My SYSTEM is NOW IN USE i \ H Senc 

by thousands of dressmakers a : us your = 

throughout the world. Special . | oid Ostrich feathers and from them 
offer, send for free booklet to-day, - : we w ill make a magnificent Willow 
**How to Learn by Mail and | Plume, faultlessly curled and dyed : 
Double Your Income.’’ Write _ . —s | your favorite shade— guaranteed to look 


as well and to hold its shape and color, and wear as long as 
any Willow Plume you can buy from a dealer at three or four 
times the cost. If prices are not satisfactory feathers will be 
returned at our expense. References Dun's, Bradstreet’s or 
Mo. Savings Bank. The work of our Dyeing, Cleaning and 
Curling departments cannot be equaled. Write for prices. 
H. S. Stern Ostrich Feather Co. 
305 Altman Building 


me personally. 1! will hel 1 to increase ur income. 


AY hrcvrll bro 


THE McDOWELL CO., Devt. H. J.,70 Fifth Ave., New York 








Kansas City, Mo. == 














The Etiquette of Dress 


By Mrs. Ralston 


HIS is a question which may be regulated 

by taste, time and one’s pocketbook. There 

are a few fundamental principles which are 
unchangeable, and which, with the rules of good 
taste and a knowledge more or less wide of the 
etiquette of clothes, form an asset to the woman 
who must study economy. To this woman the 
question is one which should really receive study 
and thought, as a little knowledge will save her 
many dollars. 

The woman who has a great deal of money to 
spend on her clothes is far more likely to err on 
the side of overdressing than the woman with 
less money. So often I have heard one woman 
say, in speaking of another: ‘How well dressed 
So-and-So is, and how inexpensively! She al- 

ways seems to be well dressed.” Now this is one 
of the points which is not a question of a great 
many clothes or of money, but the knowledge of 
which clothes are the useful ones to fit the needs 
of every-day life. 

There is not one woman in a hundred who 
does not break the most simple rules of good 
taste every day. This she does unconsciously, 
and then wonders why she is not in style, or 
does not look quite so well dressed as she would 
like to. And every woman knows that uncom- 
fortable feeling of having on the wrong clothes 
at the wrong time, and finding it out too late. 


What to Wear With Tailor-Made Suits 


3 THE tailor-made suit is the backbone of all 
wardrobes let me tell youthe every-day errors 

which are made in connection with it. There are 
three types of tailor-made suits: the plain tailor- 
made, the semi-dressy tailor-made, and the 
dressy tailor-made suit. The last is more of a 
dressmaker’s costume than a tailor’s. As a rule 
the woman who looks well in a plain tailor-made 
suit does not look well in a dressy suit, and 
should not mix the two types of garments. 

Both from a question of taste and economy 
it is wiser to simplify the choice of gowns to 
what personally suits you best. If your ward- 
robe is limited it is better not to select many 
different types of clothes. The accessor’es which 
are suited to the plain tailored suit would not 
look well with a dressy or a semi-tailored suit. 

This applies to the colors, hats, blouses and 
all the little things which go toward finishing a 
costume. For instance, you may like a large 
picture hat with black plumes, which, to be sure, 
is always lovely; but if you can afford only one 
good hat, and it must be worn with afternoon 
visiting dresses, and likewise with your tailored 
suit on Sundays for church, it is a mistake to 
choose a hat of this type. The plain tailored suit 
should not be worn with the picture hat trimmed 
with ostrich feathers. Choose, if you like, a 
large picture shape, but have it trimmed in the 
simple tailored style with a soft rosette of rib- 
bon or velvet, or with quills which will look 
well with your tailored suit. 


Do Not “Dress Up” -a Costume 


F YOU indulge in the luxury of a dressy gown 

for afternoon wear it means that you must 
have another hat of a dressy character to wear 
with it. The woman who cannot meet the situ- 
ation with two hats for the gown and the suit 
may rest assured that in the plain suit with a 
suitable hat, and a simple blouse of washable 
batiste or linen, or one of the soft satin or chiffon 
blouses without elaborate trimmings, she will be 
quite as suitably dressed as in a pretentious 
dress with unsuitable accessories. 

One of the most common errors is the at- 
tempt to ‘‘dress up” a plain costume with bits 
of finery. The result is always a failure. The 
one most frequently seen is a thin blouse with 
coarse open-work embroidery or lace worn with 
a tailored suit. A perfectly plain blouse of 
thin material or one run with fine tucks with a 
simple hemstitched or lace-trimmed frill is in 
good taste and looks well with a plain suit. The 
lace blouse places it entirely out of key: the 
two are so absolutely unsuited to each other 
that the result is the costume is a discord in- 
stead of a harmony. 

Another error in “dressing up” a garment is 
the wearing of an appliqué lace collar over a plain 
tailored shirtwaist with the idea that it is being 
made suitable to wear in the afternoon with a 
plain tailored suit. On the contrary, it makes 
the tailored suit look decidedly out of place, and 
is not nearly so pretty as if worn in its original 
simplicity —the kind of simplicity which suits it. 


How French Women Dress for the Street 


D® ESSY gowns or suits are not appropriate 
for morning wear. The rules of the French 
woman on this subject are probably the most 
worthy of consideration. They have arrived at 
certain conclusions after long experience based 
on what is practical and economical. In the 
question of taste there are no women in the 
world like the French women. This is, I think, 
admitted by all who understand the canons of 
good taste combined with thrifty economy. 
The French woman divides her clothes into 
suitable times, rather than into seasons, accord- 
ing to the needs of the hours of her days. She 
makes it an unfailing rule never to wear anything 
but the simplest clothes on the street at all times. 
She argues that the woman who is dressed in 
elaborate clothes and feather-trimmed hats in 
the afternoon must be able to afford a carriage. 
Of course this does not apply to the dress which 


is worn at home, but when a French woman 
appears on the street plain clothes are the 
absolute rule. She would never wear, especially 
in the morning, the dressy clothes that one sees 
in this country; it would be considered a breach 
of good taste, and this applies not only to the 
French women but to all Europeans as well. 
Personally, I think there is no question as to the 
wisdom and sound common-sense of this custom. 

Another rule which is followed closely by the 
French women of good taste, and one which I 
feel should not be overlooked, is that over- 
dressing of any kind is avoided on the street. 
The open-work lingerie dresses, for instance, are 
never worn under any circumstances outside the 
privacy of the home or garden, or except when 
with friends. And still another habit, which you 
will probably think old-fashioned, is that among 
the more conservative women of France, espe- 
cially the older dames, it is not considered in 
good taste to go on the street without a wrap 
of some description. Their reason for this may 
be traced back many centuries when women 
were not permitted to appear in public unless 
their forms were draped. 


Divide Your Clothes Sensibly 


OR all practical purposes the French women 

eliminate the very dressy type of clothes unless 
it is suitable to their purpose. They simply say: 
‘‘As a dressy gown requires many. accessories— 
such as the proper kind of shoes, coat, hat and 
gloves, which I cannot afford—I won’t attempt 
to wear it at all.” So, instead, they choose a 
simple tailor-made suit, and wear with it dainty 
blouses of sheer linen, silk or chiffon, made with- 
out elaborate trimming, matching in tone the 
material of the suit. They then choose one or 
two hats in becoming shapes with inexpensive 
trimming, which may be worn at all times and 
for all occasions except in the evening. This, 
you see, divides their clothes into every-day 
tailored suits and evening clothes. They do 
this in every season, never attempting in-be- 
tween dressy clothes that one occasionally finds 
the American women wearing in the early morn- 
ing hours, made of soft silks and much trimmed. 

When the occasion demands there is no 
woman in the world who dresses with more 
elaborateness than the French woman, but it is 
always consistent with cultivated good taste. 


Errors You Should Avoid 


ULES of this character, which the French 
women so strictly adhere to, I do hope may 
be followed by more women in this country. One 
little rule that speaks very strongly as to clothes 
for all hours of the day is that plain and simple 
clothes are never out of place, no matter what the 
occasion, while the wearing of elaborate clothes 
requires more care and thought and the knowl- 
edge of when they are good or bad form. One 
can never offend by being too simply dressed. 
It is only possible to err in the direction of being 
too elaborately dressed. 

Here is an abbreviated list of a few every-day 
errors in dressing: 

Do nct wear tan shoes with silk or afternoon 
clothes. They are only suitable to wear with 
plain cloth or linen tailor-made suits, lawns and 
thin wash summer clothes. 

Do not wear colored kid gloves to match after- 
noon or evening silk or satin gowns. Black, 
white, gray and tan may be worn. 

Do not wear fancy embroidered silk gloves or 
mitts with summer clothes. Plain silk or cotton 
gloves are in better taste for wash dresses. 

Do not wear a stiff linen collar with a silk or 
lingerie blouse. A soft one made of lace or the 
material is always pretty and more appropriate. 


Simplicity is Always in Good Taste 


HERE are so many subtleties in the question 

of taste in clothes which one must instinctively 
see and feel that it is almost impossible to lay 
down any hard-and-fast rules for every one to 
follow. This knowledge comes through experi- 
ence and in the gradual cultivation of personal 
taste. For instance, in your own home when you 
have guests you should dress in a very simple, 
unpretentious manner in order to avoid the 
possibility of being better dressed than any of 
your friends, which would place them at a disad- 
vantage not in keeping with the general idea 
of hospitality. On the other hand, when you 
go out to dine or to any other formal affair in 
your friends’ houses you should wear your best 
clothes, as this is the highest type of a compli- 
ment which you can pay your hostess. 

Taken as a whole, dressing is such a flexible 
thing that a woman with taste can break any 
conventional rule and take the most unusual 
liberties—in fact, make rules and set a standard 
of precedent herself. These cases, however, are 
rare and are only to be indulged in by an artist 
in clothes and colors. The majority of women 
should be guided by the more conservative and 
conventional in fashions. From personal obser- 
vation I think women have too much false pride 
in the question of dressing; they attempt to 
keep up to the standard of fashions and to be in 
style, which frequently results in their overdress- 
ing and wearing clothes which suit neither their 
purse nor their individuality. Remember that 
simplicity is always in good taste and can never 
be overdone, so if you are not sure of what is 
right do not take any liberties nor dress in the 
extreme of fashions. 
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OATS are not 
made with the 
stiff interlining of 

the past,as the materials 
are softer, requiring the 
shape to be cut, not pad- 
ded, into them. A soft 
shrunken canvas is used, 
but no haircloth. 

A long coat, although 
more bulky, is no more 
difficult to make than 
any other. First be sure 
that the material has been 
sponged; next determine 
whether it has an up 
and down, and if it has 
cut all the sections so 
that the nap runs down. 

In making cloth coats of any kind first cut 
the pattern out in inexpensive muslin, and fit it 
to the figure. Make any alterations which are 
necessary, marking them with a colored thread. 
Also mark the bust and the waist lines. Now rip 
the sections apart, trim close to the seams, and 
either cut a new pattern or make the necessary 
alterations in the original pattern. Allow the 
cloth to remain folded right to right, and place 
the pattern—which is without seam 
allowance—on it, marking the out- 
line with chalk as well as the bust 
and the waist lines. Cut out the 
corresponding sections, at the same 
time allowing a seam beyond the 
chalk marks. Remove the pattern 
and thread-mark the chalk marks 
to insure accuracy in the various 
parts. This marking, and the cut 
sections of the fronts, side fronts 
and a sleeve, are shown above. 
Thread marking is made by basting 
through both thicknesses of the 
material with a double thread, tak- 
ing a long stitch which is left loose. 





Front Sections and Sleeve Thread-Marked 









Making a Long Coat 


By Helen Koues 


the canvas raw, the cloth 
extending beyond the 
canvas. Sew tape quite 
near the edge, covering 
edge of canvas andcatch- 
ing the tape to the can- 
vas but not to the cloth. 
Do this the entire length 
of the front, and at the 
lapel turn, as in the 
fourth illustration. 
Overhand the raw edges 
of the canvas at the side- 
front seams to the can- 
vas, catching a stitch 
here and there to edges 
of cloth seams, but not 
to the outside material. 


HE coat is now ready for the cloth facing. 

This is cut by the pattern of the front section 
and extends the entire length of the front placed 
in the same position as the canvas front section 
in-the third illustration. It is seamed to the 
front edge of the cloth—beyond the tape— 
stitched, turned over and basted in place, and 
then stitched on the right side a quarter of an 
inch from the edge, as in the last illustration. 
The collar is made separately 
and joined to the coat when in this 
stage. Cut it of canvas and of 
cloth, and baste the canvas only in 
position for first fitting as shown 
in the second illustration. Make 
necessary alterations, cut the cloth 
piece in the same shape, marking 
carefully the perforations where it 
turns over. This gives a semicircle 
which is the stand of the collar, the 
lower edge of which is sewed to the 
neck. Stitch the two pieces together 
by machine from the outer circum- 
ference of semicircle to the neck- 
line in row after row of stitching. 


Pull the pieces of cloth apart, cut- Making Lapped Seam This cloth, which is stitched to 


ting the threads along the inside: 

this separates the two sections and leaves 
threads in each one which show just where the 
seams are to be taken. 


UT soft canvas by the pattern for the entire 
length of the fronts, and for the side fronts in 
the outline shown in the third illustration. Next 
prepare for the first fitting by placing the canvas 
for the side front to the side front of the cloth, 
and join them to the front canvas 
by lapping the edges so that the 
thread marks just meet. Turn 
the front section of the cloth at 
thread marks and lap it over 
the side section as shown in the 
second illustration. Turn the 
outer edge of the cloth of the 
front section over on the wrong 
side and baste flat as in the 
third illustration, which shows 
the coat in the same stage on the 
wrong side with the underarm 
and shoulder seams stitched. 
No canvas is required across the 
back. Now try on and pin in 
the alterations which are needed, 
marking them with colored 
threads. Rip the coat apart and 
join the canvas independently 
of the cloth, lapping the seams 
at the thread marks. Next join 
the cloth sections by placing the 
turned-under edge of front over 
the thread mark of side as before 
the first fitting and as shown 
in the second illustration. This 
part of the work is the same 
before and after the fitting. 
3aste and then stitch this side 
seam on the right side from an 
eighth of an inch to half an inch 
from the edge according to the 
style. When this is done, and 
when the canvas fronts are com- 
pleted, the two may be joined 
at the shoulder and underarm 
seams, the canvas being sewed 
in with the cloth. 


OW we are ready to take the padding stitches 

in the lapels to hold the canvas and the cloth 
lightly together. To make these padding 
stitches hold the cloth short and the canvas 
easy, with the canvas uppermost. Leave the 
outer edges of cloth and canvas raw. Begin 
at the upper right-hand corner of the lapel 
and work down, taking a short, slanting stitch 

the canvas side—just catching a thread of 
cloth but taking 
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care that the stitch 
does not show through 
on the right side. 
Then work up, taking 
t short, slanting stitch 
of corresponding length 
Which forms rows of 
herringbone stitches. 
Do this up and down in 
rows until the lapel is 
covered as shown in this 
illustration. Ther har- 
ness or tape the edges 
to make the coat retain 
its shape. Leave the 
edges of the cloth and 








the canvas in the beginning, is on 
the under side of the collar: the facing or upper 
side of the collar is put on last. The canvas and 
cloth of the collar are held together by pad- 
ding stitches as in the lapels, rubbing and shaping 
the collar as you work. Leave a raw edge of the 
cloth beyond the canvas, to which the collar 
facing is joined. Stitch by machine, trim and 
turn facing over stitching along the edge on the 
right side. The front facing is also stitched 
along the outer edge on the right 
side. When the collar facing is 
also in place the two may be 
joined by a seam on the wrong 
side at the notch. This of course 
is done before their inner edges 
are slip-stitched in place. These 
inner edges in turn are covered 
by the silk lining which overlaps 
them a trifle both at the neck 
and down the fronts. 


EW sleeves are without 

gathers at the top, so that 
the top of the sleeve should be of 
about the same size as the arm- 
hole, an inch or so being allowed 
for easing it in: this fullness may 
be shrunken away afterward. To 
do this dampen the cloth—lay- 
ing it in little puckers without 
creasing—and pressing it with 
a hot iron on the wrong side. 
Should you need tostretch gently 
draw the material the way you 
wish as you pass the iron over it. 
Make the cloth sleeve separately, 
then make the lining, tacking it 
to the cloth in two or three 
places along the underarm seam, 
at the elbow and at the back of 
the forearm to keep it from slip- 
ping. Hem it neatly to the cloth 
about an inch from the lower 
edge, and then when the sleeve 
is completely finished, sew the 
cloth into the armhole of the 
coat. The lining, however, is 


Canvas in Place for Fi'ting hemmed to the lining around the 


armhole. 

As you stitch the seams in any part of the 
coat open and press them. Lay the coat on a 
small ironing-board wrong side up, put a double 
thickness of cloth over it, dampen with a sponge 
and press. 

Heavy long coats may be lined only to the 
waist in the back and in about the shape of the can 
vas in the front. Cut these sections by the pat 
tern in the required length, the fronts extending 
to the edge of the facing 
and allowing a half inch 
extra on each piece. 

Slip-stitch one section 
over the other and 
keep the lining easy and 
loose to prevent ‘‘draw- 
ing” the coat. Bind the 
long seams, hem the 
sleeve lining around 
the armhole and your 
coat is completed. 

If I can help you in 
any other details I shall 
be glad to do so if you 
will write me, inclosing 
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The Padding Stitches, Taping and Front Facing postage for reply. 

















Chas. A.Stevens & Bros. 


Have just issued a very unique booklet 
of Fall Fashions, containing 


100 of the Best 
Fall Styles 


selected from several thou- 
sand models created for the 
coming season 





in women’s 


Suits, Coats,Wraps, 
Dresses, Skirts, 
Furs, Waists, etc. 


The final selection of these one 
hundred styles was made by a com- 
mittee of eight experts, three of 
whom are probably the best design- 
ers of artistic wearing apparel for 
women to be found in America 
today; two are authorities on ma- 
terials, and the other three are ex- 
pert manufacturers and the best 
judges and producers of value that 
money can employ. Therefore, 
every garment shown in this unique 
booklet, whether it be a $10 or $25 
coat, a $15 or $35 suit, or other ¢ 
article of apparel, is a real prize +% 
winner in its class. 


This Unusual 
Style Book is Free 


but will only be sent upon request. Write today. 





It is a booklet that you will want whether you intend to order from it or not. 
The chances are, however, that when you see how charming the styles are and 
how very low the garments are priced, you will become a customer of the 
greatest cloak and suit organization in the world. 

Send your address to 


Dept. A, Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., Chicago, Ill. 
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Many a sealskin coat 
costing hundreds of dollars has 
not the elegant richness of this 
coat made from Sealette. Experts 
acknowledge it to be a_ perfect 
textile reproduction of real seal. 





Yet Sealette Coats and Wraps, made by high- 
est class manufacturers in fashionable styles, can 
be had from $20 upward. 

This is a boon to the modest purse when fur is 
so popular and real seal is soaring in price. Sealette 
is warm and soft and lustrous. It wears endlessly. 


Ask your dealer to show you garments made 
from Sealette. Look for this label in each: 


Look @tWaaasoinn this 


for Baja \eeeiaee = =Label 





If you prefer Russian Caracul or Pony, Baby 
Lamb, Persian Lamb or Paw, be sure to ask 
for SALTEX FUR. 

Sealette and Saltex Furs are absolutely 
faithful reproductions of the real furs them- 
selves, and are the best in wearing quality. 









If you cannot find garments made of 
Sealette or Saltex Furs, worite to us for 
the name of a dealer who sells them. 


SALT’S TEXTILE MFG. CO. ih 
96 Spring St. a 
New York, N, Y. 


‘ 





Actual photograph 
of Sealette Coat. 
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To A Garment 


Proves the Integrity of the Garment Maker. [iiianeaepasasnnanauantiN 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


7 There is no reason why a manufac- [een 
turer should nof label his materials WaRyainhemcnme acon 
unless he wants to use inferior goods. Pie cog GOALIE 
Over Three Hundred New York City 
of the leading cloak and suit manufacturers of the United 
States use Belding Satin in their garments and attach the Belding guar- 
antee Tag. These garments are sold in thousands of stores, everywhere. 
Ul You Can Get Belding Guaranteed Satin 
0: if you insist on seeing the tag. The name is on the selvage of every 
yard. You will be sure of satisfaction. Belding Guaranteed Satins have 
proved their superior quality through years of use against all competition. 
Belding SKILLL—the cumulative effect of fifty years of silk-making in 
our five enormous plants—enables us to give you the best there is. 
The name ‘‘Belding Silk’”’ is the karat mark of the Precious Fibre 


Belding Guaranteed Satins in all seasonable shades are sold in 


leading stores everywhere. 


Address all correspondence and requests for samples to the New 
York office, Dept. N. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 


Offices: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, 


joston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Paul, 
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Our free booklet, 












Manufacturers of Y San Francisco, Montreal. “*T he Precious Fibre;’ 
Sola tL sinny Exbore.- Uy D Z shows why foe is the 
ery \ wing uks, 1 Y 7 most economical textile for 
Buttonhole Twist, Crochet . U4 g yy) WQ//PS youto use, and wy Belding Sik 
an nitting Sil arning Silk, Raz : Wz is superior. It will help you t 

**Motor”’ Scarfand TieSilk and Dentysilk. Lew 4 YZ LL silksafely. Sutiabaneneney., It'sfree. 
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The cost of labor in the LYON & HEALY PIANO is double the cost in an ordi- 
nary piano; the material costs 50% more than usual; the whole piano, by its sterling 
character, perfectly represents the World’s Largest Music House. It is PURE IN 
TONE. Prices $350, $375, $400 and upward. Drop a postal today for the beautiful 
art catalog containing easel-back illustrations. You will then readily understand 
why this piano is the unquestioned triumph of the present day; why it is first choice 
of so many shrewd buyers; why 180 piano dealers in all parts of the world secured 
the agency during the past year. Write today. 


LYON & HEALY, Dept. Z 1766, CHICAGO (71) 


HESS sa" LOCKER 














English Art Prints 


of four famous 


Old Coaching Inns of England 


Reproductions in oil colors of four masterpieces: 


1—Ye Tabard 3—The Old Queen’s Head 
2—The Four Swans 4—La Belle Sauvage 
No better examples of old English inns, coaches 
and costumes have ever been attempted. They are 
historic, interesting and portray the rich coloring 
and style of that period. Suitable for home or club. 
Size of plate paper 19 x 15 inches 
Size of color picture 15 x11 inches 
The set of four will be sent prepaid upon receipt of 
One Dollar—less than one quarter of what you 
would have to pay for themin any art store. Address 


H.S.HINKLE, Publishers’ Agent, 44 Hubert St., New York City 


The only modern Sanitary Steel 
Medicine Cabinet or Locker. 

Handsome beveled mirror door. 
Snow white, everlasting enamel, 
inside and out, 






Costs less than wood and is better. 
Should be in every bathroom. Is dust, 
germ and vermin proof and easily 
cleaned with warm waier. 

Made in four styles and three sizes. 
Price $7.00 and up. 
Send for illustrated circular. 


HESS, 940 L Tacoma Building, Chicago 


Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 


Sold on Approval. Free Booklet, 












































HERE are many little 
ways in which clothes 


may be made to last by 
timely forethought in cer- 
tain details such as going 
over them when they are taken off, and in hang- 
ing and packing them away. First I must tell 
you that there is a right and a wrong way to put 
on a waist. If it is a boned and fitted bodice 
first fasten the waist belting and then hook the 
collar at the base of the throat. These are the 
two points at which there is the greatest strain, 
and by fastening them first the weight is thrown 
in the proper place. Then fasten the collar to 
the top, and begin hooking the bodice down- 
ward. After the back is hooked fasten the hooks 
or buttons at the ends of the sleeves. 


The Care of Bodices 


LIGHT bodice of chiffon or satin with a thin 

lace yoke should be laid out flat in a drawer 
and not suspended from a hanger, as the weight 
of the bodice is likely to stretch the yoke out of 
shape, and weaken the threads of the lace so 
that it will tear easily. Stuff the sleeves and 
shoulders with tissue paper and hook the collar, 
as well as the waist, part of the way down the 
back. Fold over a width of tissue paper the 
height of the collar, overlap the ends and fasten 
with stitches, and fit it inside. Lay your best 
waists in a drawer with layers of tissue paper 
between them, and do not put any heavy gar- 
ments on top of them. Collar bones which are 
broken should be ripped out and renewed imme- 
diately. Have your collars neatly hooked or 
fastened with buttons and loops, and they will 
wear twice as long as when you depend on pins. 
Lace or net collars and yokes may be cleaned with 
benzine, scrubbing with a soft brush. As ben- 
zine is a highly inflammable liquid it should not 
Le used near a fire or light. Another method, 
which is effectual though not so quick, is to 
powder the lace thickly with calcined magnesia; 
then lay the waist between sheets of tissue paper; 
and at the end of two or three days the powder 
may be gently shaken out. 


How to Clean and Hang a Tailored Suit 


AILORED suits need to be frequently 

looked over, and if there are any spots from 
grease or dirt remove them with benzine. This is 
a splendid cleanser, and should be rubbed in 
thoroughly with a clean white muslin cloth. Do 
not begin by rubbing directly on the spot, but a 
little below and around it first, and then gradu- 
ally work up to the spot itself to prevent form- 
ing a ring around it. After the suit has been 
thoroughly cleaned careful pressing will make it 
look like new. If the skirt is plaited lay each 
plait in place and baste in position. Before 
laying the skirt on the ironing-board, hook the 
waistband and keep the skirt and plaits in a 
straight line from the waistband to the bottom 
of the skirt, as you press, to prevent the skirt 
from stretching. Dampen a clean white muslin 
cloth, lay it on the cloth and press every portion 
of the skirt and coat with a moderately hot iron 
until dry. A sleeve-board on which to press a 
sleeve is best, although if you have not one roll 
a Turkish towel the full length and draw 
through the sleeve and press over this. In 
removing the basting cut the threads at each 
stitch to prevent wrinkling the material. 


Protecting Clothes From Dust 


Ween putting a skirt away use a hanger 

which comes for this purpose, or use tapes 
which are sewed in on each side of the under por- 
tion of the waistband. Never hang a coat bya 
tape sewed at the back of the neck, as it wrinkles 
the back of the coat in an unsightly manner. 
Hang it on a coat-hanger, which will support it 
with an even balance in the same manner that 
the body does. If it is a best suit, which is not 
worn every day, cover it with a muslin bag made 
for this purpose, drawn up with a string at the 
top. One can utilize old nightgowns nicely 
in this way, or even a cast-off blouse will serve 
to keep dust from a coat or dress. The condi- 
tion of the coverings in a short time will prove 
to what extent your garments have been pro- 
tected. Watch your coat lining, as it is sure to 
slip its stitches at the armhole or shoulder from 
the constant strain of taking it off and putting 
iton. In taking off clothes of all kinds, includ- 
ing hats, brush them before putting them away. 
It is leaving the dust in clothes which gives them 
that rusty, brown appearance. 


\ Little Ways to Make 
Clothes Last 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Fine white lingerie blouses 
and dresses require special 
handling in cleaning, or the 
delicate material and laces 
will soon wear out. They 
should not be boiled, however, except when 
very soiled or yellowed. In this case steep 
them first in cold water and wash with a pure 
white soap, which should be shaved and boiled 
to make a soapy liquid, and then poured into 
the water. The garments may then be put into 
a muslin bag to protect them from rust specks, 
and boiled for a few minutes. 


Useful Hints on Fine Laundering 


i eelaecsy ordinary conditions wash in lukewarm 
water with a pure white soap, and after the 
garment is perfectly clean scald with boiling 
water to whiten. Rinse in clean cold water, 
and then again in water to which a very little 
blue coloring has been added, and stir well with 
the hands to avoid streaks. Do not rub a fine 
garment hard in washing, nor squeeze in a tight 
roll between the hands, as this will spoil the sur- 
face of the material and loosen the lace insets. 
Pat and move about gently in the water in which 
soap should be left to make it a little lathery, 
and squeeze up in a ball between the hands. If 
you wish the garments to be slightly stiff starch 
before drying. A quarter of an inch of tallow 
candle to a tablespoonful of starch makes the 
ironing easier and gives a slight gloss. The gar- 
ments should be thoroughly dried, then sprinkled 
with hot water, and rolled up tightly and left 
for a couple of hours or so until they have be- 
come uniformly damp. See that the irons are 
thoroughly clean before pressing, and that they 
are hot without being hot enough to scorch. 
Lace edging on waists should be gently pulled 
out first with the fingers, or the delicate little 
outer edgings will not show. Insets and inser- 
tions, as well as tucked bands, should all be 
smoothed with the fingers, and not merely 
stretched with the iron. Plaitings or lace frills 
may be laid in plaits with the fingers after they 
have been pressed first with an ordinary flat- 
iron, or fluted with a goffering iron. A delicate 
lace insertion or inset, which is beginning to 
show signs of wear, may be strengthened and 
made to last twice as long by a lining of thin 
Brussels net. If any portion of the lace is worn 
draw it down neatly to the net underlining. 


The Pressing and Steaming of Velvet 


ELVET, which creases and marks so easily, 

may be restored by pressing and steaming. 
To steam velvet place a damp muslin cloth over 
the under side of a hot iron which has been 
turned with the flat side up on a table. Hold the 
velvet with both hands and draw it gently over 
the cloth, allowing the steam to go through the 
velvet. As the muslin cloth dries move another 
portion over the iron, and repeat this until the 
steam has raised the pile of the velvet to a 
natural condition. Do not touch the surface or 
pile of the velvet until it is thoroughly dry, as 
the fingers will leave an impression. To press 
plaits in a velvet skirt is a difficult undertaking 
for an inexperienced person. The plaits should 
be basted with a silk thread, then held taut in 
the air by two persons, one at each end of the 
skirt. Next lay a damp cloth over the velvet 
on the wrong side, and press with a hot iron. 
The velvet cannot be pressed on a table, as it 
would flatten the pile. 


Suggestions for Packing 


AM sure you all dread packing clothes in a 

trunk or suitcase, and yet it is not an 
unpleasant task if it is done properly. To fold 
a skirt for packing lay it on a flat surface, 
and even the length at top and bottom edges, 
keeping the exact back of the belt to the center 
front of the waist belt; then turn the sides of the 
skirt, folding toward the back; lay tissue paper 
between the folds, in this way narrowing the 
skirt to the necessary width for packing. Fold 
over the top of the skirt to shorten the length for 
a short tray and put a thick roll of tissue paper 
under the fold to prevent the skirt from creasing 
crosswise. In packing a waist, button or hook 
it, and then fill the sleeves and the body portion 
with crumpled-up tissue paper. Ifit is necessary 
to narrow the waist for a small space fold it also 
toward the back, and lay tissue paper between 
the folds. Coats should be laid out flat, and 
the sleeves and front portion at the bust-line 
filled with wads of tissue paper. 


The New Autumn Style Book 


HE new book has a large number of practical and serviceable school dresses for chil- 
dren and growing girls, and also a good assortment of coats—all arranged in such a 


way as to help the busy mother. 


In women’s patterns new and attractive styles, such 


as the kimono sleevecap— which has now taken a simple form and is justly popular—the 
overskirt, and banded skirt—all in a variety of forms—are shown, as well as the staple 
patterns for both women and children, which are required at all seasons. 

This Style Book is mailed, postpaid (including a fifteen-cent LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
pattern), to any address upon receipt of the price, thirty-three cents. Order from your 
nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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HE textures of the new ma- 

terials are extremely soft and 

supple. It seemed impossible 
to make anything more pliable than 
the materials which we have been 
wearing for the last few seasons, 
and yet the new ones are, if pos- 
sible, more so—even those materials 
which we have always considered 
staunch and sturdy, such as the 
serges and cashmeres. The new 
serges are as soft as some of the 
silks, and as for the cashmeres they 
are really more like voile, or a silk 
with a certain amount of body to 
it. Diagonal weaves in serges and 
camel’s-hair cloth are used for 
tailored suits. The serge is a very 
wide weave, loose in appearance, 
but the texture is really very firm 
in quality. The camel’s-hair cloth 
has only a suggestion of the camel’s 
hair in the texture, and it is quite 
unlike the heavy material of former 
seasons. A new and very light- 
weight material for traveling and for the warmer 
climates is tussah serge; this is as light as 
pongee, but in weave it looks like a twilled 
diagonal serge. It is very nice for winter wear 
for stout women who prefer a lighter weight 
material than cloth. The broadcioths are as 
soft as satin, and many of them have almost 
the same texture as a thin suede kid. They 
will again be used for the dressier tailored suits 
and for one-piece gowns to be worn with sepa- 
rate coats of cloth or of fur. For dressy after- 
noon wear, or for church, eolienne is a good 
material, especially in black, as it has such 
pretty luster. It is also used for the lighter 
tailored suits for older women, as such suits 
may be made with a light interlining to give 
warmth. The coats are rather elaborate, in 
keeping with the character of the material. 


How Satins Will be Used 


ATINS will be used for separate dress coats 
to be worn over broadcloth or cashmere 
gowns: for instance, a one-piece dress of cash- 
mere trimmed with satin is worn with a separate 
satin coat made in a semi-tailored style. The 
charmeuse is one of the best qualities of the new 
satins; it has a slightly twilled weave, and is 
lovely for gowns as well as coats. Among the 
other practical silks, which may be used in com- 
bination with cashmeres and woolens for suits, 
and also for separate coats, is ottoman. The 
new ottomans are as soft as chiffon cloth, and 
quite unlike those with which we have been 
familiar. 

Among the fancy silks brocade will again be 
used for house gowns a; well as those for the 
evening. It is a stately looking silk, and like 
all the others has been softened to a chiffon 
texture. It is really lovely combined with plain 
satin and chiffon for evening gowns. For the 
women who require dressy afternoon gowns the 
very soft, light-weight broché silks are new and 
charming, made up with the utmost simplicity 
in combination with chiffon. There isso much in 
chiffon as a trimming that nothing else is required. 


Taffeta is Combined With Other Materials 
‘AFFETA is being much used in all kinds 


of clothes, and in combination with other 
materials. The new taffeta is very soft, and it 
has just enough body to make it an excellent 
medium-weight silk for gowns. It is used in 
many shaded tones, but more especially blue 
and black combinations are good. Many of the 
new taffeta gowns have the skirts covered with 
a chiffon or a voile drapery, and are worn with 
a short jacket which is severely tailored but 
very picturesque in cut, and which gives one a 
charmingly youthful look. The only ornament 
consists of a few embroidery or crochet buttons. 
In using taffeta remember that, no matter 
how soft the quality and how fine the weave, 
it gives but little, so none but the fortunate 
woman with the slight figure should attempt 
to use it. However, there are the usual 
variations, and suits of liberty satin and fine 
broadcloth are the consolation offered to the 
stouter woman for dressy afternoon clothes. 
There are also many suits of heavy satin crépe, 
which are very »ew, and more becoming to 
many people than the somewhat newer taffeta. 
The secret of these silk suits is to make the 
jacket, at least, in the severest tailored style, 
not stiffly tailored, but what is called ‘‘ 
maker finish,’’ otherwise they are commonplace 
rather than distinctive. 


a dress- 


Stripes Have Become Popular 


NOTHER new fashion in the new materials 

is the tendency toward stripes, which have 
become more and more popular. Checks and 
plaids are not nearly so much used, perhaps 
because they are far more difficult to make 
bec omingly, and, after all, few people really look 
well in them unless the checks are very fine and 
small. The smaller pin stripes are much used in 
the woolen fabrics for tailored suits. In the silks 
and satins for afternoon gowns the stripes are 
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very much wider, ranging from an 
eighth of an inch to half an inchin 
width. In making these materials 
into suits and gowns they are often 
combined with a plain material, 
usually of a darker shade. Or 
again the material itself will be used 
as a trimming, with the stripes 
running in the opposite direction; 
for instance, in a black-and-white 
pin-stripe serge suit the cuffs and 
a four-inch band at the lower edge 
of the coat and a wider band at 
the bottom of the skirt may be 
cut with the stripes running in 
horizontal lines, while in the coat 
itself and in the skirt the stripes 
may be vertical. The deepest navy 
blue and black in plain colors are 
often combined with browns and 
greens in striped materials. Only 
the slight woman dare take liber- 
ties with the color scheme. Stout 
women must realize that the cut- 
ting off of the lines takes away 
from the height of the figure, and often adds 
to its width as well. 


Trimmings are a Part of the Gown 


{ ge reminds me of a very important note: 

the gradual change in the nature of the trim- 
mings. A gown itself—or rather its essential 
parts—seems now to form the trimming, rather 
than any applied ornament. In the gowns of 
contrasting materials there is, as a rule, abso- 
lutely no garniture except the materials which 
form the gown, and which, in many cases, are 
divided almost equally, making it difficult to 
give the place of prominence to one or the other. 
Take the draped gowns: it would hardly be 
possible to call the drapery a trimming, it is so 
essentially a part of the gown. Neither could 
the yoke and sleeves of lace, which are necessary 
to finish the gown, be spoken of as trimming. 
In the same category comes what is known as 
the Russian blouse cover—yoke and half sleeves 
—of satin or of chiffon. A design on the page 
entitled ‘‘The Afternoon Dress” shows what | 
mean: the lower part of the blouse, the sleeve- 
caps and the yoke of the skirt are of chiffon, 
and the lower part of the skirt and the upper 
portion of the blouse are of figured silk, the 
blouse being finished with a row of hemstitch 
ing. This hemstitching is much used on the 
new clothes in finishing the edges of the yake, 
sleeves and other portions of a gown. 


Cashmere or Paisley Designs are New 


HE new cashmere or Paisley designs are only 

suitable for the slim and fairly tallwoman. The 
unusually large and brilliantly colored patterns 
are trying to the most perfect figures. They are 
charming combined with chiffon in plain shades, 
but the colors must be sparingly used, or skill- 
fully covered by the veiling of chiffon forming a 
part of the design of the gown. We have arrived 
at that point—to the delight of people with good 
taste—when really simple clothes, made without 
unnecessary line and trimming, are the highest 
art in fashions. As a separate thing trim 
mings have been omitted from the vocabulary of 
the big dressmakers and designers. Almost every 
unnecessary detail in the way of trimming has 
been suppressed in the best models made by the 
people who set the fashion, while the arrange 
ment of the color scheme and the clever com 
bining of fabrics are made to supply the place of 
superfluous ornament. In the few cases where 
trimming is used it is so artistically and intel 
ligently done that you are not aware of its 
presence on the gown. 


The Limited Use of Embroidery and Lace 


~>MBROIDERY, for instance, remains as a 
trimming on the new dresses to a certain 
extent. However, it is inconspicuous, being in 
the same tone as the background on which it is 
used, rather than in the one or two colors of the 
gown, as these tones are often widely separated. 
This combining of different colors in the new 
dresses makes it necessary that greater care than 
ever be taken in the selection of artistic colors 
and materials. Take, for an example, the won- 
derful shade of the new, soft red satin and chiffon 
which are combined with gray; and the clear, 
new shade of blue which is so much used with 
black satin. Remember in combining black and 
blue that the surface of the material has as much 
to do with the shade as has the material itself. 
For example, two materials with bright surfaces 
will not look so well combined in the same suit 
as serge and satin, as the one has a dull and the 
other abright finish. For clothes to be worn in 
gaslight two satins may be combined with chif- 
fon, as the high lights, brought out by the arti- 
ficial light at night, are harmonious and brilliant. 
Laces are in great favor for making peasant 
guimpes with sloping shoulders and _ sleeves 
allin one. The thin net laces are used for the 
sleeves and yokes in dresses made of soft woolen 
and silk materials. Heavy crewel lace is new, 
and, strange to say, is used in combination with 
chiffon for separate blouses. 
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Wear this Rich and Beautiful New Fabric 
Which Doesn’t Draggle, Spot or Fade 
In Shower or In Sunshine 


Write Today for 40 Free Samples 
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FADE IN WASHING 
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From the word poplin you may know of its beauty and 
popularity as a fabric. From the word cravenetie that it sheds water. 


FOR 
39 ¥arv 


EVERY 
Ordinary poplin looks good when you buy it—but unless “‘ Cravenette’’ 


DRESS 
PURPOSE 

N.H.& Co. Poplin, 39c a yard, is used, your dress will soon become draggy 

and dowdy. 


—it is water-repellent 
—it is stainproof 

—it is spotproof 

—it doesn’t crock 

—it doesn’t pull 

—it doesn’t draw 

—it holds its color 
—it is sponged 





The beauty of “‘Cravenette’’ N. H. & Co. Poplin is permanent beauty. The 
‘cravenette’’ process toughens and enriches the fine, long silky threads of the fabric, 
making it outwear and outlast ordinary dress goods. If you are caught in a shower, 
“*Cravenette’’ N.H.& Co. Poplin will never tell the tale, as it sheds water almost like 
an umbrella. Ordinary dress goods lose their beauty, change their color, shrink, hang 
badly and look coarse if wetted. But wet doesn’t hurt ‘‘Cravenette’? N.H. & Co. Poplin. 


Fine and practical — 40 full, medium and delicate shades. You can wear any shade in 
showers or bright sunlight; the color will not fade and the dress will keep fresh looking. 


Dirt and grime come off with little rubbing; gentle ironing smooths the bright, lustrous 
surface of ‘* Cravenette’’? N.H.& Co. Poplin—39c a yard—leaving the soft, rich sheen 
and color unchanged. Mud is easily brushed off. Oil or grease vanishes like magic under 
the touch of water and ammonia, without leaving spot or stain — leaving the dress bright, 
fresh, crisp —like NEW again. Your dress is Aard to spoil and easy to keep nice. 


This wonderful NEW dress goods, of finest, silkiest, long-fibre cotton keeps its beau- 
tiful high lustre, bright dye, the unworn feel of NEW dress goods—the chic, snappy, NEW 
look and brilliant color will stay in your dress through washings, wearing or wetting. 

As handsome for evening gowns as it is serviceable for daytime dresses — nothing better 
for a school or party frock for your little girl—stylish, and enduringly good for wear. 


” 


Every yard of genuine “‘Cravenette’”’? N.H.& Co. Poplin shows these words on the selvage 


“‘Cravenette’’ N.H.&Co. Poplin 


This trademark on the goods indicates our way of making dress goods twice as strong, 
twice as serviceable and giving a beauty of color-lustre and a finish of four-fold durability. 


““Cravenette’? N.H.& Co. Poplin is as 
so you may see this difference and decide for yourself we will send 


Large and 
40 sis FY ree 


Go to your Dealer first, and ask him te 
and we will send you the forty beautiful s 


The difference between ordinary dress goods and 
plain as day 


s nu **Cravenette’’ N.H & Co. Popl If he hasn't it, send us his name 
wnat oh FE RI E We will make it easy for you to exam 

N.H.& Co. Poplin — as easy as if you stood. at the counter. We do not sell + Cravenette’’ "N.H.& ( D 

dealers But if we cannot send you the name and address of a Dealer in your city who can supply )ou, send us the money 

9c a yard and we will see that your order is filled by a reliable retail house ** Cravenette’’ N.H.& Co. Poplin will thus 

cost you no mo re than if . vu ~~ ight it of a Dealer in your own city. Be sure to name your Dea/der, and tell us whether or 
not he sells **‘ Cravenette'"’ 1.& Co. Poplin, when you write for the FREE samples. 


NEUSS, HESSLEIN & CO., 43 White St., New York City 
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Pure Irish 
LINEN 
Embroidered 




























No. 145 The biggest 


bargainof 
the year. Waist of pure 
Linen with wide em- 
broidered revere,in 
beautiful raised 
design. Laun- 
dered collar and 
cuffs. Tie not 
included. But- 
tons in front un- 
der revere. 
Sizes 32 to 











44 Bust. 

~ Special 

° Price, 

This 98c. 

Stylish | SPECIAL 
Embroidered No. 150 





Brussels 
Net Waist 


98: 


No. 150 The best 
value ever offered. 
Brussels Net Waist 
with elaborate front 
panel of Mercerized 
Embroidery in effect- 
ive raised pattern. Col- 
lar, cuffs and left side of 
front panel, edged with 
1% inch German Val. 
Front neatly tucked. 
Lined throughout with 
soft sheer batiste. 
Closes invisibly in 
back. Either white 
or Ecru. Size 32 to 


44 Bust. Special ‘ B 
Price Postpaid, 98C€ YOU ARE NOT PLEASED 
Our ‘‘Money-Back” Guarantee 


Order either or both of these waists, and if you are not 
entirely satisfied—we will send your MONEY BACK 
PROMPTLY. YOU TAKE NO RISK. 


A year’s subscription to ‘‘STANDARD 
STYLE BULLETIN" given FREE. 
WRITE for it TO-DAY 
a MONTHLY guide to NEW YORK’S 

Latest Fashion and Choicest Values. 


Made-to-order Suits, Skirts and Coats 
Special Bargains in Ready-to-Wear Garments 
Advance Fall Number Ready — Write for it To-day 


Special Money Saving Offer for September and October 














Standard Skbex Co. 


247 WEST 17TH STREET, NEW YORE 















Swuitls “Bahy's S 
(Reg'd U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Send to-day for our latest mail- 
order catalog of 


Infants’ Complete Outfits 


from $10.00 to $65.00, with list of Baby’s 
First Needs and a sample birth an- 
nouncement card —sent in a plain patent 
sealed envelope for stamp. Outfitters for 
children to four years of age. 


Albert Dwight Smith Co., 


Dainty Things 
301 H Lyman Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


for Babies 














Latest Complete 
STENCILLING 
OUTFIT 


consisting of 8 cut sten- 


sorted best oil colors, 2 
brushes ,4thumb tacks. 
Also catalogue con- 
taining full directions 
for stencilling, mixing 
the various colors and over 100 up-to-date stencil designs, etc. 

These stencils can be used many times, and are especially 
suited for beginners. No drawing or tracing nec essary. Complete 
outfit sent prepaid for special introductory price of ONE DOLLAR. 

PREE — with each outfit a handsome stencilled pillow top, 
showing the possibilities of decorations with the above outhit. 
FRENCH ART STENCIL CO., Dept. 10, 133 West 23d St., New York City 


Send for our Art Stencil and Embroidery Catalogue. 


Let Me Send You Reapicd, 


At Factory Price. Satisfaction guar- 
pig hl FIRELESS 
time and work’ COOKER 


Pays for itself On 30 Days’ Trial 


in a month or 






















Fine Sewing for Children 


By Helen Koues 


INE work on chil- 

dren’s clothes is an 

economy of time, as 
the niceties of needle- 
work add firmness and 
durability as well as 
daintiness. Many 
women do not realize 
that the stitch taken rightly in the beginning 
saves the necessity for continual mending. To 
begin with, be sure that you place the pattern on 
the material according to the perforations so that 
the grain of the goods will run in the right direc- 
tion. Even in the sheer materials such as 
lawn and batiste, which are used for children’s 
fine dresses, the placing of the grain of the ma- 
terial makes a decided difference in the wear 
and set of the dress. It should run up and 
down, and the center front and back should be 
placed on a straight fold. 

In making finely tucked dresses and yokes it 
is better as well as easier to tuck the material 
first and then cut it by the pattern. Place the 
tucks on the material with forethought so that 
there will be no waste or unnecessary work. If 
lace insertion is to be used allow for the space 
required between the groups of tucks. Then 
when the material is cut by the pattern baste 
the lace in place, but not before as it is likely to 
waste it. In applying narrow insertion both 
edges should be basted to the material, which 
may then be cut through the center under the 
lace. Next the edges are turned back, trimmed 
and rolled, and whipped to the edge of the lace. 
Or where time must be saved the edges may be 
turned under and basted in a flat seam on the 
wrong side, and then stitched along the edge of the 
lace on the right side with fine thread and a fine 
stitch to show as little as possible. 


HEN handwork is done one of the prettiest 

arrangements is to insert the lace with entre- 
deux or beading, matching the lace in quality. 
In this case roll and whip the entre-deux to 
each side of the lace; baste the lace and the 
entre-deux—which are now joined—on the ma- 
terial, cut the latter away underneath, and roll 
and whip the edges of the entre-deux to the 
material. If the lace extends only to yoke depth 
then shape it to a point where it stops, outlining 
it with the entre-deux. A box-plait, which must 
be allowed for, may be placed below this point, 
and a group of three fine pin tucks run on each 





side of the lace with a 
row of featherstitching 
between them and the 
lace. Use entre-deux 
around the yoke, collars 
and cuffs and all short 
seams,and aFrenchseam 
for the long seams. 

A pretty trimming arrangement which may 
be easily done is to insert entre-deux at intervals 
in a yoke, and also at intervals in the skirt, 
forming bands of varying widths. Work two or 
three rows of featherstitching between the entre- 
deux, according to the space. French knots or 
small embroidered dots may be placed at inter- 
vals along the featherstitching, giving the cffect 
of fine handwork with small labor and in a most 
durable way. Buttonholing the edge of collars 
and cuffs is also a pretty trimming. Work of 
this character as well as embroidery, as a rule, 
should be done before the dress is made. Another 
effective trimming is the use of applied puffing 
on the waist or skirt with ribbon run under it. 
This shou'd also be joined by the entre-deux, 
but the material must remain underneath, not 
only to hold the puffing in place but also to hold 
the ribbon. Buttonholes may be made where 
the ribbon is drawn through and tied in a simple 
bow. Or again a bias fold may be applied to the 
edge of the neck and sleeves, with ribbon run 
through it, and tied to hold the dress in place. 





Now let me tell you of a few simple ways to 
allow for the growth of a child by the use of 
concealed tucks as well as those used as a trim- 
ming. In turning up hems with a straight edge 
at the bottom make an allowance of three inches 
of extra material besides the regular hem. To 
do this turn up the hem in the usual way, 
creasing the material at what will be the lower 
edge of the skirt. Then lay a tuck on this line 
on what is the inside of the hem, and stitch it, 
forming the lower edge of the bottom of the 
hem. Stitch the top of the hem in place, and 
you will have concealed the amount you allowed. 
When you wish to lengthen the skirt do not 
touch the top of the hem, but merely rip out the 
Stitching at the bottom edge, letting out the 
tuck you concealed. Groups of fine tucks above 
a hem are very pretty; they may be let out 
when required. Instead of making them of equal 
width, however, have three shallow ones between 
two wider ones. 





F.conomical Purchasing 


Buying Wisely What You Need 


HERE is considerable art in shopping, not 

only in purchasing agood thing—one which 

in every particular fills your needs—but also 
in getting what you really want with as little out- 
lay of money as possible: therein lies econom- 
ical purchasing. On the other hand it is not 
economical to buy a thing because it is cheap un- 
less you can be reasonably sure that the thing 
itself is of value to you. For instance, ‘‘sales”’ 
and ‘‘Friday bargains” may prove a very expen- 
sive indulgence if you allow yourself to be carried 
away; while, on the other hand, if you are in 
need of certain articles and can wait until they 
are reduced then a sale is of real value. 

Or if you take advantage wisely of reduced 
goods, even if you do not intend to use what you 
purchase for some months, you may save con- 
siderable money. At this season of the year 
a real bargain in a pretty lingerie dress may 
sometimes be picked up at about half its origi- 
nal cost. Such a dress may be used all winter 
for evening wear, as well as for next summer. 
Older women frequently can find thin black and 
gray materials greatly reduced. These will make 
nice house dresses for the winter, or as they are 
likely to be staple materials they wiil answer for 
the next summer. A black and white batiste— 
white ground with black dot, which is always 
pretty for elderly women—was picked up at the 
end of the summer for six cents a yard, reduced 
from thirty or forty cents. There is real econ- 
omy in such a purchase providing it is a good 
dress length. But if a fancy silk had been pur- 
chased instead, even at half price, which was 
either not enough or too much for a dress, and 
of a pattern and color which proved unbecoming, 
it would have been a white elephant as it 
would not only have required expensive trim- 
mings and lining but it would have led into all 
sorts of extravagances as well. 


BACES, on the contrary, of the Valenciennes, 
Torchon and net varieties, as well as white 
embroidery, are good investments if they can be 
bought at a third or half their value, as they 
may always be used. They should, however, be 
bought by the piece if possible, or if short lengths 
are chosen select those with the same or a simi- 
lar pattern, so they may be combined if neces- 
sary. Insertions, if not the same in pattern, 
should be indefinite 
or have the semblance 


in nicely for trimming drawers, while a deeper 
edging of embroidery, which may be used for 
petticoats, should be about five yards in length, 
or one of the multiples of five. Cotton thread 
laces are always good, especially a variety called 
‘*everlasting.”” As its name implies it wears 
forever, and is extremely pretty for underwear. 

When you see remnants of fine net reduced — 
varying from half a yard to two yards —it is 
wise to buy them as they may be used to line 
yokes, collars and cuffs. Fancy nets which are 
pretty for yokes, cuffs, etc., Should be bought in 
lengths of about three-eighths of a yard. Under 
this length is too little, and over it leaves a 
remnant which is seldom of use. 


N SELECTING cloth materials for winter 
suits and dresses do not be ‘‘penny wise and 
pound foolish.” Remember that such materials 
have much labor put on them in the making, and 
that they are capable of hard wear when of good 
qualities. For this reason get a fair quality, as 
it not only outlasts an inferior one but also 
retains its freshness much longer. Judge for 
yourself of the quality by examining the texture, 
and avoid all sleazy, loosely woven stuffs, as 
they will sag and are apt to fray as well. Serge 
in a reliable quality costs from a dollar and a 
half to two dollars a yard. Panama cloth wears 
well in an eighty-cent or a dollar-a-yard quality, 
while for broadcloths a dollar and seventy-five 
cents totwo dollarsa yardis a fair price. Another 
thing: know how much you require before pur- 
chasing. In buying materials costing as much 
as this half a yard too much proves expensive. 
In selecting ready-made sui‘s choose one of 
good material without trimming, buying it at 
mid-season when reductions have been made. 
The woman who does her own sewing, or has 
a seamstress come to the house, will find 
considerable saving in buying needles, threads, 
buttons, featherstitch banding, seam binding, 
and things of like character, by the dozen—with 
the exception, perhaps, of colored threads. 
These being used to match certain dresses should 
be purchased as they are required. Linen thread 
costs nine cents a spool, but ninety-nine cents 
a dozen; basting thread is four cents a spool, or 
forty-four cents a dozen. And So it goes in all 
the little things which are bought at the notions 
counter. If you make 











" From Weaver to Wearer—Direct from 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 15,1910 


Brings out the 
beauty in any 
wood —doesn’t make it 
shiny— gives your floor a 
rich deep polished finish which 
remains. It is the most satisfactory finish for 


ALL INTERIOR WOODWORK AND FURNITURE. 
It never flakes, chips, nor becomes sticky — 
prevents heel marks orscratches. Easily 

applied—economical. 1 Ib., 50c., covers 
300 sq. ft. Read our book, 


“Beautiful Floors,” treating of 
Finis: New Floors, Finish Old Floors, 
Cleaning and Polishing, Care Waxed 
Floors, Kitchen, Pantry and Bathroom 
Floors, Interior Woodwork, Stopping 
Cracks, Removing 
Vv: sh, etc. 





AAT AAA A ATTN MEAT ARENT: 


VERY floor or bit of furniture needs 
cleaning and brightening just as 
every carpet needs sweeping. Just goover § 
itonce or twice a month withacloth damp- 
ened with Brightener— thena clean cloth. 
FOR WAXED FLOORS. Brightener is the 
— preparation that will successfully clean 


polish a waxed floor without removing 
the wax or injuring the finish. 


FOR VARNISHED and SHELLACED FLOORS ¥ 1 


It prevents heel marks and scratches and does ? HJ 

more than Clean and brighten —it leaves a thin , 9.15 
refinishing coat which makes any finish 

wear about twice as long; never shows / Pleas: 
heel marks or scratches. A quart (75c.) 7 send me FRE 

lasts about 6 months. Write todayfor f# Samples and a 


booklet “Beautiful Floors'’ and 
free samples of Brightener and 
Old English Floor Wax. 4 
Brightener, 40c. pint, 
75c. quart, $1.35 half 
gallon, $2.50 gallon. 


(Sign yourname & 
address, also dealer's 
name.) 


Mention dealer's 7 
name, 
7 
A.S.Boyle& Co,” cee 
2000 W.8thSt., 7 
Cincinnati, 0. Pi 
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i] Look for the trade markand guarantee label 





Genuine$ 
Seal-Grained Leather 
and Real Leather Lining 


This regular, recognized $2 bag with 
solid metal mountings, fu// size, will 
be sold during September by promi- 
nent retailers everywhere at $1. Thisis 
to introduce the celebrated Davenport 
brand of guaranteed leather ware. 












in every bag. They assure you of true worth. 


John Davenport & Co. yimpite &., 
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UY Every Woman Should 


Know that the Home Skirt 


Marker is the only marker 
with which you can make your own 
skirt hang perfectly without stooping 
or assistance. Only two minutes re- 
quired for marking. Adjustable to any 

gure — women or children — and any 
style skirt. Can be used as a gauge for 
trimming skirts, Dressmakers cannot 
afford to be without it as it saves time 
and labor—only one fitting necessary. 
Made of steel, light, simple, durable. 
Taken apart when not in use. Money 
. back if not as claimed. 

Price $5.00 HOME SKIRT MARKER CO. 
Agents Wanted. 4857 Lake Avenue Chicago, Ill. 

























mon a niga 4 | thelooms. You can buy the Famous RIDGE- 
ongcloth by the piece, | WOOD CLOTHS. Any length. 

as well as beading and | Wh esale prices. Finest Cloth in 
washribbon. Find out | funating tas dhe ata t ag 

the cost singly and in cloths, etc. Big saving. Sam- 
quantities of the things ples Free. State garment 
youuse constantly, and et, Cae kee 
buy those in quanti- | money back. Ridgewood Mill, 
ties where you save. 640 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 










two. No experience needed. Boils, 

Steams, Stews, Roasts, Bakes, Fries, 
GENUINE ALUMINUM COOK. 

ING UTENSILS FREE. Also 
metal composition Heat Radia- 
tors; can't break or crack. 
Send for free book and 125 
splendid recipes today. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 13 Detroit, Mich. 


of the pattern. 
Another most im- 
portant point is to get 
usable lengths and 
widths. A yard and 
three-quarters—or two 
yards in the wide Tor- 
chon edging — comes 
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Three sizes: 
L0, 15 and 20 cents 
per can 


Q1 


Have Created a 





<2 es 


A million housewives, in the course 
of years, grew tired of baking beans. 
They decided that sixteen hours of 
soaking, boiling and baking formed too 
hard a task. 


They read of a kitchen where beans 
were baked in steam ovens, heated to 
245 degrees. Where the beans were 
baked without crisping, and without 
bursting the skins. Where the beans 
came out nut-like, mealy and whole— 
unlike the dry-oven beans. 


They read why beans, baked in that 
fierce heat, were easy to digest. They 
were not a heavy food, like the old- 
time beans. They did not ferment and 
form gas. 


In that kitchen, too, the pork, beans 
and tomato sauce were all baked to- 
gether, forming an enticing blend. 


One by one, these million housewives 
secured a sample supply from that 
kitchen. They served them and their 
people said, ‘““‘Why, we never have 
tasted such beans as these. Where did 
you learn this new method of baking ?”’ 


The folks asked for more just like 
them. And gradually these beans— 


Yan 


WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 





Saving the Sixteen Hours 


(amps 


por*,.oBEANS 


Nature’s choicest food—became a fre- 
quent dish. 


The name of the beans was Van 
Camp’s. 


Now those million housewives keep 
Van Camp’s ready on the pantry shelf. 
And this appetizing meal which took 
sixteen hours to prepare is now ready 
to serve in a minute. 


They find the beans always as fresh 
and savory as though they came direct 
from the oven. 


An army of expert cooks—all in one 
model kitchen— now bake the beans for 
those million homes. And, because of 
this co-operation, the baking costs but 
a trifle. 

Now more beans are baked here 
by many times over—than in any other 
kitchen on earth. 


We invite you to become one of the 
million. Save all this time, this work 
and this bother. Have your meals 
brought to you ready to serve. 


Serve beans at their best, for they 
are 84 per cent nutriment. Let your 
folks have the kind they like. 





““The National Dish’’ 


Some of these housewives, some- 
times, are offered beans “‘just as good.” 
Some then desert this kitchen for a 
meal or two, but they are always very 
glad to come back. 


For we have learned—in the course 
of 49 years—how to create a flavor 
which none has learned to imitate. 

And we have learned that it pays to 
buy the best Michigan beans, then to 
pick out just the whitest and plumpest 
by hand. 


Van Camp Packing Company 


We have learned that it pays to make 
our tomato sauce of whole, vine-ripened 
tomatoes, though the cost is five times 
what some sauce would cost. 


Thus we get beans which are baked 
alike because they are all of one size. 
And thus we get that tang and zest 
which distinguish Van Camp’s from 
all others. 


Remember that the beans which have 
won the million are always marked 
Van Camp’s. 


Established 
1861 
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Three sizes: 
10, 15 and 20 cents 
per Can 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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_. * Dress mes © 
Untrimmed Shanes 


Address Department XII, Chicago 
Gage Brothers & Co. 


SolESETTE 


Superior to | 


me) Silk Pongee 


Has the lustrous texture 
and richness of silk pongee 
but offers three times the 
wear at far less cost. 
These exceptional 
qualities have made 
SOIESETTE the most 
largely used fabric of its 
kind in the world for 
WALKING GOWNS, AFTERNOON 
FROCKS, EVENING COSTUMES, 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES, SHIRT 
WAISTS, SLIPS, FOUNDATIONS, &c. 
Launders perfectly. Holds 


its exquisite coloring and 
finish permanently. 


















Look for this label in every 
garment made from Soiesette 


Wr SOUESETTE | 


JIESTITE 











All shades and colors. 
At all the better stores. 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO., 39 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 














The Ladies’ 











Clothes Problems 





page. 











Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this 
Correspondents should give their full names and addresses. The 
Editors of the Foreign Fashion Department will reply to inquiries by 
mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 

















A Boy’s Suit From a Man’s Overcoat or Suit 


Country MorHeErR. You will be glad to know 
just how your little boy’s two suits may be made 
from his father’s cast-off suit of gray flannel 
and his light-weight tan overcoat. First cut the 
old garments all apart (if you cut the material 
close ‘ous the seams it will take less time than 
ripping, and not waste the goods), wash the 
pieces with warm water and good soap, and 
press carefully on the wrong side, using only a 
moderately hot iron Now cut the fronts for 
the ‘new coat from the same parts of the old 
garment, cutting away the pockets and carefully 
piecing the material. Sew the pieces of goods 
together in an ordinary seam; open it on the 
wrong side and stitch each side down flat, and 

ou will be surprised to see how little the piec- 
ing will show. Cut the new sleeves from the old 
ones and the bloomers from the 
trousers. Make a buttonhole in each 
end of the belt and fasten one end to 
the front plait of the coat. This will 
keep the belt in place and will hide the 
piecing where the pockets were cut out. 
The pattern No. 4703 has been found 
adaptable for recutting the garments 
mentioned; it is cut in three sizes, for 
boys from 2 to 6 years of age. The 
price is fifteen cents. 


Transferring Embroidery 


MoLty. One of my correspondents 
has told me of an excellent method 
for transferring a hand-embroidered 
design from a worn-out blouse to new 
material, which you will have no diffi- 
culty in following. Take a small pair 
of chap scissors and cut close around 
the edge of the embroidery, being very 
careful not to snip the edges. Baste 
the cut-out design firmly to your new material, 
and work directly over the smaller leaves and 
stems with a satin or buttonhole stitch, which- 
ever is better adapted to the design. The center 
of the embroidery need not be gone over, but 
work the tendrils and any fine line in the new 
material. If this is done neatly and carefully 
your new blouse will look just as pretty as the 
old one. 


To Press Woolen Goods 


Mrs. H. H. H. After your skirt of dark cloth 
has been ripped apart and all the spots cleaned 
you will have no trouble in pressing it success- 
fully if you will dampen it with warm water and 
cover with two or three thicknesses of news- 
paper, instead of a wet cloth. By this plan you 
can use a very hot iron without fear of scorching 
or making the material look shiny when finished. 
I would not advise you to use newspaper on 
white or very light-colored materials; however, 
in this case ordinary Manila wrapping-paper 
may be successfully substituted. 


Good Pattern for a Flannelette Nizhtzown 


Amy. You will find a nightgown of flannelette 
—which may easily be made without the clumsy 
fullness of which you complain—just what you 
need during the cold winter weather. Such a 
garment may be cut on the same lines as a 
pajama coat, and may have a set-on yoke or 
not, as you prefer. A dainty finish for a night- 
gown of this kind is a narrow plait of the mate- 
rial down the center front, edged with attractive, 
durable buttonholed sc allops or a tiny frill of 
Torchon lace. This will cover the closing. If 
ag need a pattern for the nightgown choose 

3771. It is cut in five sizes: 28, 32, 36, 40 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 30 requires 
six yards and a half of 27-inch material. The 
price is fifteen cents. 


Materials for Winter House Dresses 


MABEL. If the house dresses of cotton goods 
are not warm enough for winter wear in your 
cold climate choose instead some 
light-weight wool material, such 
as challis, serge, cashmere or 
wash flannel, and make the 





Another Style of Play Dress 


MotuHer. The little play dress shown on this 
age is just the thing for your little daughter. 
t is made with a drawers section, the lower 

edge of the upper part of the garment doubling 
under just like a sailor blouse, and held in place 
by a tape or elastic run through the casing and 
fanenel exuucdl the waist. Yes, there is a pat- 
tern (No. 5607), which is cut in three sizes: 2 to 
6 years. The 4-year size calls for four yards 
of 27-inch material. The price is ten cents. 
Such garments may be made of galatea, hickory 
and gingham; they will be comfortable for the 
child to play in, and save laundry bills. 


Fancy Dress Costume 


Gipsy. You can make a gipsy dress by using 
a dozen old-fashioned bandanna handkerchiefs. 
Use a plain white skirt for the founda- 
tion. Sew four handkerchiefs together 
to form the lower skirt section, and 
fasten them to the foundation skirt; 
three handkerchiefs are enough for the 
top section: these should be gathered 
at the upper edge to the waistband. 
This makes a two-flounced skirt. For 
the bodice take two handkerchiefs, 
measure four inches from each corner 
of the upper edges, turn down the cor- 
ners to form the shoulder seams, and 
leave the center space for the neck; 
sew up the sides of the waist, leaving 
spaces for the armholes. Finish the 
neck edge with a casing run with three- 
quarters of a yard of narrow elastic. 
One handkerchief is needed for each 
sleeve. Two sides of the handkerchief 
should be seamed together for a space 
of five or six inches, the rest left to 
hang free and so form the oS 
sleeves illustrated. Many strings of beads, 
fancy sash or any desired belt may finish the 
waist-line. You will be pleased, I know, with 
the effect of your costume, which is easily ‘made 
and very inexpensive. 


Ready- — Bodice Linings 


C.k. You can find ready-made bodice 
and Pn linings at almost any shop which has 
a notion counter. They cost half a dollar and 
are made of percaline and silesia in gray, black 
and white. The linings are well cut, boned and 
fitted, and come in all sizes. You will find them 
very practical, and of great assistance to the 
home dressmaker whose time is precious. 


What to Do With Discarded Nezlizee Shirts 


ECONOMICAL MOTHER. You are quite right, 
there is too much good material in a discarded 
negligee shirt to throw it into the rag-bag, and I 
am glad to tell you how to make use of it. A 
man’s shirt which shows wear at the bottom of 
the cuffs and through the middle of the collar 
may be repaired by cutting off the lower edges of 
the cuffs close to the seam , turning in the edges 
and stitching them securely in place. Rip off 
the old collar and replace it with a new neck- 
band so that the shirt may be worn with separate 
collars. It also may be recut into a one-piece 
dress for a tot of two or three years, and for an 
older girl it would make a useful sacque apron 
with sleeves. The back of the shirt makes the 
front of the apron, and the front makes the back, 
with neat little gores set in the side seams near 
the bottom for extra fullness. Ripping must be 
carefully done, as old materials tear easily. It is 
wise in selecting shirts to choose durable mate- 
rials, with small figures, and if you will purchase 
two or three just alike you may have enough 
material to make a school dress for a child later. 


A Pretty Evening Coat 

DEBUTANTE. You have made a very wise 
choice of material for your new evening coat. 
The dull-green broadcloth may be trimmed 
with velvet of the same or of a 
contrasting color, and if you 
choose a model like the illustra- 
tion you can get a pattern for 
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Copyright 1910 Kabo Corset Co. 


Kk" Corsets will give 


you complete satisfaction ; 


in style they are the recognized 


leaders; 


in comfort and service 


they are unsurpassed. 


Direct connection with Paris 
fashion makers insures the 
latest effects in Kabo Corsets. 
Send for Style Book A 
Kabo Corset Company 


Manufacturers of Kabo and Le Révo Corsets 
Chicago 
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Shureon 


Eyeglass Mountings 





| Give What Others Cannot | 


Eyeglass Comfort, Convenience 
and Lens Efficiency 


Properly Adjusted Shur-ons Are On to Stay On 


You are the one who must suffer the ex 
pense, annoyance and discomfort if you wear 


RON 


inferior imitations. Insist upon Shur-ons. 

You owe it to your eyes to send for infor- 

mation that will instruct and protect you. &@ 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. Est. 1864. 


Rochester 


Look for the flat N. Y. 4 
lever Springs found only 





j 1 tl tt Tate he Tia N See $3 and on Shur-ons. Always @ 

Makers of the famous FLAXON UV hite Goods. GEeeees UY ne pa ern us- your coat. t ss NO: 5204, AUK $5 Ask 4 
trated on the left. The num- comes in three sizes: 32, 36 and With- for { 
ber is 4832, and the price is 40 inch bust measure. Any size out Shur- 


fifteen cents. It is cut in five 
sizes, 34 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires eight yards 
and a half of 30-inch material. 
Narrow braid and fancy buttons 
form the trimming. 


requires six yards of 44-inch 
material. The band at the 
lower edge of the coat may be 
brought straight around or 
omitted if you do not care 
for it. Price fifteen cents. 





P- ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs mentioned 














Sent On Ten Days 


At Our Special 











on this page can be supplied at the price stated for each number, 
post-jree. The amount of material required for the various sizes is 
printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in 
patterns; or by mail, giving number o} pattern, bust measure for 
nightgown, coat and costume, and age, length of back and breast 
measure for children’s patterns, and inclosing the price to the 
Patterit Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Approval 


We sell only the very tuest 
quality human hair goods 
and for a limited time we 
vill send you direct from 
Bathe Importers on 10 days 
@ approval, any of thie fol- 
lowing: Guaranteed 
Genuine Human Hair, 
Soperier Quality, Short 


Wholesale 















Miss Cora H. West, of Troy, N. Y., one of several 
thousand efficient graduates of this school, 


BECOME A NURSE 


“€ Stem Switches. Special 

Our entire method, including study and { shades a trifle more. If 
practice, taught by correspondence | “gen perfectly satisfied and con- 
E have trained thousands of ; 











vinced it is the biggest bargain 
ever offered, send us the money; 


A New Service 


women, beginners and practical 











if not, return the goods to us, or 
nurses, in their own homes, to earn Advice to Prospective Mothers About Maternity Clothes | g 22-Inch 13% oz. Suaight Soich. G100 FREE, ph fae 
$10 to $25 a week. By Marianna Wheeler ie 24 a + Sate eee 

scat hablen Savciae andiawe of tnfisnes ewbabien “4, . a — 
PH ae Rnegptly ow od neta ganeng rR cheer Graduate of the Sloane Maternity Hospital of New York, and Formerly, for Fifteen Years, 2 is 3% ee 2 Hs 6.50 | giving astonishing 
annual 56-page Year Book, explaining our method, Superintend.nt of The Babies’ Hospital of That City Ds ye 1% ie Nat. Wavy ae — ng - ae 

t € > c cc . . . * fe A 
with stories of actual experience by successful nurses ETTERS about the clothes of pros ective mothers will be answered by mail. No B6 9* -2he a8: "ae os sd 5.00 | styles of hair dress- 
© The Chautauqua School of N tafser hyd ph d RE Ie oo Oueg | BE heme, FREE 
uqua 001 0 ursing a questions of this kind will be answered in THE JOURNAL. Readers are welcome Other grades at 50 ‘Cents to 60.00 | Send lock of your 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 





to write to Marianna Wheeler, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice, 
suggesting patterns, or answering any questions about the mother’s clothes and the 
| first clothes for the baby, but not about clothes in general. All letters must be 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Coronet Braid, 30 Inches long, special | hair for a_ close 
quality, 3% oz., as illustrated, . 8.50 | match,enclosing *c 
In Natural Wavy, 3% oz., . . €.50 in stamps to pay 
Chanticleer Puffs, as illustrated, 3.50 | cost of shipping. 

PARISIAN CO., 100 Security Bldg.. 








FREE EMBROIDERY Book of De- 


signs, Art 
Needlework, Materials, Stamped Goods, Perforated Patterns, 
Cut Stencils, Curtain Scrin 


Embroidery Silks and Cottons 
Write today. Home Needle work Co., Dept. A, Chicago 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Meérode? 8... Underwear 


2?“ Harvard Mills’ ee, Underwear 





You waste no time reading about these BRANDS — 
The statements are as honest as the goods.— 
Furthermore do not hesitate about trying them — 


They will satisfy you — 


The manufacturer of Branded products of Good Quality advertises them freely—he is not 


afraid of the public verdict. 


The demand from consumers from every section of the country for these BRANDS is con- 
stantly increasing, which proves that the consumer has found them as good as we said they were. 





‘erode’ and “Harvard Mills’ inns Onderwear 


This delightfully comfortable, beautiful and durable Underwear has long passed the experimental stage —It is not a new product launched on 
the market with an unearned reputation; quite the contrary — Its prestige is unassailable and its reputation firmly established. 


Every garment is cut by hand, which accounts for the superb fit. 


Drawers, 
Vests, Corset 


Tights, Covers Union Suits 
A 





G3 Extra : Extra 
Sizes Sizes Sizes Sizes 
No. Color Description Price 3/6 40/44 3/6 40/44 
505 Cream, Medium weight finest combed 
COUCH .: -50 -69 1.00 1:35 
1464 White, Heavy weight fleeced combed 
cotton .. ‘ 50 .69 1.00 iv oo 
658 White and Silver, Heav y we ight merino 85 1.00 1.50 1.65 
566 White, Medium weight merino... 85 1.00 1.65 2.00 
672 White and Silver, Winter weight merino 1.00 1.35 2.00 2.50 
562 White, Light weight merino . . . 85 1.00 1.50 1.65 
513 White, Light weight silk and wool . 1.00 1.35 2.00 2.50 
618 White, Medium weight silk and wool 1.00 1,30 2.00 2.50 


Here are a few of the leading qualities : — 











Drawers, 
Vests, Corset 
Tights, Covers Union Suits 
— — eine —~ 
Extra Extra 
Sizes Sizes Sizes Sizes 
No. Color Description Price 3/6 40/44 3/6 40/44 


140 White and Silver, Heavy weight merino 1.35 1.65 2.50 3.00 
674 White, Heavy weight silk and wool 1.65 2.00 3.25 3.50 


Children’s a 


en 


2/6 7/8 

2662 White, Heavy weight fleeced cotton . 8 s35 45 
264 U White, Heavy weight fleeced cotton, Union Suits . . Rh, 89 
2666 White and Natural Winter weight merino —. eile ee .70 


270 U White and Natural Winter weight merino, Union Suits . 00 06 8.25 








There is no article of Wearing Apparel which 
lends itself so readily to the Purposes of Adulteration 
and Deception as S//k Hosiery. 

On the other hand, there is nothing so essential to 
a Perfect Toilette as good and tasteful S7/k Hosiery 
carefully chosen for each occasion. 


Cé Onyx 99 Silk Hosiery is Honest Hosiery, embracing every 


known improvement in fabric and construction 
— Every weight, color and style —ranging in price from that of the 
modest, plain, every-day hose to the most artistic and elaborate em- 
broidered and lace creations —a range which meets the requirements 
of every purse. 
SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 
498. A Pure Thread Silk in Black and All Colors, of extra length with a 
““WYDE TOP’’ and “SILK LISLE GARTER TOP’’ and SOLE. 


This ‘‘ Onyx’’ Silk number is Twenty-nine inches long, and Extra Wide and 
Elastic at Top, while the ‘GARTER TOP” and SOLE of SILKLISLE give 
extra strength at the points of wear, preventing Garters from cutting, and toes 
from going through. 


106. Women’s Pure Thread Silk—the extraordinary value—best made in 
America—every possible shade or color—Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copen- 
hagen Blue, Wistaria, Amethyst, Taupe, Bronze, American Beauty, Pongee 


all colors to match shoe or gown. Every pair guaranteed. $2.25 per pair. 
FOR MEN 

315. Pure Thread Silk, Black 620. Pure Thread Silk, Black 

and All Colors. Fine gauge with and All Colors, medium weight, with 

Lisle Sole. An Extra good qual- *Onyx’’ Lisle Lined Sole —insuring 

ity. $1.00 per pair. satisfactory service. $1.50 per pair. 


“Onyx” 


Trade 


Flostery 


Mark 


Cotton and Lusle 


is the Best Hosiery on the market to-day. 

Millions of Satished Wearers support this claim. 

Thousands of Merchants ¢ ¢ 99 Hosiery their leading 
stake their reputations, as pur- Onyx line. Very many carry no 
veyors of the dest by making other. 


With these incontrovertible facts before 4 , satisfactory hosiery buying becomes 
simplicity itself. 


Look for the trade mark, stamped on every pair. 
Take Notice of such wear-resisting and comfort-making improvements as our 
**DUB-L TOP ”*—‘‘ WYDE TOP” and ‘‘ DOUBLEX’’ QUALITY. 
Every style, weight and fabric for every member of the family. We describe 
below a few of our important numbers : 
FOR WOMEN 
E 960—Women’s ‘SON YX’? 310/13 —Women’s ‘SONY X”’ 








Black and Tan ‘‘ DUB-L TOP”? Cob- 
web Lisle — resists the ravages of the 
Garter Clasp. 50c. per pair. 
409 K—Women’s “ONYX” 
‘““DUB-L TOP”’ Black, White and 
Tan Silklisle —double sole, spliced 
heel. Feelsand looks like Silk, wears 
better. 50c. per pair. 
E710—Women’s ‘SONYX ”’ Black 
and Tan “‘‘DUB-L TOP” and 
““WYDE TOP”’ Gauze Lisle double 
sole, spliced heel —very wide on top 

without extra width all over. 
50c. per pair. 


Black, Medium Weight — Six-Thread 
Heel and Toe, Four-Thread all over. 
A hose that is unequaled for wear and 
elasticity. 50c. per pair. 

700 S—Women’s “ONYX” 
Black and Tan ‘‘DUB-L TOP’’ 
Silklisle double sole, spliced heel — an 
excellent quality. 75c. per pair. 

OUT-SIZE HOSE 

170 S—Women’s ‘ONYX’ 
Gauze Lisle ‘‘ DUB-L TOP”’ Black, 
White, Pink, Tan, Cardinal, Sky, 
Navy, Violet; double sole, splicéd 
heel. 50c. per pair. 


FOR MEN 


E 310 — Men’s ‘‘ONYX’”’ Black 
and All Colors—medium weight 
Six-Thread Heel and Toe, Four- 
Thread all over. Known by most 


_men as “The Best Hose I ever 


wore.” 50c. per pair. 


E 325 — Men’s ‘‘ONYX’””’ Black 
and All Colors Silklisle, gauze weight, 
double sole, spliced heel. “The satis- 
factory hose.” 


50c. per pair. 


Sold at the quality shops. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will direct you to nearest dealer or send postpaid any number desired. Write to Dept. 


Lord CS Lavyvlor Wholesale Distributors LNew York 
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sad vou HAIR GOODS approval 
Ladies Full Wig 


a la Pompadour 








To convince you that our qualities 
are all that we claim for them, you 
may make your selection from these 
special offerings or from our big new 
catalog, and we will send you the 
goods On Approval, prepaid, without 
a cent in advance. Examine them, 
compare them, and then decide. 
This brings within the reach of every 
woman the opportunity to buy at our 
big-saving prices without the slightest 
chance of being disappointed in match 


To secure the soft and 
charming effect as shown 
in the illustration, only se- 
lected long French wavy 
hair can be used. 


Price $30.00 





Our Wig M king or quality or cost. It is this liberal 
a ° ms . . . e 

policy, combined with extraordinary 

Department The Recamier Coiffure value-giving, that has made us the 

ss one of the most im- This is an instantly popular new French largest establishment of the kind in 


conception which is strikingly becoming " 
portant branches of our in every shade. It is made of very fine the world. Our stocks are enormous 


business, and it is in charge of the best Master quality selected curly hair, and is guaranteed and our styles always the latest from 
Wig Maker we know of in this country. We‘? Please in every particular. Price $5.95. Paris and London. 

furnish complete directions for taking all meas- ey ee cae oo ee 
urements. We make Wigs and Half Wigs, “septa fn acreerner a naga! Msp ote ate 
pa 5 fone ‘ ; hair and to match any ordinary shade. 
I'ransformations, ‘Toupees—in fact everything 











: me A 1% oz., 18 in. Switch . é ‘ - $1.15 
in the Wig Line—to order for men and women, 20z.,20in.Swith . . . . ~. 1.35 
~ . 2 oz., 22 in. Switch . > . ° ° 1.75 
and guarantee fit, color and price. 2) 0z.,24in.Switch . . . «. 2.75 
; oz., = in. 5 ake ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . bY 3 
Oz., in. Switch . . ° ‘ ° A 
. A : c 
64 Write Today for our new 20'in. Wavy Switch » 2 @ "2:50 
22 in. Wavy Switch . . Fs * 
"bm, Fall Catalo 3 7: 
cath in. Wavy Switch . * é : é a 
we “7 7 * 4 3 oz., 30 in. Wavy at tom ce ee 8.00 
4 just off the press. This book F — ae 


: " Fluffy Ruffer, Natural Curly a ‘ 4 5.95 
shows all the latest Coronet Braid, 312 0z., selected wavy hair 5.95 
P ° F hi 200 other sizes and grades of 7 o $50.00 

ic to H 
aris ashions Pompadour, NaturalCurly . 2.85 


in Hair Dressings The Duchess Curls Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s . . $5to $50 


‘ send long sample of 
| i tic ‘iia id Peititancvedion, COE Sr ak cee 
and lists hundreds of beautiful creations in Hair and This is one of the newest Parisian creations B your hair cut near 


Toilet Goods. This Book also contains valuable in- in back coiffures and is worn with beautiful the roots and tell us what to send you, and we will then forward same prepaid, 

é ce a Benn. pags effect by women of all ages. The Duchess is On Approval. If you find it perfectly satisfactory and a good bargain, then send 
structions for Beauty Culture by Self Treatment.” Every made of very curly, fine quality selected hair us the price. If not return the goods at our expense. Rare, peculiar and 
woman should send for this book at once. FREE. —fit and match guaranteed. Price $4.95. gray shades are a little more expensive; ask for estimate. Write us Today. 


PARIS FASHION COMPANY 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World Dept. 19, 209 State Street, CHICAGO 





















































. Ostrich Plumes | ¥ Vye, — — be, f-4, 4h 
South African direct to You on ee a i 
nt on Je x r>¥° 
$195 =| ae CKANCC women 
FoR TH's, eaftte VU Vi VJ A / J ly, BO“ad Yan “hil OP, Vag 
CURL opt ! AS ND you’re often judged by your *, % 
GENUINE ONLY ii Foot. e 
OSTRICH oot-gear. JN 
PLUME $195 & 
a Seatilh ate. So be sure your shoes are La France % 
nificent 17-in. French Curl Os- —then the verdict will be favorable. 





trich Plume. Made of the highest 
grade hard flue ostrich, selected 
from male bird. Has a_ beautiful 
glossy fibre and is extra wide with 


heavy drooping French head. 1 
Black, white and colors . . . $ 95 


EXTRA OFFER: 18-inch: Ostrich Plume, 
same style as above. Black, white 28 
ewe. 


and colors, only 


The La France line of Fall and Winter 

models is comprehensive in scope and 
contains the proper shoe for every pos- 
sible occasion. The new designs are ex- 





Ailtene 
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a 
ceptionally dainty, charming and exclu- g Jaa (even ales 
sive—for instance, could anything be 8 
é 
j 
j 
é 





Our $5.00 Special French Curl Plume is the grandest 
value you ever saw. Full 19 inches long, has extra wide 
fibres. _Made of rich glossy male ostrich stock, with large 
heavy French head, is hand curled and dyed by new French 
process. Will last for years. Black, white and 
colors, only . cs: eo ee, ae oe oe. Sha $500 
m Full 19-in. long, 15-in. wide, 
Gorgeous Willow Plume double-knotted, hand tied 


and extra wide. Made of the finest selected male 
Stock. Blackorwhite ........+ 6. $950 





more pleasing for dress or semi-dress 
wear than Style 1829? 

The dull calf collar be- 

tween the patent vamp 
and cravenette top and the 
bead ornament in front are 
features that make it ex- 
clusive and distinctive. 





Patented Feb. &, 1910. 














For Making a New Petticoat 
or Renewing an Old One 


Can be adjusted by drawstring to any size 
foundation and attached by stitching on by 
har.d or sewing machine. Comes in all de- ; 
sirable silk and cotton fabrics, in black, 4 
plain colors, stripes and Dresden figures. 

Sold by most first class stores af the dining counter. Look 
for the drawstring. lf you cannot obtain one—write us 


your dealer’s name and we will send you our free Style Book 
and see that you are supplied. 





Let us send you on approval one or more of these 
Plumes. Just send us 15 cents to cover express charges and 
we will send to your Express Office, C. O. D., with privi- 
lege of free examination. If you find it the most won- 
derful bargain you ever saw, pay express agent. If not, tell 
agent to return to us and we will promptly refund your 15c; 
or send the full purchase price and we will forward 
same by return express, all charges prepaid, and if not 
entirely satisfactory, we will promptly refund all money paid us. 
We take all the risk and you are nothing out if we fail to 
pleaseyou. Oursouvenir catalogue showing complete line 


Ask your dealer to show you 
of ostrich pluines, willows and aigrettes sent free on request. 


this and the other handsome 


































: : LE 
South African Importing Co. 3341 Yee Ave. La France models. gt i GILBERT MFG. CO.,81 White St., New York 
THE OSTRICH PLUME HOUSE OF AMERICA Our beautiful booklet of shoe styles Paramount { 
. Sy, sent free on request. Patent Kid 
oo yates 
ER, ED lot op 
BODO OLLI @1 O11 Die OSS 1S wxr99i@r 


-sanaeneasey 


In addition to our beautiful line of ultra-fashionable shoes, we make a special 
shoe for tender feet. Those who cannot wear ordinary shoes without discomfort 


“mm __ LA FRANCE FLEXIBLE 


? (Goodyear Welt Process) 

This wonderfully comfortable shoe is so flexible and elastic that you 
can bend the toe back until it touches the upper. Yet when released it 
resumes its original shape withouta wrinkle. Put ona pair andwear them 
at once—you won't have to ‘“‘break them in.’’ La France Flexible Shoe will 
give you a foot restfulness you never enjoyed before. And remember—this 





KEITH’S sook°orrer 


Any one of \ 
KEITH is \ 
$1 

i 





BUSTand HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make a dress 
or shirt waist immediately discovers how dif- 
ficult it isto obtain a good fit by the usual 
**trying-on-method,"’ with herself forthe model 
and a looking-glass with which to see how it 
fits at the back 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 


Adjustable Dress Forms” 
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six months’ trial 











1 $1.5 


Pai No. 37—$2200. One of the 215. Sut 
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scription $1. 
do away with all discomforts and disappoint. comfort shoe has all the style and beauty for which La France is famous. KEITH’S, Year with any Two $1. Books, $2.50; with any Five, $5. 
ments in fitt 5 a ort it ‘ 00 designs etl oduct <« 
dressmaking taser Pricey pat oe ery WILLIAMS, CLARK & COMPANY, PP ed Vien Boots i vag iy , tl — buil 1 vs =. = ar 
Thi adjust ; . ifteen years intelligent study of the home bude eec and 
This form can be adjusted to 50 different 362 Washington Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. ingues eae of artistic homes lLuilt from KEITH'S plans are seen 
shapes and sizes; bust raised or lowered, also : ° : f “ 
nace ldawer ‘anit ahnste i teat seed \ | Jf you are a dealer in a city where La France are not on sale, write rom coast to coast. 
ger an iorter at the waist line | : ov . vo ° “ : : ” | 
and form raised or lowered to suit any us for our special proposition —it will interest you Get KEITH’S and “do it right. 
esirec tot le , ani ne s : 2 “ot j 00 to $300 
ee ee Tene satay SEUAOR 0 ISOS ISO I SISO OILSISI SI SI SL OI@ISI@i  S1@1@i18103 = designs, ae. Se costing yee » $ I 
Write for Illustrated Booklet containing ENGRAVED W e 175 fi m o* 6 4000 to 5000 | 
compicte line of Dress Forms with prices. | | LOO ances $7.00 Fine Rugs from Old Carpet ae cr "4 <a | 
Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co ee e ey ve yesdendug’d | 
- Highest quality, including insideand outside envelopes. J | Sees Cement, Brick, and English Half-Timber. 
eat. 2. = Phe F corde wey reese Express prepaid. Samples of diestamped ciaiinaareaed DENWORTH RUG MILL py hp 182 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, Living Rooms, etc. 
70-76 Pearl St. " TORONTO, CAN. engraved visiting or reception cards, etc., on request, | 3045-47-49-51 Boudinot St., Phila. 162-page book, Practical House Decoration, ills. and studies. | 
u THE CHAS. H. ELLIOTT CO., 1634 Lehigh Avenue, Philada. Fine Bath Room Rugs at factory prices. 30x54 $1.25. 30x60 $1.50. 





M. L. KEITH, 411 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn.—— 
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FRESH FROM THE PARIS SHOPS 











Negligee of Pale Blue Crépe de Chine, Which Would be Useful for the Winter as it is Made 
Over a Lining. Valenciennes Lace and Satin Ribbon are Used as Trimming 





This Embroidered Sacque of Linen, Besides Being Most Dainty, May be Laundered Very 
Nicely, Which Adds to its Usefulness. The Embroidery May be in White or a Color 





























White Lawn and Lace Form This Attraclive 
Sacque, Which May be Easily Made 











he New Nesligees 


Of Soft Silk and Fine Linen 


The dressing gown 
above is of soft white 
cashmere, fastened 
by a single braided 
button, and un- 
trimmed except for 
the braid which binds 
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the edge. Either if ar || 
ss 1 i | , ae 
challis or flannel Bi ia | 
vould be almost ¢ te i HI 
woulc ye almost as Phob gf 
pretty for it. Hope 
Pink China silk is hoe oF 
f he¢ , i? B ght 
used for the tea-gown Hee 
> left 1ed * | 
on the left, trimme¢ i 
. ~ ae 
with narrow Valen- NH Ey 
ciennes and thread pe Hy 
lace; while on the j 









right is another gown 
of sheerest batiste, 
with narrow Cluny 
insertion and hand 
embroidery forming 
the trimming. 


PA Fh 
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Batiste, Embroidered in Color and Tummed With 
Lace, Gives a New Note to This Negligee 
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inch tucking, and for under- measure. Size 36 requires 
| \ blouse three yards and three- pre ester and three-quarters 
5559 quarters of 27-inch material. of 36-inch material. 
. ‘. a P F Pe 
y 5556 —This waist would be Fence with its ide — % 
pee lovely in one of the open shimmery surface may be a 
ai Si, weaves of marquisette, with used for the waist above on SN 
Pi : , Z ’ ° e + . 
MN frills of the same, relieved by seg left, “a yoke . vest 
xe. se ne > Ww red ] 
velvet, over a China silk foun- of one of the new figure 
A 1s a Waas ; (No. 5556) weaves of marquisette over { y} 
AY i potiny ye vages wtrigge ' 1 foundation of mousseline 4 yl 
AY | VP : in five sizes: 2 a found ) usseline. 
71 \ VA come in five sizes: 34 to 42 bund moussel fF \ 
pon inches bust measure. Size 36 Or it may be of chiffon cloth \ \\ 
| requires two yards and three- overanet waist. No patterns j \\ 
$556 





5556 





The New Parisian Blouses 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Maude Stokes 


5559 —Chiffon cloth over 
sheer net would be charm- 
ing for the pretty waist above. 
Patterns (No. 5559) come in 
five sizes: 32to40inches bust 
measure. Size 36requires for 
overblouse three yards of 18- 


quarters of. 36-inch material. 





Voile, marquisette o1 
chiffon cloth would be 
equally appropriate for the 
waist above, tucked in this 
simple manner and worn 


5564 


5564—Two materials 

cloth and silk—would 
combine prettily in this 
waist, the heavier one 


\ | \ if possibly matching the skirt. 
with detachable frills of \ | Par f\ Patterns (No. 5564) come 
sheer mull, outlined with Se ne od \ a in fivesizes: 34to42inches 
footing to soften the edge. y \ // | | bust measure. Size 36 re- 
Or it may be of striped /} ‘| { / quires a yard and a half of 
silk with the stripes placed i plain, anda yard and a halt 
to give this effect. No pat- pene of 36-inch contrasting ma- 


terns can be supplied. 


5566— Choose silk-and- 
wool crépe for the. pretty 
waist on the left, with the 
yoke of the same material, 





terial to be tucked. 


5554—In this waist net 
and silk are used attract- 
ively, making a waist of 


4 £ light weight to wear with 
but white. Patterns (No. ] yey a cloth suit in the afternoon. 
5566) come in five sizes: 34 / \ ay Patterns (No. 5554) come 
to 42 inches bust measure. ag in five sizes: 34to 42 inches 
Size 36 requires one yard YY, 7 Yi bust measure. Size 36 re- 
and three-quarters of If | mie quires two yards and three- 
36-inch material, and it | Li) \ quarters of 44-inch net, 
seven-eighths of a yard of ig. F. Hil |) and one yard and a quarter 
18-inch material. ™ 5554 of 18-inch silk. 





5562 —The waist above, 
made of a striped silk, may 
be worn in the morning as 
well as in the afternoon. 
Patterns (No. 5562) for this 
kimono waist come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 


can be supplied. 


JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at 


fijteen cents for each number, post-free. 
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The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed 
on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern 
and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
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HIS smart little turban may be worn 

with a tailored suit, or a gown for after- 
noon wear, made either of velvet or silk 
and mounted on a capenet foundation. 





HARMING picture hat to wear with 

reception dresses or light evening gowns. 
It is made of velvet, and faced with velvet 
and chiffon in a darker shade. 


TTRACTIVE tailor-made toque of velvet and silk, 
to be worn with a cloth suit, which is quite as 
appropriate for morning wear as for the afternoon. 


What the New Hats 
rom Paris are L. 


By Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by C. G. Sheldon 





VENING hat for a young girl which would 

look well with almost any light gown. 
Flowered silk covers the upper brim and finely 
plaited black chiffon cloth the under brim. 


the head, to the picture hats, which, though un- 

doubtedly large, are graceful in line. These large 
hats, however —some of the brims rolling up and others 
down —should be chosen to fit the head and face of the 
wearer, and should never reach a size which makes the head 
look top-heavy, instead of framing it becomingly. The 
toques and small hats will be worn with the tailor-made 
clothes, while the large hats suit the simple, slim silhouette 
of the dressier clothes of the present fashions 

The trimming on many of the new hats, like that used 
on the clothes, is more often a part of the hat than some- 
thing applied, as in the big, drooping-brimmed hat above 
for instance, the material used tor the crown is a trimming 
in itself. This is also true of the toque below on the left — 
the velvet band around the rolling brim forming a contrast 
which is a trimming. 

For the tailor-made hats wings, stiff bows or cockades of 
plaited silk, as well as the soft looped bows of both velvet 
and silk, will be used, while tor the dressier hats feathers 
and pretty combinations of velvet with transparent stuffs 
are new. 


. ‘HE new hats vary in size from the turbans, which fit 





AUNTY toque for morning wear, for which a felt 

or a beaver shape may be used, practically covered 
with a many-looped bow of bias satin placed a little to 
the left of the center of the crown. 


ike 





ACK view of the turban on the opposite 
side of the page, showing the placing of ' 
the feather and the folds of the velvet which 
soften without breaking the contour. 





FTERNOON or evening hat for a blonde, 

in which tulle, velvet and silk are 

charmingly combined, making as pretty con- 
trasts in material as in color. 





HE rose-colored facing of this satin hat, which 
may be worn either in the afternoon or evening, 
gives a lovely transparent glow to the face. 
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The New French 
Neckwear 


By Mrs. Ralston 






































The Tie of Black Vel- 
vet Falling Over the 
Triple Jabot of 
Plaited Net, and the 
Piping of Black Out- 
lining the Edges of 
the Collar are New 
and Attractive 


The Buckle Covered 
With Shirred Silk. 
WhichCompletesthe 
Silk Tie, is a New 
Feature of This Many- 
Pointed Net Jabot. 
It May be Worn With 
a Silk or Net Waist 


Sheer Handkerchief Linen Finely 
Tucked and Knife-Plaited is Dain- 
tily Combined With Valenciennes 
Lace in the Pretty Set of Collar, 
Jabot and Cuffs Shown Above 


In This Set the Edge Button- 
holed in a Delicate Color is a 
Distinctive Feature and One 
Which May be Copied 


Altractiye Collar and Cuffs of 
Fine Linen Which May be 
Worn Equally Well With a 
Linen or a Silk Waist 
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This May be Worn With a Collar- 
less Chiffon Blouse 


Pretty Silk Muffler or Scarf in Two 
Shades of Soft Silk 


The Narrow Flutings of Lawn Which Outline the Soft 
Collar and Cuffs of This Waist are New 








This Would be Pretty With a Waist 
of Fine White Linen 





A New Combination of Silk and Net 
* Makes This Stock Lawn Collar and Cuffs Finished With Plaited Ruffles 


Which in the Cuffs Fall Over the Hand 





of Fine Linen and Irish 
2» With a Tailored Waist; 

Right —of Ribbon and 
-With a Silk or Chiffon Waist 


Lawn and Net are Combined in the Jabot 
Above, Which Would be Pretty With a 
Net Waist, as Would the Frill of Batiste and 
Irish Lace Shown on the Left 


t 
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and the One on the 
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Pettico ats 


P 





with 











are made from one of the beautiful 
Hydegrade Fabrics — fabrics espe- 
cially woven for petticoats and guar- 
anteed for quality and long wear. 


You can exercise your widest fancy in 
selecting petticoats of Hydegrade Fabrics. 
You can choose from among Sateens, 
Messalines, Taffetas, Brocades, Stripes, 
Fancies and an endless array of shades 
and colors. 


The best manufacturers in the country 
make them—they are constantly striving 
to outdo each other in producing superior 
designs, qualities and values. 


When you buy a petticoat, ask to see 
those of Hydegrade Fabrics, but de sure 
you see for yourself that the Hydegrade 
label exactly as shown above appears in 
each petticoat. If it appears—you can 
make your selection in the full assurance 
that the style, beauty and long wear will 
be secured at the least possible cost. 


All reliable retail stores sell pet- 
ticoats of Hydegrade fabrics, but 
no matter what price you pay, 
the Hydegrade label guarantees 
the quality of the fabric. Beware 
of petticoats offered as made of 
Hydegrade fabrics which do not 
bear the label. They are frauds. 
The label is your only surety— 
look for it—insist on seeing it. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 











NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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%, Fasten Your Own Gown | 
Throw away all the | 

old bothersome fasteners || 
and hooks and eyes. 
' You can have perfect || 
security—peace of mind—and inde- || 
pendence of the maid with the new and 








sat’ Prym’s | 
See ils Spring” | 
Fasteners | 


The fastener that really fastens— 
that closes with a snap and opens 
5 ones you want it to—but only then. 
W ‘*See-its-Spring’’ 

Fasteners are used and 
endorsed by Redfern and | 
the leading dressmakers 
of Europe. Theyare now | 
for sale in this country. | 

| 
| 








One trial will convince 
you. 

Ten cents a card—five 

sizes—silver and black. 

Guaranteed not torust. 

At the notion counter in dry 

goods and department stores. || 


WM. PRYM CO., Ltd. < | 





Sole Agent U. S. A., 








L, PAUL BAUMANN, SPRING | 
ay ¢ 256 Church St., ~ 
| | a New York. > | 
AA us Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
ih a CG J 











SEND NO MONEY —2% oz. 22 inch 
We trust you 12 days Short Stem Switch $195 





Send us a lock of your hair, inclose 5 cents and we 
will mail you prepaid, a 2 1-4 ounce extra short sten 


| 22-inch genuine Human hair switch, guaranteed t 


match the shade of your hair. If entirely satisfac 
tory send us our introductory price of 
$1.95. If not, return it, or you may 
within twelve days, take orders for 
3 more switches of the same size and 
quality at $1.95 each and get yours free. 
Send references. Complete catalogue of 
hair goods, suits, dresses and wearing 


apparel free on request. (QNNEY BROS., 
Dept. 8, 1841-1843 Wabash Ave., Chicago 











WRITE TODAY 





to start your children to school with building-up food. 
Remember—muscle, bone and energy are supplied by 
gluten of wheat and you get the very meat_of the 
wheat in purest, most digestible form in RALSTON 
BREAKFAST FOOD. Try a 15c package today. | | 
| | | RALSTON PURINAMILLS, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Where Purity is Paramount.” 
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WRITE TODAY 














Bows, Belts and Bags 


Many-Looped Velvet Bow Which 
May be Used ona Hat 


By Mrs. Ralston 














The New Feature of This Attractive Suéde Belt is the 
Soutache Braid With Which it is Threacled 





A Pretty Chiffon Bow to Wear 
at the Neck 





An Oddly Shaped Metal 
Buckle is Used on the Suede 
Belt Above, While Below is 
One With the Folds Secured 
by Metal Clasps and Threaded 
With Braid. This is Suitable 
Only for a Slender Waist 





















Altraclive Patent-Leather 
Belts in Different Styles are 
Shown Above and Below. 
On the Left is a Girdle of 
Silk, Finished by Braided 
Loops and Ends, to be Worn 


With Silk or Cloth Dresses 





















Woopsury 
DEVOTED His 
EnTIre LiFe To 
THE SKIN AND ITS NEEDS 


The Skin Soap 


We are making our 
twenty-four millionth cake 


Every day the conditions of city life are in- 
creasing the number of complexions that are 
not good. Soot and dirt, bad air; the stress and 
strain and Azgher /iving, show their effect on the 
skin. Increasing numbers of sallow, harsh, as 
well as rough and spotted skins are the result. 


Re-supplies what is exhausted 
from the skin 


For thirty years Woodbury’s Facial Soap has 
been used by thousands for the skin. John H. 
Woodbury realized that successes are made by 
specialists, and he devoted his entire life to the 
skin and its needs. His soap re-supplies what is 
exhausted fromthe skin by the conditions we now 
live under. The feeling it gives the skin at its 
first use is a promise of what its steady use does. 


The Nose Pores 











The First of These Three Belts is of Patent Leather Run 
With a Narrow Strap, the Second of White Leather Trimmed 
With Fancy, Colored Braid, and the Third of Black Velvet 





Silk in One of the New Pais- 
ley Designs is Pleasingly 
Combined With Patent 
Leather in the Belt 
Above, Which May be Worn 
With Plain or Fancy Waists 




















Moire Silk Forms the Bag Above, Kid the One on 
the Left, and Leather the One on the Right 


Soft Leather is Used for the First Belt, Patent Leather With 
Inserts of Bright-Colored Braid for the Second, and Morocco 
Bound and Tiimmed With Narrow Braid for the Third 





Broad Belt of Patent 
Leather Which Would 
Look Well With a Tailored 
Shirtwaist and Skirt. This 
is Also a Style Which 
May be Worn by Children 





How to reduce them 


Complexions, otherwise flawless, are often ruined 
by the conspicuous nose pores, The nose’s blood 
supply is comparatively poor, therefore does not keep 
the pores open as they should be. They clog up, 
collect dirt and become enlarged. 

Begin tonight to use this treatment, 


Wring a wash cloth from very hot water and hold 


it to your nose. Do this several times. When the 

|} heat hasexpaided the pores rub in a good lather of 

Woodbury Facial Soap. Rub it in. Then rinse 
thoroughly in cooler water, then in cold water. 

Woodburs Facial Soap cleanses the pores and 

acts as a stimulant, As wew skin forms this treat- 

ment with Woodbury's gradually reduces the enlarged 


pores, making them practically inconspicuous. The 
skin on your nose becomes as refined in texture as 
your check 


Commence now to get its benefits 


Use Woodbury’s regularly. It costs 25c a cake, No 

| one hesitates at the price alter their first cake. Asa 

matter of fact, it is not as expensive as it sounds for it 

is solid soap —all soap, it wears from two to three 
times as long as the ordinary soap. 

For four cents we will send vou asample cake of 
Woodburs Facial Soap. For ten cents, samples 
of Woodbury's Facial Soap, Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream and Woodbury’s Facial Powder. 


Write today 
THE ANDREW JERGENS Co. 
Dep’t A, Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 
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Little Novelties From Paris 


By Mrs. Ralston 





ANY of these little trifles of dress may be easily copied by the 

clever woman. The belt, for instance, may be made of ribbon, 

and a plain fan may be decorated as suggested in the one below. The 
hair ornaments are very simple and may be of any color. 




















The Fleur-de-Lis in 
Dull Gold and Black 
Enamel Makes an 
Attractive Hatpin to 
be Worn With the 
Velvet or Felt Hats of 
a Dark Color 











The Novelty in This Fan 
is the Irregular Edge of 
the Flowers, Which are 
of Silver and Gold Cloth 
Delicately Colored 

















An Attractive Girdle Made of Ribbon Six Inches Wide Finished at the 
Center by a Shaped Piece of Cardboard Covered With the Ribbon 

























The Deep Tones of 
Green and [brown are 
Used for the Enam- 
eled Hatpin Above, 
Which Also Forms a 
Pretty Trimming for 
the New Toques 

















Ribbon Rosebuds in Variegated 
Colors Form the Wreath Above 














Gold Braid Twisted in This Pretty 
Fashion Forms the Filet for the 
Hair Shown Above. It May be 
Worn Across the Front of the Head 























Odd Metal Buckle fora Ribbon Belt 
Which May be Worn With a Shirt- 
waist, or at the Side of a Gown 








A New Sort of Beaded Opera-Bag 
in Blue and Gold With a Tassel of 
Beads and Handles of Cords 





























Capelike Scarf for the Evening—Tacked at the 
Back and Caught by Silver Tassels—in a Change- 
able Chiffon of the Soft New Yellow Shot With 
Pink Threads and Having a Border of Yellow 





Attractive Metal 
Box Which May be 


Used for Coins Would 








As a Vanity Box to 
Hold Powder This 


be Useful 








Above are Chamois Gloves; on the Right 
is a Straw Bag Trimmed With Leather 














The Rows of Hemstitching Placed in Ver- 
tical Lines in the Stockings Above are New 
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2 McCallum Silk Hose 
) “4 combine the highest 
a7 quality with moderate 
prices. They wear quite 
as well as lisle, and pre- 
sent an appearance of 
greater refinement and 


good taste. 


Six McCallum Stockings 
| “Through My Lady's Ring” 


Ba [= 










‘Callum 


“Silk Hosiery 


Ask your dealer for No. 201, a 
In black 
No. 113 and No. 122 in black, 
and No. 153 in colors— medium 
weight and very durable. 


very thin, fine silk stocking. 
only. 


Send for booklet, ‘““Through My 
Lady’s Ring,” and learn about all 
McCallum styles, including men’s and 
children’s. Every pair of McCallum’s 
Silk Hosiery is accompanied by our 


Guarantee Envelope 


which protects you absolutely 
from any defect in material 
or manufacture. 


Matched mending 


silk is enclosed. 


McCallum 
Hosiery 
Company 


Northampton 
Mass. 


Largest Pro- 
ducers of 
Silk Hosiery 
in the World 












This envelope 
guarantees 
| satisfaction 








——Buy Furs Now at——_ 
Maker’s Summer Prices 


Buy now; take advantage of 
advance-season discounts; have 
your pick of complete assort- 
ments; and avoid delay in 
getting your furs. 
| Our location for over half acen- 
tury at Saint Paul, the gateway to 
the great American fur country, 
one of the largest fur markets in 
the world,enapbles us to buy raw skins 
direct from the trappers. ‘hese se- 
| lected skins are made up in our own 
| clean, airy workrooms. Our design- 
ersare the best; our styles the 
latest. Furs are sent on ap- q 
proval to responsible persons. S 
Fit and satisfaction yguaran- 
teed or money refunded. 

To attract eariy orders and \ 
avoid usual rush later, we offer, 
until October Ist, 


15% DISCOUNT Off 
1910 Catalog Prices of 


Albrecht Furs 


All our furs are genuine, true to name; 
made from whole skins by workmen 
ot lifelong experience. Wedo not make 
or sell cheap, unreliable furs. 

Hundreds of styles of Fur Garments, 
Neckwear and Muffs; photographs, in 
colors, of actual] furs; how to take home 
measurements; valuable information 
about all furs, etc., given in our 


| 60 Page Catalog No. 18 
Sent for 4c in Stamps Price $72.25 
| Write today ; take advantage of advance- Only , 
season discounts; and get your furs in In ordering send 
time for first cold days. We refer to bust measure, waist 
any bank or business-housein Saint Paul length, height and 
or Minneapolis. weight. 

E. ALBRECHT & SON, Established 1855 
6th and Minnesota Sts., Station X, Saint Paul, Minnesota 








30 inch Inland Seal 
Military Coat. ( A. 

duced fromcatalog 
tl/ustration.) Spe- 
cial 15% Discount 



























Wanamaker’s 


New York Fall Catalog will be 
ready Sept. 5. 
It is an excellent Guide Book 
|| of New York and Paris wear- 
ing apparel, and of general 
merchandise. 





We pay postage, anywhere, on 
mail shipments of $5 or more. 


|| Satisfactory service to our 
|| customers is certain. 


Just write us: ‘‘ Please send 
Free Catalog No. 64.’’ 


New York 
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NIDER’S Tomato Catsup owes its noticeable quality to the care we take in seeming 


non-essentials. 


Not satisfied with merely firm, sound tomatoes, we furnish our cnt 


with plants of known pedigree and grow them under specified conditions. 


E insist on having every tomato ust so or it never gets into Szder's Tomato Catsup. These 


tomatoes are gathered just at the sun-ripened, 


spicy, Crisp stage and are a¢ once prepared in the 


special Snider way, and seasoned according to our famous, old-fashioned, smacking-good recipe. 


Snider’s Tomato Catsup keeps indefinitely, although nothing is used to make it keep, 
We have just the equipment to have this always the 
same, and our long experience enables us to know just what this should be. 


except the exact amount of Aeaz. 





HERE could not be a more wholesome or more delicious relish 

for the table of good livers, than Snider’s Tomato Catsup —an 
aid to digestion. Use it with cold meats, hot meats, macaroni 
Italienne, as a sauce for chops and cutlets, as a garnish, etc., and 
as a delicious seasoning for gravies. It is the ideal foundation for 
tomato soup — saves all the trouble of preparing tomato purée. 










4Fon se asonine 
Sours craves tt 
——=— “4 


* * 


individual compote glasses. 


; a dainty relish dish. 
(PROCESS) | 


PORK \@ THE T. A. 
BEANS y 


win TOMATO SAUC 


MANUFACTURED 8Y 


iG HET ASNioeR Preseive All 



















CINCINNAT LY. 





Snider’s Tomate Catsup is Delicious 


For quality —which ts also real economy —ask your Grocer for Snider’s. 


Flaked Crab-Meat Cocktail 


For each person allow two tablespoonfuls of 
Snider’s Catsup, one tablespoonful of finely 
grated horseradish, a pinch of salt and a dust of 
cayenne pepper, to ‘suit the taste. Arrange crab- 
meat upon two small heart lettuce leaves in 
Serve the sauce in 


(Paste this in your scrap book.) 
SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 
“Tt’s the Process” 


“*All Snider products comply with all Pure Food Laws of theWorld.”’ 


* 


r gives just the right seasoning. Complete this dainty lunch- 
eon, or the satisfying dinner with Snider Process Pork and 
Beans, the perfect dish. 

For luncheon, cut the can and serve cold, with garnish of 
heart lettuce leaves. For dinner, set the can into boiling water 
for 15 minutes before cutting, then serve hot. 


niders »=-:Catsup 


~4\ 

































































"The Gils That Keeps Its 
Old Friends And 
Makes New Friends Fast 


41 Free Samples by Mail 


of silks that do not wear so beautifully or so long. 

Above all, Suesine does what its looks lead you 
to hope. It hanys in long, flowing folds and is so 
clinging that it yields to varied treatment with 
wonderful grace—to tucking and smocking with- 
out making the woman who weirs it seem large. 

You can safely select Suesine for an elaborate 
evening gown or for a simple street dress—it is 
the silk you can rely on to keep its color-charim. 

The price is only 39c a yard. You KNOW you 
are getting Suesine by the name on the edge: 


SUESINE SILK 


That name is our enc geen ent of guality, itis « bur guarantee O f sat- 
isfaction. Itis YOUR protection; like the stamp ‘'18 Karat’’ in your 
ring. look for the namie: ‘SU ESINE SILK. 





If your own Dealer has not Suesine Silk, write for 


LARGE and 
GENEROUS 
SAMPLES 


showing each of the exquisite Suesine shades, 





There are 41 shades—so clear and soft and rich they delight the heart 










1/wa hen of the woman who dresses ir a ante and who knows how 
, pends on “ e ae eiea of the nd it t »lor. 
; thousa nds ell-dresse nlf a s i womer 
re of value — b on ‘sue "sine ag in because they have pr 
tion the their om mn exper SR E L 1AB tT oe that it keeps its brilliant 
newness ani! giv lasting SATIS FAC PION Write today fort 
rme and FREE samples. 
address of Suesine is especially adapted for 
ur Dealer, Street Dresses Calling Costumes Ball Gowns 
ind say Evening Gowns Dinner Dresses House Gowns 
kebhiee os Dainty Kimonos Scarfs Linings Automobile Veils 
t he sel No matter where you live, it is 
one easy to get genuine Suesine Silk 
We do not sell Suesine Silk except through regular retail merchants. 
But if we cannot send you the name and address of a Dealer in your 
vicinity who has on ovine Sik. see that your order is filled atthe 
same price, and as conveni by a reliable retail house, if you 
eucilose color sa: ae ana crica 5 ae yard 
Don't Stale off Even ¢/ you won Aide * buying dress ig oC 1s fo or SO ome 
time to come, let us tell you 207 ane stores in you that are reac ly 
Ask your to show you Suesine Silk. Writ toda ay for the ‘41 - REE ‘sampl es. 
Dealer for price of Suesine Silk in CANADA is 50 ce1 a yard. 


Princesse Foulard, 
the new 
Bedford Mills 
Product. 


Geaford Mills ” vs 


8 to 14 West 3d Street New York City 


FREE | 


You will find Suesine Silk the most satisfactory || 
silk youcan choose—and at less than half the price | 





| 
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There Are Only 3 Ways 


to get shape into a stocking 


Sew it into shape—but then the seam will bruise and 
hurt your feet. 


Press it into shape—but then the first wash will take all 
the shape out again. 


Knit it into shape—then the shape can’t come out because 
it’s made in—No seams to hurt either. 


This is the Burson Way— 












Are Knit to Fit 


Burson shape — foot —ankle —all 
—is a part of the stocking itself — 
made right in—not added as an 
after process. 


The Burson is the only stocking so 
shaped. There is only one Machine 
in the world that can sh: ipe the stock- 
ing in the knitting. That machine 
makes only Burson stockings. 

Get your stocking fit in your stock- 
ings, not from tight, uncomfortable 
hose supporters. Wear Burson 
stockings and learn what real stock- 
ing fit is. 

Burson stockings may be had in cotton, 
lisle and mercerized at 25c to 50c the pair. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep them, 
write us. 


BURSON 


THE BURSON THE OTHERS 


KNITTING CO. 


Rockford, Illinois 
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Pinks, blues, 
OXIDIZED and more than 


WASHABLE FABRICS 


TRADE MARK 


thirty colors. 











Warranted 


Sun proof—Soap proof || (0° —Trevwienrss 


Sop Warren) 


An absolutely new process in the 
manufacture of cloth. o 


If you don’t want your dresses to fade and the color to vq —_ pe, 'S¢i//, 
.wr SN 
wash out, ask for the kind of goods you want in 

Oxidized Dye. 

Oxidized Dye Wash Fabrics can be had in the most 
fashionable materials that retail from 15 to 50c a yard. 


Irish Poplin 
Luxury Silk ‘ anil 
Khaki Cloth re now all made in 


French Batiste e Je 
congo Cth ( Oxidized Dye 
Pale 9 a“ Why Other Women Take This Magazine 


In fact, all the best grades of Cotton Dress Goods. and Why YOU Should 








. eos Have you ever envied another woman the pos- | _ Besides all these things, The Modern Priscilla 
The best stores everywhere will anticipate your demand for session of a hand embroidered waist or gown? features a number of special departments for 
° ye . Or pethaps a dainty Jabot, Corset Cover, Lin- mothers, house-keepers and home makers that 
Oxidized Dye washable fabrics. If your dealer cannot supply gerie Hat, or piece of beautiful embroidered are veritable gold mines of useful information 
: : Table Linen? and suggestions—not surpassed in kind by any 
you, have him write us for a full set of samples. In either case, the chances are that the owner woman's magazine anywhere, 
made the much admired article herself from : Does not a magazine of this a ap- of 
pattern secured from The Modern Priscilla, anc peal to you? No other magazine is like it, .& 
Burton Brothers & Co. New York that the same magazine taught her every detail none can take its place. Subscription price rd 


of the work. 





but 75c a year (Canadian, $1.00— Foreign, Fed 



















The Modern Priscilla has for nearly a quarter $1.25). Subscribe now. The autumn a 
gir k part ; panne issues will contain just the Christmas @ 
of a century been the acknowledged national ideas and suggestions you need. A rod $ 
z ee spc 7 : ft ae 2aS é sugges ae ed. A ff ms 
authority on Fancy Work, and thousands < f ex copy of our big new Fancy Work se 
perienced needleworkers have gained inspira- Catalozue (hundreds on desinns a eS Png 
tion, instruction, and the keenest enjoyment from a 4 pat ae since oy ae oe. 
ae sl : will be sent free to all who sub- d 9 
its columns. ibate Mists : os 
. scribe in response to this ad- 
It has been the same with lovers of Crochet, vertisement. Don’t fail to 
Knitting, Lace, Oil, Water Color and China send the ‘‘Valuable Cou- & 
Painting, Stenciling, Pyrography, Basketry, Art pon” with your order. &# 
3rass Work, Art Leather Work, and dozens of You can use it before 
other feminine handicrafts, to which The Modern Christmas and —@ 
Priscilla devotes liberal space from month to save 25c. Be & 
a 
month. | prompt. fe A 
= e Pa 
The Modern Priscilla Lf & 
Ps MSY, 
85-J Broad Street BOSTON, MASS. , 4 OS 
& 














Your Boy Can Earn Money 
After School Hours 


Tue Lapries’ Home JourNAL 
will help him do it. 


He can earn a lot of money after school hours 
and still head his class in his higher grade in 
school, Most P-J boys do. Just now he may be 
a little rusty on verbs and fractions, but after a 
week’s practice he will be able to master his 


AT HOME 


Educate Your Child 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
Established 1897 

A unique system by means of 

whichchildren from sixto twelve 

years of age, inaccessible to good 

schools and too young for boarding school, 






lessons during school hours. may be educated entirely at home _ by parents, 
The school gameand the selling gametogether teachers or governesses according to the best mod- 
make a boy’s training complete. The school ern methods and under the guidance and supervision 
game furnishes the tools for his work with THE ofaschool with anational reputation fortraining young 
et ee A ca hima rn of —e.¢ children, For catalogue and sample lessons, address, 
»rinciples of arithmetic and the like. Thesell- . 
be pin teaches him how to use the tools, how V. M. HILLYER, Headmaster, 10 W.Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 





to connect words persuasively, how to make 


e s 
change and keep his accounts accurately. Will You Be Our Representative? 
7 Thousands of the most successful men of our ITH the issue of THE LApiEs’ Home Jovur- }j 
times played the school game and the selling NAL On the semi-monthly basis, we want to i 





game together when they were boys. engage more representatives in the field. If you I] 
TAFFETA Many of the great men of the future are now [| |} wil,Assist us, we will gladly send you exch month | 
both school boys and P-J boys. the spate ol tae el effort devoted to ihe werk. l 
6 A line of inquiry will bring everything neces- You will find that interest in this new issue is || 
etticoats raed 4 o enable any boy to make money right country-wide, and the work will be very ae and 
rom the start. remuneritive, Many. of our representatives are 
Sales Division now earning from twenty tofort y dollars each week | 
—some of them several times that much. ou can 
are the correct thing on all occasions and under all circumstances. THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL do the same thing. 
= ee ‘ z . : . Circulation Department 
Heatherbloom has proved its superiority to silk over and over again. It looks like Philadelphia 4 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa 








silk, feels like silk and has the same swish and chic appearance, but wears three times 
as long and costs but a third as much. 

Heatherbloom Petticoats may be had in the most beautiful, carefully tailored and 
fashionable models. At all retail stores at varying prices from $2.00 up, according to 
elaborateness, in a bewildering variety of colors and designs. 

When selecting a Petticoat, be sure that you get a real Heatherbloom. 


emember that every Heatherbloom Petticoat bears this wov 
SILK label. White lettering on black ground. Look for ‘tt. ‘nal 


























« 7 Ae 
See this Label (ummm hele) a“ Have You an Invalid in Your Home? 
in th | y 3) L sok The Wallace Adjustable Bed is the Most Wonderful Appliance Ever Invented for the Relief of Invalids, Sick and Injured | 
“ - © M E H R LZ. LY, & Petticoat It insures real rest and comfort for the patient and saves 75% of the labor in nursing. Instantly and 
Waistband tu AT IN SSS Guaranteed easily adjustable to any position without lifting or disturbing patient. Notice middle section lowers for 
x 


bed pan. Indispensable for emergency cases, fractures and dislocations. Simplifies bathing and changing 
of bed linen and facilitates the restoration of good health. 


The Wallace Adjustable Invalid Bed is highly endorsed by Physicians and Nurses. It prevents bed sores 


and is invaluable during confinement period. Asthma sufferers have 
the combined advantage of bed and chair. The Wallace Bed is always useful in the home, whether rsed for sickness or not. You 
should have one in your home now, Made entirely of metal, indestructible. Japan and white enamel finish. Sh pped complete with | 
easy box springs and fine soft felt mattress the same day order is received. Hospitals and Sanitariums ask for our Special Proposition. | 


go Write today for FREE illustrated descriptive booklet with prices. 


TRADE MARK 


No matter what a salesperson may tell you—no petticoat is 
a genuine Heatherbloom without the label. Insist upon it. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS (Makers o 
Ae eee — 4 THE WALLACE INVALID BED CO., Dept. B, 209 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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One Thousand Uses for Diamond Dyes 


And each one saves you money 


Have you ever considered how many uses there are for Diamond Dyes? There are over 1000. 


Don’t imagine that their usefulness begins and ends with simply dyeing a dress. Innumerable articles about the 
house, clothing, gloves, ribbons, feathers, drape ry, couch covers, portieres, curtains, rugs, and dozens of others, can all 
be made like new with Diamond Dyes. Did you ever realize this? 


When any one of these articles becomes soiled or faded, don’t go to the expense of replacing it or the bother of 
shopping for new materials. Diamond Dyes will save you that trouble, — -save you that money. 


And with no more trouble than washing a handkerchief. 
This simple operation will cost you but 10 cts., and your economy will be a source of much personal satisfaction. 


There can be no failures with Diamond Dyes because they are perfect in formula, positive in action, certain in result. 
They are and always have been ‘‘The Standard of the World.’’ Just one trial establishes this fact. It also proves that 


You take No Risk with Diamond Dyes 


Instead they give new life to the goods,— make them wear longer. 


Even the most expensive materials are perfectly safe in Diamond Dyes. They will not become spotted, streaked, 
or be harmed in any way. This can be said of no other Dye. 


After trying them once you'll be so gratified with the results that you’ll thank us for showing you how to save 
money and keep in style at the same time. 


_ The Truth About the Use of pi 


Always be sure that you get the rea/ Diamond Dyes and the 4zad of Diamond D Diamond Dyes for Wool he uld not be used for coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed 
adapted to the article you intend to dye. Goods, as they are especially adapted for Wool, Silk, or other ar imal fibres which take 
Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who make only one kind my Ue Gye qpnensy- ae ; ‘ 
of dye, claim that their imitations will color Wool, Silk or Cotton (“all fabrics” ) Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for Cotton, Linen, or other vege 
equally well. This claim is false, because no dye that will give the finest results ble fibres, which cane up the dye slowly. 
on Wool, Silk or other animal fibres, can be used successfully for dyeing Cotton, ‘* Mixed Goods”? also known as ‘f Union Goods’’ are made chiefly of either Cot 
Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For this reason we make two kinds of Diamond ton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres For this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton 
Dyes, namely: Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. are the best dyes made for these end : 


e Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your dealer’s name and tell u 
hether he sells Diamond ] *s) and ill send ) co of tl amous Diamond Dye 

Diamond Dye Annual—FREE 25! wpt ie) toes endo ey tthe ame Dagon Do 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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Gold Dust 


is a sanitary cleaner. It searches out every germ and 
impurity and says to it— ‘‘ Begone!”’ 

It is the modern short-cut to easy housework. Gold 
Dust does more work, more kinds of work, quicker and 
better work than any other cleanser. 

Gold Dust cleans anything and everything about 
the house—dishes, clothes, floors and doors, pots and 
pans, bathrooms, refrigerators, brooms, brushes, etc. It 
cuts dirt and grease like magic, and saves all hard rub- 
bing and scrubbing. 


Buy Gold Dust today. 


Use Gold Dust for washing dishes, scrubbing floors, 
cleaning woodwork, oil cloth, silverware and tinware, 
polishing brasswork, cleaning bath room pipes, re- 
frigerators, etc., softening hard water, washing clothes 
and making the finest soft soap. 


“Tet the Gold Dust 
Twins do your 
work” 


Fairy Soap 


People who use it have often asked: ‘‘ How 
can you make as good a soap as Fairy for 5c?”’ 
And when the price of the edible products from 
which Fairy is made goes soaring, it is sometimes 
a pretty delicate problem. Only years of soap- 
making experience and the aid of a wonderful 
organization make it possible. 

Fairy Soap—the white, handy, floating oval 
cake —is the best soap value in the market today. 

Try it for your toilet and know the true 
meaning of soap luxury. 

Fairy Soap has always won highest possible honors 
wherever exhibited in competition. At St. Louis and 


Portland Expositions Fairy was awarded first place 
over all other soaps. 


“Have you a little ‘Fairy’ in 
your home?” 


| 


Sunny Monday 


Laundry Soap 


a | | 


Sunny Monday Soap is different from any other 
laundry soap, and combines the virtues of all with the 
faults of none. It contains no rosin. The fats and oils 
used in Sunny Monday cost several times as much as 
rosin, but Sunny Monday has just that much added 
value and efficiency. Sunny Monday is white; it 
looks and is pure. 

Sunny Monday will wash woolens and flannels without 
shrinking, colored goods without fading, the finest fabrics 
without injury. It will wash equally well in hot, cold, luke- 
warm, boiling, hard or soft water. All waters look alike to 
Sunny Monday. 

Because of its purity, and freedom fromrosin, Sunny 
Monday has greater cleansing power than other soaps, 


and one bar of Sunny Monday is worth two bars of any 
yellow laundry soap. 


“Sunny Monday Bubbles will wash away 
your troubles” 





THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY— MAKERS—CHICAGO 

















